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FOREWORD 



This sociological case study by Dr Lynn Meek provides an in-depth 
organizational analysis of the Gippsland Institute of Advanced 
Education (GIAE), a regional college of advanced education located 
in the Latrobe Valley in Victoria. With the aim of making an evalua- 
tive study through exploring behaviour of members of the organi- 
zation in relation to structural and historical forces, Dr Meek has 
substantially increased our understanding about the character, 
functions, and role dilemmas of Australian colleges of advanced 
education in general, and of regional colleges in particular. He has 
also made an important contribution to the scholarly study of both 
higher education and complex organizations. 

For almost two decades, colleges of advanced education have 
played an increasingly important part in post-secondary education in 
this country, Their origins go b*ck to the Martin Report on the future 
of tertiary education in Australia which was presented to the Com- 
monwealth Government in 1964, although a number of individual 
colleges can trace their origins back to technical institutes created 
late last century. The period immediately after the Second World 
War saw a marked increase in demand for post-secondary education. 
In response to pleas from state governments and the universities, the 
Commonwealth Government provided substantial funds to facilitate 
university expansion. These funds were given at first essentially on 
an ad hoc basis, but in the 1950s, on the recommendations of the 
Murray Committee, the government of Sir Robert Menzies made a 
long-term commitment to supply regular financial support to univer- 
sities. At the same time, it established the Australian Universities 
Commission to provide it with detailed policy advice. Then in 1961, 
conscious of the increasing strong demands for student places, the 
Menzies government appointed a committee chaired by Sir Leslie 
Martin, the Chairman of the Universities Commission, to consider 
the pattern of tertiary education required for the future in relation to 
needs and resources available. This committee recommended not 
only major expansion in student places and numbers of institutions, 
but also diversification including development, mth federal assistance, 
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of college* offering higher-level courses with a strongly technological 
and vocational emphasis. It was the colleges that were developed in 
line with this recommendation that soon became known as coiieges of 
advanced education (CAEs). 

It is not difficult to produce evidence to support the claim that the 
CAE experiment has been a success. Coiieges now offer a wide 
variety of courses in numerous fields, and these courses are well 
regarded by employers and the professions as well as by students. So 
strong has been the student demand and community confidence that 
total college enrolments now exceed total university enrolments. 
Further, colleges have helped broaden educational opportunity and, 
in various ways, have helped promote greater diversity and innova- 
tion in tertiary education. On the other hand, the development of 
advanced education has not been without problems and tensions. As 
Dr Meek demonstrates, these have centred particularly around the 
meaning of vocationalism, the place of research in colleges, and the 
definition of the role of colleges in relation to universities. There have 
also been problems associated with what has come to be termed 
'academic drift'. Although the Martin Committee envisaged that 
colleges would be almost entirely engaged in offering diploma and 
certificate courses, now almost 70 per cent of college students are 
enrolled in bachelor degree and postgraduate courses. This means 
that, in terms of course level, there is substantial overlap between the 
CAE and university sectors. 

In an effort to widen educational opportunity and encourage 
decentralization of population and resources, both federal and state 
authorities, over the past two decades, have made special efforts to 
establish and encourage the development of CAEs located ouiside 
the major metropolitan areas. The result today is, in the eastern 
States, a group of a dozen or so lively multi-school institutions which 
are identified as regional cdlleges. Some grew from the base of senior 
work in a local technical college, while others developed from a state 
government teachers college. Some offer courses in engineering and 
applied science, while others do not But what characterises them 
apart from their location is their close identification with and commit- 
ment to their respective geographic regions and their efforts to main- 
tain as broad a range of courses and modes of course delivery as 
possible. Their contributions in educational, social, cultural and 
economic terms is considerable and is widely acknowledged and 
appreciated, not only by inhabitants of those regions with such 
colleges, but by political leaders and by senior officials of tertiary 
education co-ordinating authorities. Particularly important has been 
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the contribution of regional colleges in lessening educational 
inequalities, not only between city and country children, but also 
between men and women and between school leavers and adults. 

This volume demonstrates clearly the value and contribution to 
the people and industry of the Gippsiand region that the GIAE has 
made and continues to make. The Gippsiand region is a large one, 
with a scattered and diverse population. It also has an unusual 
mixtuie of rural enterprise and heavy industry, based on the mining 
of brown coal and power generation by the Stat? Electricity Commis- 
sion (SEC). The SEC provides the power on which much of the 
industry of the whole of Victoria is dependent. In various ways, the 
GIAE has endeavoured to serve the diverse interests of Gippsiand. 
Over the years it has been committed to training technical manpower 
necessary for the operation of the SEC as well as supplying the needs 
of other local industries. Strenuous efforts have been made to 
anticipate and identify new needs. To serve the aspirations and 
demands of prospective students and their families as well as the 
needs of local industry, the Institute has developed a broad range of 
high quality courses, which are well appreciated by students, pro- 
fessional bodies, local industry, and prospective employers. Like a 
number of other regional colleges, the GIAE developed from a 
technical college base, but it has very rapidly established courses at 
different levels (including bachelor degree and postgraduate courses) 
in a diverse number of fields. Its advanced education courses were at 
first in engineering and applied science, but the main new develop- 
ments of the last 10 years have been in teacher education, visual arts, 
social sciences, and business studies. The sheer difficulty of extend- 
ing educational opportunities in a region so large and diverse has 
been considerable. To a substantial extent the 'tyranny of distance' 
has been substantially overcome by the introduction of external 
studies programs, which were the brainchild of the foundation Director, 
Mr Max Hopper, who had extensive experience with external studies 
at the I'niversity of New England and overseas. Today the GIAE 
courses cater for a variety of students, ranging from the new high 
school graduate to the mature-age professional person wishing to 
upgrade his or her qualifications, or to the housewife who missed out 
on study for a degree as a school leaver. Many members of the large 
professional groups of teachers and engineers in the region have 
taken advantage of GIAE courses to upgrade qualifications, par- 
ticularly through part-time study. Many of these professional people 
would have had no opportunity, short of selling up and leaving their 
jobs and returning to the city, if suitable courses were not available at 
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the GIAE. And other GIAE students, unable to move to the city, 
would have been denied educational opportunity altogether. 

Apart from helping to increase* educational opportunity and 
serving the needs of local employers for trained personnel, the GIAE 
has rerved its region in various other ways. Academic staff in the 
social sciences, for instance, have made a valuable contribution to the 
region by addressing major current social problems, while staff in 
visual arts and other fields such as history have enrichec 1 local 
cultural life through their individual professional work and 
contributions to local organizations. There is also frequent 
interchange between staff in the technologies and their counterparts 
in local industry, while the Institute has carried out research on local 
problems for a variety of local industries and groups and for 
governmental agencies. Although not the region's major employer, 
the GIAE is nevertheless a major employer and its economic con- 
tribution, especially to the Latrobe valley, is significant and 
recognized. 

The problems faced by the GIAE since its establishment in the 
late 1960s have been considerable but, to a substantial extent, they 
have been common problems shared by other regional colleges and 
by the whole advanced education sector. While members of the GIAE 
have frequently regarded their problems and internal conflicts as 
being idiosyncratic to that institution, nevertheless those problems 
and conflicts have been largely contingent upon external forces. As 
Dr Meek has been at pains to point out, social conflict is an essential 
characteristic of any organization, particularly one experiencing 
rapid change. Dr Meek's work is a case study which, by definition, 
focuses on the structural strains, dynamics, and interactions within 
one specific institution. This may make the analysis of certain pro- 
blems and disputes seem more specific to that institution than they 
really are. 

One particular problem shared by many city and country colleges 
alike has been rapid change. From an enrolment of less than 300 
students in 1970, the GIAE has expanded to an institution of 
approaching 2500 students. This achievement has far exceeded early 
estimates drawn up for the college, while the rate of growth has been 
at a much greater rate than that for the advanced education sector as 
a whole. For much of its existence, the GIAE has lived with the cons- 
tant strain of identifying new potential teaching areas, responding to 
new demands from employers, planning and developing new courses, 
recruiting new staff, and finding accommodation to house a rapidly 
expanding body of students and staff. Other particularly difficult pro- 
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hlems which the GI AE has shared with the whole advanced education 
sector include uncertainty about the role of advanced education, 
ambiguity about the vocational emphasis and the place of research in 
colleges, lack of clarity in terms of government policy, competition 
between institutions and between sectors and, since 1976, limitations 
on funds available for recurrent expenditure and lack of money for 
urgent capital projects. 

That regional colleges have all faced a wide range of common 
problems is not surprising in view of their similarity in structure and 
mission and the similarity between many of the regions in which they 
operate. Five particular problems need to be mentioned here. First, 
regional colleges have been at a disadvantage because of their 
comparative isolation from the major cities and 1 ecause Australia's 
population is predominantly urban and located mainly in capital 
cities, Persons brought up in major cities are reluctant to move to 
country areas and this has meant that regional colleges have 
experienced difficulty in recruiting and retaining staff in particular 
fields. Similarly many students from the city are reluctant to move to 
the country to study at a regional college, and so regional colleges are 
largely denied an important source of students. Academic staff 
in regional colleges sometimes find it difficult to maintain close 
professional contacts with colleagues in their specialities. All these 
disadvantages related to isolation and population distribution are by 
no means overwhelming, but they are substantial and often cumula- 
tive. Moreover, some staff and governing bodies of regional colleges 
have believed that policy makers in Melbourne or Canberra do 
not fully understand the problems of non-metropolitan colleges and 
the need to counteract such problems with specially designed 
measures. 

Second, regional colleges suffer from the segmentation of tertiary 
education to a greater degree than do most city colleges. The non- 
metropolitan institution constantly has a problem in trying to cater 
for diverse local needs and within the context of a tertiary education 
system divided into three relatively autonomous and separate 
sectors. If the GIAE had been encouraged from the outset to develop 
as a multi- sectoral institution, there is reason tu believe that it would 
have been able to have developed an even wider range of both credit 
and non-credit courses. Further, scarce capital resources invested in 
both advanced education and technical and further education may 
well have been put to even better use. 

Third, because of their relative small size and location away from 
major cities, regional colleges have suffered disadvantage in terms of 
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costs. By being small and offering courses in a variety of fields, there 
is less opportunity for economies of &eale. Transport charges tend to 
increase the cost of capital works, equipment, and consumables, 
while regional colleges face larger telephone ;osts and also heavy 
expenses for the transport of staff to the state capital for meetings or 
professional activities. 

Fourth, because of their size, youth, and geographic isolation, most 
regional colleges have lacked depth in terms of having a large group 
of staff well experienced in management and administration. In many 
colleges, including the GI AE, this has created considerable problems 
at middle-management level. In turn, a great deal of additional 
responsibility has been placed on the shoulders of the directors 
of colleges. To a substantial extent, the quality, high community 
standing, and prestige of regional colleges have been largely the 
result of the foresight, dedication, and hard work of a small group of 
highly committed leaders. Many of the colleges were indeed 
fortunate in their choice of foundation directors. In particular, the 
GIAE clearly owes much to the vision and dedication of the founda- 
tion Director, Mr Max Hopper, who has devoted more than a decade 
to transforming the GIAE into a quality academic institution. 

Fifth, young institutions in every location face the problem 
of establishing their own traditions and reputations. This general 
problem is increased for the regional college by its isolation from 
other tertiary institutions and because of its high visibility in its local 
community. Nevertheless the GIAE is gradually developing its own 
set of traditions and shared beliefs and clearly has established 
already an important and valued place for itself in the community 
which it serves. 

For at least a decade, tertiary education policy makers at federal 
and state levels have recognized that the needs and priorities of 
regional colleges are somewhat different from those of metropolitan 
institutions. Accordingly, they have attempted to devise particular 
policies to facilitate and encourage the further development of 
regional colleges. For example, federal and state authorities have dis- 
couraged the development of liberal studies in metropolitan colleges, 
while believing that there is a need for such courses m country areas. 
Dr Meek's analysis demonstrates that regional colleges like the GIAE 
have made significant strides and the value of their contribution is 
clear. But if they are to continue to develop and are to play an even 
larger role within their respective regions they will need continued 
sympathetic and informed support from government 
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THEORETICAL 
AND METHODOLOGICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 



Among the adages and proverbs which tend to become the philosophy 
of the thoughtless, one of the most dangerous is: 'seeing is believing*. 
For thousands of years, wise men believed that the earth was flat and 
that the sun moved around the earth— because they could see with 
their own eyes that these things were so. 

Hans Zinsser 
Rats, Lice and History 

«■ 

The purpose of this work is to present a sociological case study of a 
regional college of advanced education in the context of its social and 
physical environment The focus of the research is the actions of the 
men and women who have shaped and moulded the structure and 
character of the Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education (GIAE) 
over time. While the starting point for analysis is that of the conscious 
actor, it is fully recognized that man is both 'governed by the struc- 
ture of the situation in which he participates', and '(able], at least to 
some extent, to shape and mould that structure over time to suit his 
own interests' (Pettigrew, 1973, p.4). The task is to enquire into what 
Giddens (p. 161) calls the 'duality of structure— that is, 'to explain 
how it comes about that structures are constituted through action, 
and reciprocally how action is constituted structurally'. 

An analysis of the complex interplay between human action and 
social structure is impossible without the use of the historical 
perspective. The structure of the situation in which people par* 
ticipate, for example, is neither static nor given to participants in an 
ahistorical ready-made fashion. Structure, on the one hand, arises 
from particular historical circumstances and, on the other, is a force 
for conflict and change (Baldridge, 1971, p. 11; van den Berghe, 
1963). Pettigrew (1973, p.2) observes that 'the use of historical 
material in the study of organizations is rare'. The present study 
takes the firm view that organizational dynamics cannot be fully 
grasped by merely observing the function of an organization at a 
particular point in time; the organization and its relationship with the 
environment must also be analysed over time (Jobling, 1969; 
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Martina, 1974; Mouzeiis, 1967; Pettigrew, 1973). In this regard, the 
present analysis extends not only to the history of GIAE, but also to 
that of the college of advanced education (CAE) system and to that of 
the region in which GIAE is placed 

From the underlying intent of this work to understand the 
behaviour of organizational members in relation to structural and 
historical forces flow three distinct, though interrelated research 
themes. First, the study advances the general proposition that there 
are certain structural contradictions and conflicts inherent in the 
advanced education sector which tend to reproduce themselves 
within individual institutions. While members of GIAE frequently 
regard their conflicts and problems as being idiosyncratic to that 
institution, they are contingent upon external forces, and in many 
respects they were inevitable from the beginning. However, the 
general conflicts and structural contradictions within advanced 
education on the macro-level only assume specific shape and meaning 
in relation to the unique histories of particular institutions. 

The second theme of the study is that the dynamics of GIAE, 
though a reflection of more ubiquitous processes and problems, also 
need to be understood with regard to the unique history of GIAE and 
that of its immediate environment For example, the literature on 
CAEs presents numerous cases of conflict between Vocational' 
education in specialized areas and general/liberal educational pur- 
suits. While GIAE experiences conflict along these lines, the details 
of the conflict are partially determined by the fact that the history of 
the area in which GIAE is located— the Latrobe Valley of eastern 
Victoria— and the role of education within it, are intimately linked 
with the mining of brown coal and the development of the power 
generation industry. 

The structure, function, and character of any complex organization 
are influenced by numerous social, political, economic, and cultural 
factors— organizations do not develop in isolation from the wider 
social setting. The first two themes of this study stress the impor- 
tance of various sociological processes in shaping the history and 
development of GIAE. But, as Greenfield (1980; 1981) aptly reminds 
us, there is nothing within a complex organization that is not human. 
It is the actions of particular people in specific places which 
ultimately have meaning. 

The third theme of this study is that the history and development 
of GIAE are the products of the values, attitudes, biographies, past 
patterns of socialization, and experiences of its members. Human 
characteristics are, of course, shaped by a variety of social and his- 
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toricp! forces. But it is people who act, not organizations— or as Man 
put the case, 'men make their own lives, but they do not make them 
under historical circumstances of their own choosing*. 

These three basic themes will be explored throughout the remainder 
of the toxt But first a few words need to be said with regard to the 
theoretical tools which will aid in their investigation. 

A Theoretical Perspective 

The present research is a sociological case study of a rural Australian 
CAE in its environment or community. The methods employed, such 
as participant observation, are basically anthropological in nature, 
and the study is largely descriptive and analytical. But in places it 
becomes prescriptive and of * general proposals for change. In this 
sense, it is an evaluative ,udy. The research addresses itself to an 
analysis of the large- „ial setting (both educational and social), 
which makes it m J complex organizations, a political study and 
a historical o r , 

In other v u rus, a number of theoretical concepts and techniques- 
case stuHy, environment, community, evaluation, observation, struc- 
ture, s>. t d organizational analysis— will be employed. However, these 
words and terms are ambiguous within the sociological literature, and 
various researchers attach different meanings to them. Hence, it may 
be worthwhile to outline briefly the approach to be adopted in the 
present study. 

The Case Study Method 

Many social scientists tend to define a case study as a technique for 
gathering information from a single institution or group, and go no 
further. They regard the method as less reliable than that of the 
social survey based on a random sample, but see it as useful for either 
adding local colour to austere empirical facts or for allowing research 
to proceed where economic, political, or practical problems disallow 
the use of 'proper* sampling techniques. But such attitudes distort 
the utility and logical scientific structure of the case study method. 
The case study is not a method for gathering data from a single case, 
but an intellectual approach to the subject matter (Meek, 1982). 

One of the basic purposes of the case study method is comprehen- 
sive understanding of the social phenomena under investigation 
(Becker, 1968, p.233), and it is for this reason that the researcher 
must rely on a number of theoretical perspectives. The researcher 
must also tease out his information through the use of a variety of 
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research techniques: interviews, participant observation* and the 
study of documents. The goal of comprehensive understanding forces 
the researcher to examine all facets of the multiple social inter- 
relationships which he observes. 

Becker writes that, in pursuing the goal of comprehensiveness, 4 the 
various phenomena uncovered by the investigator's observations 
must all be incorporated into his account of the group and then be 
given theoretical relevance*. The sequential process implied by 
Becker — observation then theory — has led to the basic criticism of 
the method as being post factum interpretation (Merton, 1968, 
p. 147), The fact is that observation and theory are intrinsically inter- 
wined. Recent philosophers of science have recognized that all obser- 
vations of empirical phenomena (whether physical or social) are 
theory- laden or theory-dependent (see Hanson, 1958, Chapter I; 
Popper, 1972, pp,341~61; and particularly Chalmers, 1976, Chapter 
III). While there are many weaknesses to the case study method, post 
factum interpretation is not one of them. 

Greenfield (1981) calls for the development of an organizational 
analysis which claims the existential, anarchistic behaviour of mem- 
bers as its primary reference point The study of complex 
organizations, according to Greenfield (1975; 1979; 1980), must start 
with detailed observation and description of concrete human 
behaviour. He believes that in the past too much emphasis has been 
placed on investigation of organizational processes—bureaucratic 
structure, formal authority networks, lines of communication, and so 
on. According to Greenfield (1981^.2) our theories of organizational 
processes have obscured and rarefied the fact that 'it is the individual 
that lives and acts, not the organization'. Rather than construct 
formal organizational flow charts, 'it is . . . the experience of 
individuals that we must seek to understand'. Others, such as 
Hodgkinson (1978), also wish to see case studies and 'clinical obser- 
vation' within the field of organizational analysis. 

Clearly, the case study provide*,one method for studying concrete 
human behaviour in detail. The method is usually equated with 
ethnography on the one hand and clinical observation on the other. 
Becker (1968) states: 

The term 'ease study' comes from the tradition of medical and psycho- 
logical research, where it refers to a detailed analysis of an individual case 
that explic ates the dynamics and pathology of a given disease: the method 
.supposes that one can properly acquire knowledge of the phenomenon 
from intensive exploration of a single case* (p.232) 

However, neither the medical nor the social researcher begins a case 



study 'intellectually empty-handed 1 (Geertz, 1973, pp.26-7). The 
social researcher goes to the field with certain theoretical notions 
about what he will observe. While he may modify or reject theory in 
light of experience, the case study or any other method of direct 
observation of human action will not rid the investigator of theory nor 
of the danger of theoretical rarefication. We must not allow observa- 
tion to be seen as less interpretative than it really is (Geertz, 
1973, p.9). 

Greenfield is correct that, within organizational analysis, there is a 
need for a greater emphasis on the study of existential behaviour— a 
recording of the behaviour of human beings in real situations. But 
this activity must be seen as part of the construction and testing of 
social theory. All scientific endeavours attempt to form generali- 
zations from the observation of empirical phenomena. However, it is 
generalization from the concrete and specific that we are after— not 
scientific generalizations which assume the existence of 'empirical 
universal from the beginning (see Nisbet, 1969). Herein lies the true 
utility of the case study method. 

it needs to be stressed that comprehensive understanding is an 
ideal which cannot be achieved in practice. Because of the con- 
tinuous, complex, and diverse nature of any social phenomena, it can- 
not be studied in ail its intricacies. Also, social reality is unitary, while 
any study of it can only select and classify certain aspects of the his- 
torical record. In this respect, all social analysis is artificial. 
Moreover, the researcher, in accordance with his own Value orien- 
tations', selects for study those aspects of the social phenomena 
under observation which interest him the most Weber was one of the 
first sociologists to recognize the continuous, ubiquitous nature of 
social reality. He insisted that the social scientist must consciously 
recognize that his initial investigation of any social situation is deter- 
mined by what he believes to be the most socially important values— 
that is, since reality is infinite, the researcher, through his value 
orientation can only choose to analyse a finite, selective slice of 
reality (cf. Gouldner, 1973; Houit, 1968; Rex, 1961, chapter IX; 
Weber, 1958; 1968). The present study concentrates on organi- 
zational dynamics, change, and conflict While these are useful 
sociological concepts deserving of study, their selection is also an 
expression of the values and biases of the researcher* 

Often social researchers, in conducting case studies, confuse the 
'place of study* with the 'object of study (Geertz, 1973). This has led 
to the criticism that the method concentrates on unique phenomena 
and. thus, does not lend itself to scientific generalization (Baldridge, 
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1971, p,X\). By definition, all cases are unique; but the researcher 
does not study the case, rather he analyses various social forces — 
structure, power, values, norms, etc.— within the case. This is not a 
study of GIAE, but a study of structure, decision making, sociali- 
zation, power, conflict, change, and so on, as they occur within 
that institution. 

The Concepts of Community and Environment 

The concept of community within th* sociological literature takes on 
so many shades of meaning that it is difficult, if not impossible, to use 
it with any scientific precision (Hillery, 1955). Moreover, sociologists 
interested in the notion of community have often confused the 
analytical nature of the concept with their own normative image of it 
In formulating the Gemeinschaft/Gesellschaft distinction, many 
sociologists believe that the small rural community represents the 
'good life\ while the development of modern mass-society results in 
alienation, excessive individualism, and various forms of deviant 
behaviour (for a review, see Bell and Newby, 1971; Wild, 1981). Also, 
as far back as the writing of Tonnies and Durkheim, sociologists have 
believed that the main feature in the history and development of 
modern society has been its transformation from Gemeinschaft to 
Gesellschaft and, from this a priori assumption, grand theories have 
developed to explain other social phenomena—such as alienation 
and deviance. Without questioning the empirical validity and social 
import of this historical transformation, sociologists have lamented 
the passing of community— the demise of the supposed existence of 
small, close-knit social groupings, where life was simpler, and social 
relationships were harmonious, supportive, and interdependent (see 
Stein, 1964). It is doubtful, however, that community has ever existed 
in such an idealistic and all-embracing form. In the past, the life of the 
peasant was certainly different from that of the aristocrat And there 
is plenty of evidence to suggest that many villages and small rural 
hamlets were nasty, brutish places in which to live, and that in such 
places the psychological pressure to conform to group norms and 
values also resulted in alienation and deviant behaviour (see Erikson, 
1966). Community as a theory of society is, at best, not very useful 
and, at worst, merely tautological 

Wild I19H1) notes that community studies have recently lost 
favour amongst sociologists of a variety of theoretical persuasions. 
He writes: 

Neither phenomenology nor structural Marxism has much time for com- 
munity .studies. For the former, community sociologists are overly con- 




corned with the institutional and organisational frameworks of localised 
social system* i*nd do not pay suffic ient attention to the perceptions held 
and meanings understood by individuals in their everyday interactions. 
For the latter, studying people with reference to specific localities is a 
fruitless exercise in 'abstracted empiricism* because the behaviour and 
beliefs of these people are determined by the 'laws of capital* which are 
found elsewhere. {p.lH 

Howrver, Wild defends community studies as a method, they 'are 
able to strike a valuable balance between specific content and 
generalisation, and between data and theoretical abstraction . . . 
Sociology must always maintain a balance and an interaction 
between data and theory (pp.12-13). In this sense, a community 
study is indistinguishable from the general scientific logic of the case 
study. Community studies run into difficulty when they turn from the 
analysis of concrete behaviour in specific localities to attaching 
normative prescriptions to the localities they study. 

I have no argument with the notion that people's behaviour, values, 
and attitudes are intrinsically intertwined with the places in which 
they live. The meanings which people attach to similar structural 
forms differ greatly between localities which have divergent social 
and cultural histories. People's behaviour is modified by the customs 
of particular places (Geerts, 1965, p.96). And human action must be 
understood in terms of a person's physical location, if for no other 
reason than that a person cannot be in two places at the same time. 
The symbolic and emotional feelings which people attach to the 
places in which they live and to their local institutions are highly 
relevant to any social analysis (see Hanson, 1968; Poplin, 1972; 
Selznick, 1957). Some of the most important interactions between an 
institution and its immediate social setting occur on a symbolic and 
emotional level. 

Where the concept of community fails is as a theory of historical 
transition, and in terms of the closure and homogeneity it implies. For 
example, there is no one all-embracing community either within or 
outside GIAE. Rather, the Institute's exogenous environment is 
pluralistic, consisting of numerous sub-cultures and interest groups 
while, within its endogenous environment, there are important social 
divisions with regard to profession, personal values and attitudes, 
academic discipline, past professional socialization, and sex. The 
attitudes and values which people attach to the place where they live 
and to their local institutions will be determined by their position 
within the social structure. While different groups may hold some 
attitudes in common, the extent and significance of this phenomenon 
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is, first of all, an empirical question, not something that can be 
assumed under the concept of community. 

While the symbolic and cultural significance of particular localities 
cannot be ignored, the lives of people — particularly in a society like 
Australia's— are greatly affected by decisions and events which take 
place outside their immediate social setting. Social life is not bound 
and closed by particular geographical localities, nor should it be 
regarded merely in terms of a continuum between the particular and 
the general—the rural and the urban, the local and the national 
(Gans, 1962; Geertz, 1973; Pahl, 1968). Barnes (1954) and Bott 
(1957) note that people internet not so much in terms of community, 
but in terms of social networks which simultaneously operate within 
the local area and run far beyond its boundaries. It is the position of 
people and institutions in the social structure or network, relative to 
the position of other people and other institutions in the social struc- 
ture, that ultimately must be empirically examined and given 
theoretical meaning— it is from this multiplicity of relativistic struc- 
tural positions that social action arises* 

Clearly, the empirical situation is that the lives of people living in 
the Gippsiand region are influenced by the political decisions made 
in M^.bourne, Canberra, and even beyond; and in turn, the political 
decisions made elsewhere are, to a degree, themselves influenced by 
the activities of people living in the Gippsiand region. Any theory of 
closed communal social relationships flies in the face of empirical 
reality. Of course, the structural position of GIAE relative to that of 
other institutions and groups within the Gippsiand region, along with 
their various customs and cultural artefacts, is highly significant 
However, in an empirical sense, GIAE is part and parcel of a social 
environment or network which has no useful boundaries. GIAE does 
not interact with a closed, homogeneous Gippsiand community, for in 
fact no such thing exists. 

On the other hand* as Wild (1981) notes: 

A total reality cannot be objectively grasped by the human mind. Any view 
of the world must be limited and partial, and the meaning that it has is 
given to it in terms of the observer's values* All theories segment and 
classify the empirical phenomena under observation. (pJ3) 

Thus, in the present study we will speak of GIAE as interacting with 
its immediate environment and its extended environment, and of 
forces for change and conflict as being endogenous in origin— that is, 
arising from the organization's internal environment, and exogenous 
in origin— that is, arising from the wider social setting. Every attempt 
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will be made to avoid unduly bounding the development of GIAE by 
either time or space. 

Goal Effectiveness, Illuminative Evaluation (or The Wheel 
Re discovered) and the Study of Complex Organizations 

It is interesting to note how sub-disciplines, employing new names to 
describe and identify their activities, emerge in the social sciences 
from time to time (see Meek, 1983). For example, social scientists 
from a variety of backgrounds— particularly economics, sociology, 
and social psychology— interested in policy-related research have 
grouped together under the title of evaluative studies. Many 
academic research centres and various government-funded research 
programs currently incorporate the word 'evaluation into their titles, 
and mention the word or its derivatives in their job descriptions. One 
meaning of the word 'evaluate, according to the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary, is to 'ascertain amount of; find numerical expression for 1 . 
It seems that those who employ evaluators want some precise, even 
mathematical assessment of their activities. Also, in practice, evalua- 
tion is usually regarded as applied rather than theoretical research, 
which is curious since nothing can be assessed, either mathematically 
or otherwise, without the use of theory. 

Os its creation, members of an academic sub-discipline seek 
intellectual legitimacy through establishing their own distinctive 
journals and body of literature, and through maintaining intellectual 
boundaries between themselves and those attached to other 
disciplines and sub-disciplines. In ascending the academic status 
hierarchy, the ultimate mark of legitimacy is for a chair to be 
established within a university under the name of the sub-discipline. 
During the foundation period, the supporters of the sub-discipline 
show great enthusiasm for what they believe can be accomplished. 
The disciples of the new intellectual calling often believe they are the 
bearers of new and significant social theories, methods, and insights. 
Predictably their approach to the development of knowledge and 
ideas is largely ahistorical. In their enthusiasm to establish them- 
selves and their sub-discipline as a unique and distinctive enterprise, 
they often tend to ignore the history of the various intellectual 
traditions from which their supposedly new methods and theories 
spring. Eventually, however, the disciplines are faced with the fact 
that what can actually be accomplished within the sub-discipline 
does not live up to expectation. This sets in train a process of 
re-thinking basic methodological and theoretical tenets. But because 
they have cut themselves off from the intellectual traditions of other 
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more well-established disciplines in the establishment period, the 
re- thinking process is also basically ahistorical In assessing the 
validity of their theories and methods, members of the npw sub- 
discipline back-track, usually without realizing it, over old and well- 
trodden intellectual paths— and thus, the wheel is continually 
re-discovered. 

Unfortunately, it seems the field of evaluation studies or evalua- 
tive research is going through just such a cycle. The purpose here, 
however, is not to recount the history of the field. Rather, we are 
interested in formulating a theoretical perspective for the sociological 
examination of complex organizations which is compatible with some 
aspects of evaluative studies. It is also important to note that the 
history of what some authors, such as Scott and Shore (1979), call 
'applied sociology' is directly parallel with the history of the field 
that goes under the rubric, 'evaluation. Thus, in formulating a 
perspective for the analysis of complex organizations, brief attention 
must be paid to the history of theoretical development in both sociol- 
ogy and evaluation. 

The output of scholars working within the field of evaluation 
research has steadily increased over the last 10 to 15 years. As more 
programs are initiated to ameliorate the social problems of western 
society, the number of research projects designed to evBlu e the 
efficiency and effectiveness of such programs has Ui, eased 
dramatically. However, it has been noted that 'no textbook 
specifically concerned with evaluation was available until 1967 when 
Suchman's brief text Evaluation Research * > . appeared* (Stanford 
Evaluation Consortium, 1976, p. 196), The field did not really come 
of age until the 1975 publication of Guttentag and Struening's 
massive two- volume (1400 pages) Handbook of Evaluation Research. 
This work was intended to provide the student of evaluation with a 
comprehensive and unifying text of 'sacred writings* (Guttentag and 
Struening, 1976, p. 195). 

Whether or not evaluative studies comprise a distinct, unified sub- 
discipline within the social sciences is open to question. Certainly, 
they are presented as such in the abstracting journals and in much of 
the literature. But when one reads the various works under the title 
'evaluative studies', it is clear that there are almost as many 
approaches to evaluation as there are evaluators. Possibly one aspect 
in common to all evaluative studies is that they are concerned with 
'applied' research. Several sociologists, such as Gans (1971), Kelman 
(1972), Lompe (1968), Moynihan (1969), Orlans (1968), and Scott 
and Shore (1979), describe their work as 'applied', 'policy-relevant' 
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sociology. Rather than being concerned with pure theoretical issues, 
they are interested in applying sociological knowledge to the develop- 
ment of policy, particularly government policy, and to the pressing 
social issues of the day. The distinction between theoretical and 
applied research, however, is not very useful for defining a sub- 
discipline, for all theory must eventually be applied to the reality of 
situations in order to have any meaning. 

I have no argument with the notion that sociologists should be 
interested in either policy-relevant research or in the pressing social 
problems of the day— such as poverty, unemployment, social aliena- 
tion, and educational opportunity. The criticism is directed at efforts 
to define such activities in terms of s distinct sub-discipline, and the 
notion that the evaluation of social programs and policy studies are 
more free of theory than other intellectual pursuits. There is a great 
danger in this, for the social scientist may become blind to the fact 
that there is an intrinsic relationship between the problems he 
believes are deserving of study, the theories he chooses, and the 
conclusions he derives. 

The application of sociology to social problems has a long history. 
Scott and Shore (J n 79, p.7) note that Albion Small, in the editorial of 
the first issue of the American Journal of Sociology (1895, p.3), stated 
that 'the relations of man to man are not what they should be' and 
'that something must be done directly, systematically ... to right 
these wrongs'. Small believed that sociological knowledge had to be 
applied to the major social problems of the day. However, as the 
discipline developed and its practitioners sought legitimacy as a true 
science, they adopted a value-free, objective, and neutral relation- 
ship with their subject matter (for a thorough discussion, see 
Friedrichs, 1 970). The belief was that sociology, like any other science, 
only deals with what is, not with what ought to be. The social 
upheavals of the 1960s shook many sociologists free from their value- 
neutral moorings and, once again, they recognized that their task was 
not only to understand society, but also to transform it 

During the last two decades, the value debate within sociology has 
involved three primary groups: (i) the orthodox sociologists believing 
in objectivity and value-freedom on all levels; (ii) those who argue for 
a value commitment from the sociologist on the major social pro- 
blems of the day but still insist upon objectivity in research practice 
(e.g. Gouldner, 1973; Hoult, 1968; Kelman, 1968;) and (iii) those who 
believe that the bias of social science does not necessarily lie with the 
ethical stance of the researcher, but is part of the very theories and 
models of society that are employed (e.g. Edel, 1965; Meszaros, 
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1972; Shaw, 1972), It m the thinking of this last group that is most 
relevant to the present argument. 

Edel (1965, p.255) recognizes that the choice of phenomenon to be 
studied— which is not necessarily the problem which is studied— 
directly influences the internal structure of sociology as an intel- 
lectual discipline. The debate throughout the 1960s and early 1970s 
was whether sociologists developed their theories and applied their 
knowledge to the study of social integration and equilibrium, stability, 
and the maintenance of social order, or whether they devoted their 
time and intellectual capacity to the study of social conflict and 
change. In other words, sociologists were faced with the dilemma of 
being either critical or accepting of the status quo. They realized that 
the same social problem, such as social deviance, could be studied by 
different groups of sociologists who could reach vastly different con- 
clusions. One group might be of the opinion that programs should be 
developed to modify the behaviour of deviants in order to integrate 
them into mainstream society, while another group might conclude 
that the prevailing social order had to be modified in order to destroy 
the social conditions which brought about deviance. This situation 
seems to make a mockery of scientific method until we realize that it 
is not deviance which is the main phenomenon under investigation. 
The first group of sociologists are studying deviance as a problem of 
social stability and integration, and employ theories which are suited 
to such a task— for example, structural-functionalism. The second 
group are studying deviance as a problem of malintegration, struc- 
tural contradiction, and social repression, and also choose theories 
suited to their task— such as conflict theory and structural Marxism. 
The point is a simple one— choice of phenomena and theory coincide 
and affect research results. This is particularly pertinent to those 
social scientists who choose, or are invited, to evaluate the behaviour 
of others. 

The field of evaluation research has reached the stage of maturity 
where its practitioners are in conflict over what the most appropriate 
theories and methods are. Two distinct approaches emerge from the 
literature on evaluation. First, there is the orthodox view that the 
primary purpose of evaluation is to assess whether or not programs or 
organizations are accomplishing their stated goals (Stanford Evalua- 
tion Consortium, 1976, p.204). Evaluation proceeds, particularly in 
the area of education, by first obtaining 'precise behavioural 
specification of goals' and then assessing the effectiveness and 
efficiency of an institution or program in relation to those goals. The 
orthodox stance, as Parlett and Hamilton (1976) indicate, borrows its 
basic theoretical concepts from an 'agricultural-botany paradigm: 
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Students— rather like plant crops— are given pretests (the seedlings are 
weighed or measured) and then submitted to different experiences (treat- 
ment conditions). Subsequently, after a period of time, their attainment 
(growth or yield) is measured to indicate the relative efficiency of the 
methods (fertilizers) used Studies of this kind are designed to yield data 
of one particular type, Le. 'objective" numerical data that permit statistical 
analyses . . . Isolated variables like IQ, social class, test scores, 
personality profiles, and attitude ratings are codified and processed to 
indicate the efficiency of new curricula, media, or methods, (p. 142) 

Evaluation research is not the only field to borrow concepts and 
methods from the biological sciences. One of the main criticisms of 
structural-functional theory in sociology is that it is based on a 
biological metaphor (see Nisbet, 1969), For our purposes, it is useful 
to look at how evaluation research, in its emphasis upon goal- 
effectiveness, parallels the earlfer development of the study of com- 
plex organizations through principles of scientific management (see 
Gulick and Urwick, 1947; Sheldon, 1923; Taylor, 1911). Parlett and 
Hamilton (1976) note that LindvaU and Cox (1970) in The IPI 
Evaluation Program, argue: 

... the 'effectiveness of an innovation is 'determined* by the answers to 
four basic questions: 

(1) What goals should the program achieve? 

(2) What is the plan for achieving these goals? 

(3) Does the operating program represent a true implementation of 
the plan? 

(4) Does the program, when developed and put into operation, achieve 
the desired goals? 



The pioneer practitioner of scientific management, F.W. Taylor, was 
asking the same questions about the goals of business enterprises 
and factories shortly after the turn of the century. 

Not surprisingly, the criticisms of the goal-effectiveness frame- 
work in evaluation research are the same as those which relate to the 
study of scientific management in complex organizations. In 
summary, the criticisms are that the framework orientates the 
researcher primarily to the problems of management, it ignores the 
dynamics of the goal-setting process, it does not take sufficient 
account of how goals change over time, and it ignores the fact that, 
below the level of formally stated goals, there may be considerable 
conflict over what exactly an institution or program is to achieve 
(Berk and Rossi, 1976; Edwards, Guttentag and Snapper, 1975; 
Parlett, 1971; Parlett and Hamilton, 1976; and Sjoberg, 1975. For 
similar criticisms in the area of complex organizations, see Baldridge, 
1971; Perrow, 1972; Silverman, 1970). 



(Parlett and Hamilton, 1976, p.155) 
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At least since the work of Taylor, the popular image of the 
organizational theorist has been one of the efficiency expert Bu% as 
Silverman (1970) notes, the simple fact is that effectiveness and 
efficiency 'are generally not very interesting sociological problems, at 
least as usually conceived'. He writes that* 

While it may be possible to explain the degree to which an organisation is 
'efficient*, this will not help in understanding why its structure is as it is, 
unless we make the tautological assumption that organisations take the 
form that they do as a response to their needs, one of which is presumably 
'efficiency', (p. 19) 

Anyone who has worked in an academic institution knows that the 
very structure of the orga; uion can create a great deal of imbalance, 
dissension, and conflict structure of complex organizations 
needs to he investigated in terms of conflict change, and 
contradiction — not in terms of efficiency. Goal setting and policy for- 
mation need to be seen as more than mechanistic processes whereby 
actors collect and synthesize information on certain programs, and 
then form consensus on the most adequate of several alternatives. 
Rather, groups compete with one another in the attempt to elicit 
decisions favourable to their own interests and values. Deming 
(1975} indicates that an evaluation of the effectiveness of a program 
can proceed if the researcher and program directors can arrive at a 
consensus on the basic goals which are to be achieved* But goal con- 
flict, not consensus, may be the overriding characteristic of an institu- 
tion or social program. For example, the maximization of profits may 
be one of the basic goals of the managers of Ford Motor Company. In 
order to facilitate this goal, they may attempt to increase production 
efficiency while at the same time cutting labour costs. The workers on 
the factory floor, on the other hand, may not support this goal. Their 
major concern within the organization is more likely to be the max- 
imization of wages, better working conditions, and a shorter working 
week. And both groups have powerful methods available to them for 
achieving their respective goals and aims. 

Institutions of higher education, to say nothing of the communities 
in which they are placed, are large, complex, heterogeneous 
organizations. They consist of individuals and groups who have 
diverse and sometimes conflicting goals and interests. Clearly, an 
activity which may be judged as being effective in terms of the 
interests of one group may be detrimental to the interests of another. 
The researcher needs to concentrate on why certain goals and not 
others have been selected, on how informal goals may run either 
parallel or counter to the formal ones, on whose interests the formal 
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goals serve* and, most importantly* on how the environment may 
influence or even dramatically alter the institution s goals and aims 
(see Selznick, 1948; 1949). 

In searching for a theory and method which can account for the 
problems and processes ignored by the goal-effectiveness frame- 
work, several authors have come up with a second, alternative 
approach to evaluation— what Parlett in particular, terms * illumin- 
ative evaluation (Parlett, 1971; Parlett and Dearden, 1977; Parlett 
and Hamilton, 1976; Stake, 1967; Stake and Gjerdge, 1971; 
Trow, 1970). 

According to Parlett and Hamilton (1976), illuminative evaluation 
'stands unambiguously within the alternative anthropological 
paradigm* (p. 144). In their view, the researcher using this 
approach has: 

to familiarize himself thoroughly with the day-to-day reality of the setting 
or settings that he is studying. In this he is similar to social 
anthropologists or to natural historians. Like them he makes no attempt 
to manipulate, control, or eliminate situational variables, but takes as 
given the complex scene he encounters, (pi 47) 

The techniques of the illuminative evaluator are observation— 'the 
investigator builds up a continuous record of ongoing events, tran- 
sactions, and informal remarks* (p. 148); interviews— 'discovering the 
views of participants is crucial to assessing the impact of an inno- 
vation* (p. 149); and questionnaires and tests. In discussing the 
subjective element in illuminative evaluation, the authors state: 

The use of interpretative human insight and skills is, indeed, encouraged 
rather than discouraged. The illuminative evaluator thus joins a diverse 
group of specialists (e.g. psychiatrists, social anthropologists, and his- 
torians) among whom this is taken for granted, (p. 151) 

In the limited sense that the present research is evaluative, 
illuminative evaluation provides the most appropriate option with 
regard to the various approaches available in the formal literature. 
With its emphasis upon comprehensive understanding of complex 
social interrelationships and observation and description, it is highly 
compatible with what was previously stated about the case study 
method. But unfortunately, Parlett and his colleagues view illumi- 
native evaluation as an approach to the subject matter, not as a 
method which requires discussion of its logical scientific foundations 
and a thorough consideration of theoretical perspectives. Parlett and 
Dearden (1977) see it as a pragmatic rather than a theoretical 
approach and one which squires no particular intellectual back- 
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ground or training in the social sciences* It is this simplistic regard for 
method and theory on which criticisms of illuminative evaluation are 
based (Smith, 1980; Parsons, 1978). Most historians, for example, 
would take exception to the statement that interpretative human 
insight and skills are taken for granted Many historians spend much 
of their time demonstrating how ideas, interpretations, and human 
insight— both their own and those of others— arise out of specific 
historical circumstances. Also, they are always conscious of the fact 
that their theories and insights may not be applicable to the 
behaviour of people living at a different time or under different 
cultural circumstances. A similar stance would be adopted by most 
social anthropologists. 

The thinking of Parlett and his colleagues certainly has value but, 
in their efforts at 're-discovering the wheel*, they will have to face 
many of the same epistemological dilemmas that have confronted 
historians and social anthropologists for at least the last century. 
Adopting the general approach of the historian and social 
anthropologist, without considering the scientific basis and logic of 
their theories and methods will do little to advance evaluation 
research. Newly developing disciplines end up dealing with very 
old problems. 

None the less, I am in full agreement with Parlett and others con- 
cerned with illuminative evaluation that the study of effectiveness 
and efficiency, particularly in terms of gathering objective, statis- 
tically manipulative data, does not raise very interesting questions 
for an investigator interested in the complexities and dynamics of 
institutions. Where I take exception to illuminative evaluation is with 
regard to the implication that observational research is any less 
theory dependent than other forms of research. 

By stating the problem with the goal-effectiveness framework in 
the manner set out above, a theory of complex organizations already 
emerges. It is one which emphasizes theories of conflict and change, 
and views the complex organization as a political collective of 
individuals and groups. The political model of higher education 
institutions based on conflict theory is becoming well established in 
the literature (Baldridge, 1971; Conrad, 1978; Fashing, 1969; 
Kaestle, 1976; van den Berghe, 1973) and it will be loosely employed 
throughout the remainder of the wsrk. This model focuses on group 
antagonism, the divergent and pluralistic nature of group goals, and 
the role of conflict and its resolution in forming the structure, func- 
tion, and character of complex organizations* More will be said about 
the adequacy of conflict theory and a political model for explaining 




the behaviour of members of higher educational organizations in the 
concluding chapter 

Similar to the enlightenment model employed by many socio- 
logists interested in social policy research (Dror, 1971; Gans, 1971; 
.Janowitz, 1972; Kelman, 1972; Price, 1965), the goal of illuminative 
evaluation is to enlighten and further the understanding of policy 
makers, innovators, and planners associated with an institution 
or program. The emphasis is not on effectiveness but on the 
complexities of social interaction and on the unintended, as well as 
the intended consequences of institutional activity. As Janowitz 
(1972, pp.3-5) indicates with regard to the enlightenment model in 
sociology, the task is not to sit in judgment or to make specific recom- 
mendations, but to create the conditions and intellectual climate for 
more informed decision making* But such an intellectual climate can- 
not be achieved without a heavy dependence upon theory. 

The illuminative model of evaluation may become a more powerful 
tool for research if its practitioners develop a higher regard for 
theory. But the discussion on theory and method in this section begs 
one final question with regard to evaluative studies: if the investi- 
gator is to propose strategies for change, by what criteria are they to 
be assessed as appropriate? The obvious answer is that they must be 
consistent with the observations and theoretical conclusions of the 
study— they cannot be assessed by any appeal to an objective 
authority. This answer is not entirely adequate, for it is also obvious 
that sociologists, both in theory and practice, are much more skilled 
at providing a critical analysis of society, than at transforming it This 
caveat applies to all suggestions for change made in the present 
study. 

Concluding Remarks 

It is stressed above that organizations are pluralistic, split by 
divergent interest groups, and that goal setting and policy formation 
are basically political processes. But it should be mentioned that the 
normative and symbolic aspects of organizational life are not ignored 
in the study. Higher education institutions are basically normative 
institutions (Etzioni, 1961), the significance of which is often not fully 
appreciated. Such norms and values as academic freedom, dis- 
ciplinary allegiance, excellence in scholarship, professional authority, 
democratic participation in decision making, and so on— whether 
they are fully believed in or not—are essential for understanding the 
behaviour of members of colleges and universities (see van den 
Berghe, 1973). 



The study of nodal conflict is a central aspect to this res<-?rch. 
But conflict is not necessarily to be regarded as a disruptive forct, 
rather it should be seen as a natural and inevitable feature of the 
human condition (Baldridge, 1971; Coser, 1956; Dahrendorf, 1959; 
Gluekman, 1966). As will be demonstrated, social conflict with ;i 
complex organizations comes in many forms* 

Research Techniques 

The field research for this study was conducted between March and 
December 1980. During this period I lived with my family in the 
Latrobe Valley, at a residence approximately ten minutes drive from 
GIAE. The bulk of the data was collected during this period, and 
most of the interpretations are confined to observations made in 
1 980. However, some of the issues were of such importance that their 
observation and analysis had to be carried over into 1981. Though I 
had left the Latrobe Valley in 1 98 1 ? I made many journeys back to the 
Institute, kept in regular contact with a few key members, and was 
supplied with council papers and other important documents 
throughout the year. 

Bell and Newby (1971, p.57) comment that 'social systems can be 
categorized by the degree of difficulty of entry for the fieldworker\ In 
this sense, GIAE must be judged as a liberal, open-minded, tolerant 
and receptive institution. GIAE, like any other heterogeneous 
organization, has its internal conflicts and problems, but fear of 
external scrutiny certainly is not one of them. During the period of 
field research I was afforded the opportunity to observe all 
activities — no matter how sensitive the issue. I was given access to al) 
committees, including council, and all files, documents, and other 
written information were made available to me. 

All members of staff gave freely of their time to answer my many 
questions and to engage in formal interviews* I was asked into the 
homes of many staff members and some council members, and was 
able to form an extensive information network. During the period of 
field research, I never felt that my position within the local structure 
unduly limited my access to information. AU members of the senior 
administrative staff, council, and academic staff were quite willing to 
talk freely about any issue. During the initial four to five weeks of the 
field research, I was regarded with a slight degree of suspicion by 
some members of academic staff. The academic staff association had 
recently experienced a severe conflict with the administration and 
council, and relationships within the organization were highly 
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charged. But once I explained that I represented the interests of no 
one faction— neither that of administration nor of academic staff— 
and that I was an independent social researcher, these suspicions 
evaporated. 

In addition, some of the more junior members of the non-academic 
staff, such as typists and administrative officers, initially saw me as 
an agent of the central administration — some believing that I was at 
GIAE to check up on their performance. Those suspicions also dis- 
appeared when I explained the nature of my research* However, some 
of the junior staff members remained Curious as to why I wanted to 
ask them questions, believing that they possessed no important or 
worthwhile information about the organization. 

Members of local industry, municipal councils, welfare agencies, 
the Town and Country Planning Board, the Regional Education 
Office, local newspapers, public and private schools, and a host of 
other organizations were quite willing to talk about GIAE, the 
Gippsland region, other organizations, and education in general. 
Within the various public bodies and the major industries, there was 
a keen interest in both GIAE and higher education. 

The hospitality and co-operation shown to me by students 
matched that of the staff of GIAE. The student union gave me 
permission to observe their meetings, and various student leaders 
such as the immediate past president of the union board, Mr Greg 
Vines, took an interest in the research. The president of the union 
board during 1980 kept me well informed about student issues, as 
did the union's executive officer, Mr Ed Brew. Individual students 
were quite willing to answer questions and engage in discussions 
about the nature and character of GIAE. 

During the period of field research, three basic techniques were 
used for gathering data; participant observation, interviews, and the 
study of documents. 

Participant Observation 

In sociology and social anthropology, the word Observation* is almost 
synonymous with the term 'case study\ The researcher places him- 
self in the community and, over a period of time, observes and 
records the day-to-day activities of its members. Almost every social 
event is of some importance. Fieldwork is a 24 hour a day activity, 
and what may seem at first to be a trivial event may take on 
significance as the researcher builds his holistic picture of the 
community under observation. 
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During my stay at GIAF, I observed a variety of formal and 
informal events. Throughout the year, I sat in on numerous commit* 
tee meetings— one could be involved with committees from 9 a.m. in 
the morning to past midnight. Obviously, I was forced to select those 
committees for observation which were central to my research 
interests. The committees which I observed on a regular basis were 
council and its sub-committees, academic board, school boards, the 
director s executive committee, course advisory committees, and the 
union board. The proceedings of other committees were observed 
when the issue under discussion seemed to be important to the 
research. Various ad hoc committees were formed throughout the 
year, and several of these were placed under observation. 

Often, more information was obtained during the drinks sessions 
following committee meetings than during the formal proceedings. 
Also, informal observation was achieved through my participation in 
various staff and student parties, student dances and folk concerts, 
dinners and semi-formal gatherings, talking with a certain section of 
staff at the local hotel, and so on. Of course, much of the information 
gathered during such events was in the form of gossip, and I 
attempted to follow Gluckman's (1963) 'rules of gossip*. Neverthe- 
less, it needs to be recognized that gossip, value-laden statements, 
and opinions— however ill-informed they may be— are an important 
part of the historical record of any organization. 

Interviews and the Collection of Verbal Information 

In a case study, the researcher gathers verbal information from 
hundreds of people. During my stay at GIAE, some of the verbal 
information was collected through highly structured interviews, 
based on set topics. A few of the interviews were quite short, lasting 
for only one hour, while others took several days to complete. Some 
interviews were of an informal, conversational nature. Because of the 
rural location of GIAE, staff members spend much of their time 
travelling in cars. Accompanying staff members on various trips was 
an excellent way of collecting verbal information through informal 
conversation. Most interviews with people outside the Institute were 
of a more formal and structured nature. 

A section if GIAE had been involved with the Institute since its 
inception. This group was questioned on a variety of issues, both past 
and present. After a few months of information gathering, a network 
of key informants developed. As is typical with many case studies, 
this network consisted primarily of informants holding key positions 
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within the local social structure— both within and without the 
Institute. Some field researchers believe that it is the alienated, 
disenchanted person who makes the best informant (Vidich and 
Bensman, 1955). However, in the present research, it is assumed that 
those holding power and influence within the social structure are also 
the people closest to the issues and the most involved in the decision- 
making process and, therefore, the ones who can provide the most 
useful information. 

The Collection of Written Information 

The study of official documents and records is of importance for 
two reasons. First, the researcher can use documents to check 
the accuracy of verbal information. Second, archives provide the 
researcher with a sense of the institution's history and development 
Throughout 1980 I sifted my way through thousands of pages of 
GIAE archival material. I read the reports of various commissions of 
inquiry, the minutes and agenda of a multitude of committees, formal 
speeches, articles published on the Institute, student newspapers, 
official correspondence, memoranda, newspaper clippings, financial 
reports, discussion papers, and so on. However, it would have been 
impossible to read every document contained in the central records 
collection in the time allocated for field research. As with informants, 
a network of key documents developed— such as the files of council 
and academic board— and these were consulted more vigorously than 
other written information. 
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HISTORY AND BACKGROUND 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF AUSTRALIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 



The objective of the education provided by a technical college is to 
equip men and women for the practical world of industry and commerce, 
teaching them the way in which manufacturing and business are 
carried on and the fundamental rules which govern their successful 
operation. The university course, on the other hand, tends to 
emphasize the development of knowledge and the importance of 
research; in so doing it imparts much information which is valuable to 
the practical man but which is often incidental to the main objective. 
Both types of education are required by the community, and in increa- 
sing amounts, but it is important that students receive the kind of 
education best suited to their innate abilities and purposes in life. At 
present, certain pressures tend to overtax the academic ability of a 
considerable segment of the student population which could be better 
provided for in institutions offering courses of different orientation 
and less exacting academically. 



While holding to the norm of egalitarian social relations, Australia is, 
paradoxically, also one of the most bureaucratized nations in the 
western world (see Encel, 1970). This is the case for the society in 
general and for education in particular (Auchmuty, 1963), Since 
World War II f centralized bureaucratic control has progressively 
become the domineering feature in the development of Australian 
tertiary education. Traditionally, particularly after federation in 
190 1 , the provision of formal education in Australia was essentially a 
state matter. But in recent years, successive governments have 
steadily increased the Commonwealth's involvement in educational 
affairs (for a review, see Birch, Hind and Tomlinson, 1979; Birch and 
Smart, 1977; Harman, 1980a; Jecks, 1971). This has resulted in a 
complex array of state and federal mechanisms for co-ordinating, 
rationalizing, and directing Australian tertiary education. Following 
the Report of the Committee on Australian Universities (Murray 
committee) in 1957, new layers have been added every few years to 



Australia. Committee on the 
Future of Tertiary Education in 
Australia to the Australian 
Universities Commission, 1964 
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the educational bureaucratic hierarchy, and entirely new educational 
sectors have appeared on the scene. Also, the li3t of reports and 
recommendations made by various committees and commissions of 
inquiry on the structure and function of tertiary education has grown 
longer year by year. 

In reviewing the Commonwealth situation up to 1975, Smart 
(1977) writes: 

In 1964, there were only two major Commonwealth education authorities, 
the Commonwealth Office of Education (COE, 1945) and the Australian 
Universities Commission (AUC, 1959). By 1975, there had been added 
the Commission on Advanced Education (1965), the Department of 
Education and Science (1966), the Schools Commission (1973), the 
Technical and Further Education Commission (1975) and the Curriculum 
Development Centre (1975). (p.24) 

The Murray Report on universities (1957) preceded the creation of the 
AUC , . . the Martin Report on colleges (1964) preceded the CAE ... the 
Karmel Report (1973) preceded the Schools Commission ... the Kangan 
Report (1974) preceded TAFEC . . . 

The Karmel Kangan . . . Committees were interim bodies established as 
part of an ALP government decision to have on-going advisory com- 
missions, rather than committees of inquiry, (p.27) 

To mention but a few changes and additions, by 1981 the 
commissions on advanced education, TAFE, and universities had 
been replaced by three councils, responsible for the functions of each 
sector, and reporting to the Tertiary Education Commission (TEC) 
created in 1977. Also during this period, the Williams committee 
(Rcp**t of the Committee of Inquiry into Education and Training, 
1978) the Sax committee (Report of the Committee on Nurse Educa- 
tion Training, 1979), and the Auchmuty committee (Report of the 
National Inquiry, 1980) had submitted their reports to government 
In 1 98 1 the Prime Minister issued a Ministerial Statement Review of 
Commonwealth Functions, prepared by a committee of senior 
government ministers, chaired by the Minister of Commerce and 
called the 'Razdr Gang' in the popular press* One recommendation of 
the 'Razor Gang* was that mono-purpose teachers colleges 
amalgamate with other institutions. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment indicated that it would not fund the 30 institutions it had listed 
for amalgamation until the process had been completed. 

The decisions of the 'Razor Gang' signal a new relationship 
between government and education institutions. In the past, 
government's approach to educational matters has been through the 
expert advice of committees of inquiry and statutory authorities. The 
decisions of the 'Razor Gang' show the willingness of government to 
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ignore and by-pass these procedures and intervene directly in the 
affairs of higher education institutions. For example, one of the 
decisions was that an Australian university close its faculty of 
engineering which, along with other government decisions, resulted 
in a national day of protest by university staff. 

In Parts III and IV of the text, it will be argued that individual 
institutions, such as GIAE, have been both beneficiaries and victims 
of various centralized bureaucratic structures created for the 
purpose of controlling the development of tertiary education. This 
chapter presents a brief outline — with particular reference to 
Victoria and the development of the CAE system— of some of the 
main historical events which have shaped the structure of Australian 
higher education. 

The Victorian Technical School System and the 
Development of Colleges of Advanced Education 

Technical education within Victoria had its beginnings in the middle 
of the last century with the establishment of working men's colleges, 
schools of mines, and mechanics institutes (Docherty, 1973; Murray- 
Smith, 1966). The Melbourne Mechanics Institute began operation 
in 1&39, and over the years many similar institutions were 
established and disbanded. However, by 1960 there existed in 
Victoria an array of well-established (though not well-endowed) 
technical colleges. These institutions were particularly strong with 
regard to engineering education at diploma level In fact, the 
Victorian technical college system was so well developed that the 
State gained a reputation for exporting professional engineers to 
other parts of the country, 

Hermann (1970, p. 126) states that in 1960 4 it was relatively simple 
tc distinguish the purpose and functions of higher and further 
education institutions in Australia** He writes: 

At a university, one could *read* for a degree in arts, in science, or in one of 
a number of professional courses . . . On so doing, one was considered to 
he educated* that is. was considered to be capable of critical thinking, 
capable of arguing from first principles* and capable of . . . analysis . . . At a 
technical college, one could study a vocational course at professional* sub- 
professional (technical) or trade level, could undertake a 'remedial' 
general e^... cation course . . . or could attend an 'adult education' 
course. 

Even then, the distinction between the two types of institution was 
probably not that simple. But what stands out with regard to the 
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technical colleges is that they were, fundamentally, commercial and 
industrial in nature. The industrial aspect of their course programs 
has been both their strength and, when it came time to develop the 
senior technical colleges into CAEs, their weakness. 

Victoria's dual system of secondary education is a system which 
led to the extensive development of technical colleges, but also a 
system which created a status hierarchy amongst Victorian state 
secondary schools. Since the 1940s, the larger metropolitan technical 
colleges had sought recognition of their diploma courses as 
equivalent to degrees, and an upgrading of the colleges to university 
status (see Dare, 1976). However, the colleges have always been 
regarded by the general community as 1 eing lower in status and pres- 
tige relative to academic education within high schools and 
universities. 

The low prestige of the colleges is the result of three historical 
factors. First, the mere separation of secondary education into two 
streams, with one leading to technical college entry and the other to 
university entry or teacher education, made the evaluative 
comparison of institutions inevitable (Woods, 1978, p. 15). Second, 
though there was also an element of self-improvement involved, the 
technical schools developed in the nineteenth century as a middle 
class response to the dilemmas of the working class, and to supply 
capital with skilled labour. The class system within the society as a 
whole reproduced itself within the educational structure (Birrell, 
1974; Edgar, 1976). The technical colleges were associated 'with 
education for the lower classes*, which meant a utilitarian, industrial 
education. High school education led to ^hite-collar employment, 
university entry, and professional careers; technical education led to 
a career in the trades or sub-professional training in such areas as 
engineering. Third, though in some respects the technical colleges 
were considered as providing higher level education, they were also 
intimately associated in the public's mind with the utilitarian training 
at the secondary level, as Woods (1978) notes: 

There can be no serious doubt that the secondary sections of Victorian 
technical schools have always been held in lower esteem than the high 
schools. The senior technical diploma courses that were offered in six 
council- controlled and fourteen education department colleges ... by 
1965 might have been spared a similarly invidious comparison with 
university degree courses had they been presented in premises that were 
physically separate from those of secondary classes. This* however, was 
not the case; an intimate relationship had developed between Victorian 
junior technical schools and the diploma-awarding technical colleges. 
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While various committees of inquiry exhorted the value of techni- 
cal college diplomas they generally resisted upgrading their status. 
For example, in early 1961 the Victorian Government appointed the 
Committee for the Development of Tertiary Education in Victoria 
under the chairmanship of Major-General Sir Alan Ramsay. The 
Ramsay Committee reported to the Minister of Education in August 
1963. While the Committee dealt mainly with university education, it 
aJso considered the arrangements which were being made at that 
time to: 



lift the standard of entry to diploma courses in technical colleges to 
Technical Leaving Certificate level, i.e, f one year below present 
Matriculation, and to require four years of full- time study for diplomas. At 
the end of that time a student will have spent in full- time stud} the same 
length of time as another student who matriculates at a secondary school, 
and then spends three years in a university obtaining a first degree. It 
seems to us obvious that claims will be made for degree status for such 
courses, (p,69) 



In discussing the validity of such a claim, the Committee considered 
that technical college diplomas 'have for many years been highly 
regarded, and have for those who hold them given right of entry to 
many jabs . . . They have a valued place in the hierarchy of 
qualifications' (pp.72-3) (emphasis provided). But the Committee 
also felt that 'the word "degree" as an academic award of an 
Australian university means something in Australia and in those 
countries where Australian graduates go* (p.77). With regard to 
raising the standard of the diploma the Committee believed that 'it 
would . . . serve no useful educational or vocational purpose', and that 
raising its standard 'could deter from commencing it, or divert into 
other courses, many who now enter it confidently or hopefully. Some- 
thing akin to it would be reinstituted because it is and will be needed' 
(p.73). Two years later, however, the Martin Report set events in 
train which led to the conversion of former technical college diplomas 
into degrees, the very diversion of students into other courses which 
the Ramsay Committee feared, and an acceleration of the rivalry 
between technical and university education— rivalry which continues 
to this day. The distinction which the Ramsay Committee made 
between the prestige of the university degree and the technical 
college diploma merely echoed the one which the Murray Committee 
had made in 1957. In December 1956 the Prime Minister, the 
Honourable R.G. Menzies, invited Sir Keith Murray, the then Chair- 
man of the University Grants Committee in Great Britain, to head a 
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committee of inquiry into the future of Australian universities. 
Murray was asked to investigate in particular 

1 the role of the university in the Australian community; 

2 the extension and co-ordination of university facilities; 

3 technological education at university level; and 

4 the financial needs of universities . . . 

The Committee on Australian Universities submitted its Report in 
September 1957 and recommended that the Commonwealth 
Government become more involved in the affairs of the universities — 
particularly with regard to finance and development— and that an 
Australian Universities Grants Committee be established to advise 
the government on university matters. The States were finding it 
increasingly difficult to bear the financial burden of university 
development, and in 1959 the Australian Universities Commission 
(renamed Universities Commission in 1974) was constituted to 
advise the Commonwealth Government, on a triennial basis, on the 
financial needs of universities. The Commonwealth provided the 
States with matching grants up to 1974, after which time it assumed 
full financial responsibility for all forms of higher education. With 
regard to appropriate levels of higher education, the Murray Commit- 
tee supported the traditional view that the roles of the university 
were scholarship, the pursuit of knowledge for knowledge's sake, 
pure research, and to provide training for the professions. The 
technical college, on the other hand, should 'give its whole attention 
to educating the craftsmen, the technicians and others, at various 
standards up to and including the sub-professional level * . (Woods, 
1978, p.33). 
The Committee went on to state: 

Throughout Australia the aims and methods of training graduate 
engineers and applied scientists on the one hand and of technicians and 
craftsmen on the'other appear to be reasonably well defined; but we think 
that there are a number of problems yet to be solved in the education of 
the large body of professional and aub-professional men lying between 
these extremes. The Committees chief concern is with the present blurring 
of responsibilities between the university and the technical colleges. We con- 
sider that the universities, while not neglecting their obligations toward 
part-time degree students, should not lightly run the risk of stepping outside 
their proper functions or of allowing themselves to become dual-purpose 
institutions. (Murray, 1957, p. 123) (emphasis provided) 

In this regard, it is interesting to note the recent amalgamations 
between certain universities and CAEs within Australia. 
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The Murray Committee recommended the expansion and upgra- 
ding of Australian universities, along with the mechanisms to facili- 
tate and co-ordinate their growth. However, by 1961 it was apparent 
that the demand for higher education was expanding far more rapidly 
than was the capacity of the universities to supply student places. 
In that year, the Menzies government asked the AUC and its chair- 
man, Sir Leslie Martin, to establish the 'Committee on the Future of 
Tertiary Education in Australia*. In the press release announcing the 
formation of the Martin Committee (1964), the Prime Minister 
stated: 

The rapidly increasing number of students who may wish to take advan- 
tage of tertiary education, and other factors such as student wastage, staff 
shortage and the pressure on universities generally, make it imperative 
that we investigate the best way of making the most efficient use of avail- 
able and potential resources. (VoLI, p,225) 

At the time the Martin Committee was appointed, both the govern- 
ment and educators were concerned that rapidly expanding student 
enrolments would dilute the standards and status of the universities, 
and distract them from their traditional role of pure research and 
scholarly pursuits. Menzies himself adopted an elitist view of higher 
education, believing in the primacy of the traditional university 
model (Lublin, 1977, p.76; Bessant, 1977; and see Menzies, 1939, 
1963, and 1968), It is interesting to note the Prime Ministers 
attitude in the following interchange of points of view. One minor 
recommendation of the Martin Committee was that students who 
successfully completed their first year of university should 
automatically be awarded later-year Commonwealth University 
Scholarships, Addressing Parliament on 24 March 1965), Menzies 
stated: 

The Government does not feel it should accept this suggested unknown 
charge on future Budgets . . . 
Mr Bryant— This is a fizzer. 

Sir Robert Menzies— To me it is a novel idea that getting through your 
first year at the first attempt should qualify you for a scholarship. This is 
quite to me, 

Dr J.F, Cairns- The Prime Minister is still in the nineteenth 
century. 

Sir Robert Menzies— I was horn in the nineteenth century, I used to 
know a good deal about scholarships having won quite a few in those 
rather harder schocls of competition. 

Dr J.F. Cairns— We are not all as brilliant as you are* you know. 
Sir Robert Menaies— Weil, you must speak for yourself. 



(cited in Wilkes, 1965, Appendix B) 
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Also, the expansion of university education suggested by the Murray 
Committee had placed a heavy burden on the Commonwealth 
Treasury— universities, particularly the establishment of new ones, 
were not cheap. In assessing the future of higher education in 
Australia, financial considerations were to play an important role in 
the deliberations of the Martin Committee {Woods, 1970). 

The Committee's investigations were to be wide-ranging, and it 
was to consider all forms of post- secondary education (see covering 
letters to the Martin Report, VoLI). The original Committee con- 
sisted of 17 people. At that time, 11 members were, or had been, 
directly associated with the universities (including 10 professors or 
emeritus professors). The remaining members consisted of two state 
directors of education, one grazier, two industrialists, and the head of 
RMIT. 

Lublin (1977, p.76) speculates that Menkes may have 'stacked* 
the Committee 'in order to ensure that his vision of the universities as 
centres of excellence would not suffer dilution and modification . . .'. 
Certainly, the main recommendations of the Committee did nothing 
to disturb the traditional pattern of Australian university education. 
However, the new Australian universities established during the 
1960s were keen to experiment with innovations in academic pro- 
grams and structure, and there is evidence to suggest that Menzies 
may have been concerned more about securing a cheaper alternative 
to the universities, than protecting traditional university interests 
(Gallagher, 1980). 

Though the Martin Committee Report was not to be tabled in 
Federal Parliament until March 1965, the first two volumes were for- 
warded to the AUG in August 1964. The Report stated that diver- 
sification and increased participation in higher education should be 
achieved through the expansion of alternative, non-university forms 
of education. The Committee rejected any notion of expanding the 
role and function of the universities. The Committee believed that no 
new universities should be established in the future, that part-time 
and external studies at universities should be gradually reduced and 
eventually eliminated, and that university entrance be restricted to 
students whose standard of pass at matriculation level was high 
enough to predict that they would graduate in minimum time (three 
years), or minimum time plus one year. 

The Committee also investigated the concept of the American 
community (junior) college, but rejected it as being unsuitable for 
Australia. Rather, the Committee argued for expansion and diver- 
sification through upgrading the existing technical colleges and, to 
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some extent* the teachers colleges. In advancing the notion of diver- 
sification through non- university forms of higher education, the 
Martin Committee (1964) stated: 

theie is a danger of higher education becoming identified in the minds of 
the community with university education . . . Ability is a complex human 
quality; and emphasis on university studies to the exclusion of others in 
higher education is wasteful of much human talent . . . 
If . . . the Committee had recommended only an increase in the number of 
university places, it would have created a further problem— the recruit- 
ment of university staff of appropriate quality and experience, and in 
sufficient numbers, to cope with the larger numbers of students and f at 
the same time, to preserve university standards, (p. 175) 

In proposing the expansion and diversification of non-university 
higher education, the Martin Committee (1964) recommended a new 
bureaucratic structure for the management and co-ordination of 
educational activities. It envisaged the establishment in each State of 
an institute of colleges to oversee technical education* and a board of 
teacher education to supervise the activities of teachers colleges. The 
institute of colleges would, for example: 

. . - consider general plans for the expansion of technical and other tertiary 
non~ university education, . . . make triennial submissions, . . . develop 
diversity in curricula, . . . exercise general supervision over the standards, , . . 
of examinations, . . . co-ordinate the work of the colleges and of the types 
of instruction given, (p. 183). 

At the federal level, the Committee recommended the creation of 
three bodies to co-ordinate the activities of each sector— teacher 
education, technical, and university. These three bodies would report 
to one umbrella committee: the Australian Tertiary Education 
Commission. In effect, the Martin Committee proposed a tripartite 
system of tertiary education. However, the government was to accept 
only those recommendations relating to technological education, and 
only the State of Victoria was to create an institute of colleges in the 
form recommended by the Committee. 

Throughout its Report, the Committee made generalizations 
about the intrinsic human value of higher education. But in terms of 
both philosophy and practical recommendations, the thrust of the 
Report was towards expansion of technological education. The 
Martin Committee (1964) began its Report with general statements 
on the value of education to the nation: 

The human values associated with education are so well recognized as 
to need little elaboration . . . Education should be regarded as an invest- 
ment which yields direct and significant economic benefits through 
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increasing the skill of the population and through accelerating techno- 
logical progress . . . The Committee has framed its recommendations with 
the object of widening the range of educational opportunities , . . of pro- 
viding extensive vocational and specialized training and of ensuring that 
Australia makes a worth-while contribution to the advancement of 
knowledge . . . 

The Committee agrees with the view . . . that higher education should be 
available to all . . . according to their inclination and capacity. Such a view 
accords with the aspirations of individuals and serves the needs of the 
comi unity in promoting dynamic economic growth. (p*l) 

The Committee has been judged harshly for uncritically accepting 
the value of social and economic benefits of science and technology, 
for applying an economic growth model to higher education, and 
for failing to think through its concept of expanded technological 
education {Lublin, 1977; Partridge, 1965; Short, 1967; and Woods, 
1978). Lublin (1977), for example, thought that it was a 'pity that the 
Committee never . . . saw itself obliged to spell out and examine its 
assumption. (p.74). And because of this she felt that some of 
the Report: 

. . . was merely rhetoric, while other parts rested on a very utilitarian view 
of the purpose and benefits of higher education— the language and the 
metaphors were those of the financier and economist, rather than the 
educational planner. 

But the most important criticism of the Report has proved to be that 
it failed to examine how expanded technological education was to be 
a true alternative to university education* 

The Martin Committee (1964) believed that *the principal objec- 
tive of the technical colleges is to equip men and women for the 
practical world of industry* (p.127). The Committee was also 'con- 
vinced of the need to expand the technical colleges and to provide a 
well-defined organizational structure for their operation*. But how 
this organizational structure was to differ from that of the universities 
remained vague and unarticulated throughout the Report 

The Committee spoke of upgrading the status of the existing 
technical colleges* and believed that the introduction of some liberal 
arts and humanities courses would help to achieve this end, as well as 
provide opportunities for students who wished to study administra- 
tion. It also believed that, at a future time, the institute of colleges 
might award degrees in certain specialized areas. But the Martin 
Committee (1964) was adamant that the colleges should not emulate 
the universities: 
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While the Committee is anxious that the academic status of the con- 
stituent members of Institute of Colleges should he raised ... it insists 
that they should resist the temptation to copy the educational processes 
and curricula of universities* The Committee's proposals envisage a 
greater diversity of tertiary education in Australia, but any hope of achiev- 
ing this diversity would be nullified if colleges attempted to transform 
themselves into universities, (p. 184) 

Menzies, in introducing the Martin Report to Parliament on 24 
March 1965, reinforced the notion that the colleges and the univer- 
sities should have different educational functions. He also expressed 
his belief that a status differential (in terms of level of award and type 
of student) should exist between the two sets of institutions: 

These colleges would provide for those students who, though qualified, do 
not wish to undertake a full university course, or whose chosen course is 
not considered appropriate for a university, or whose level at passing mat- 
riculation indicated a small chance of graduation from a university in 
minimum time plus one year . . . 

(Commonwealth financial support) . . . will be confined to assistance for 
strengthening, and expanding, and introducing, diploma courses. We have 
noted the Committee's suggestion that at some time in the future the 
new institute of colleges that it envisages may . . . provide post-diploma 
courses leading to degrees. But the support now pledged by the Common- 
wealth will not go beyond supporting the basic concept of the Committee 
as to new type colleges with a variety of advanced courses leading on com- 
pietion to a diploma. We wish to emphasise this point ... for we entirely 
agree with the Committee's statements that these new type institutions 
should 'resist the temptation to copy the educational processes ... of 
universities'. , . 

We see these collev *s as . . . teaching at the tertiary level and as catering 
for the diploma . student (emphasis provided) 



The Commonwealth Government would supply funds for advanced 
education to the State on a grant-sharing basis. But, as previously 
mentioned, it rejected te-e concept of a tertiary education commis- 
sion, and the funding of the teachers colleges. However, it subse- 
quently established the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on 
Advanced Education (CACAE) to oversee and co-ordinate the 
development of the colleges. 

The Martin Report had a profound impact on the development of 
Australian higher education, < id in many respects the CAE system 
has achieved the goals set for r But it needs to be recognized that 
the goals which educational policy makers hope to achieve may be 
affected, and sometimes even subverted, by the social context in 
which they are introduced. Also, policy decisions may themselves 



(cited in Wilkes, 1965, Appendix B) 
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alter social relations in an entirely unexpected manner. Through 
hindsight, it is clear that both the Martin Report and the Common- 
wealth Government's selective acceptance of the recommendations 
had several unintended consequences, particularly in the areas of 
student course demand, costs, sub-professional training, and CAE- 
university relationships. 

Throughout the 1960s and into the 1970s, the demand for tertiary 
education increased dramatically in all fields of study. But at both the 
secondary and tertiary levels, the greatest increase was for courses in 
the social sciences and humanities (Lublin, 1977, p.59; Lee Dow, 
1971). It seems that the Martin Committee may have over* 
emphasized the technologies (particularly engineering and applied 
science) as opposed to other fields, and failed to anticipate the 
demand for social science and humanities courses. Many of the CAEs 
had to pour their resources into the non-technological areas in order 
to survive; and, at places like GIAE, this not only produced some 
tension between the technological and non-technological areci, but 
also created a situation where the goals of the Institute and those of 
the system were partially out of line. 

The government hoped that the expansion of the role and purpose 
of the technical colleges would prove to be far less expensive than the 
expansion of the university sector. The Martin Committee (1964) 
stated explicitly that 'expenditure per student in non-university 
institutions is likely to be lower than in universities* (p.218) f and 
predicted that the cost would be 50 per cent of the university expen- 
diture by 1967. It based this prediction on the differences in the 
range of activities between the two sets of institutions, average staff 
salaries, and average staff-student ratios. While it is true that CAE 
courses have been cheaper than university courses, the CAEs also 
proved to have an appetite for money which exceeded the expec- 
tations of the Committee and government (McMullen, 1975, p.8). 
Many of the colleges existed in old, run-down buildings, and a huge 
amount of money had to be allocated to capital expenditure. Equip- 
ment costs, the upgrading of salary scales, and other factors also 
made the colleges more expensive to operate than what was originally 
thought and by mid-1970 public expenditure on higher education 
had become an important political issue for both sectors. 

The upgrading of the activities of the technical colleges 
(particularly in Victoria) effectively disassociated professional from 
sub-professional training in the technical and trade areas. Lublin 
(1964) asks, 'Did the Committee realize the consequences, Le. the 
possibility that to enhance professional training by upgrading 
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institutions . . . might cause students to prefer a high status award 
rather than to engage in sub- professional training?' (pp,?0-l). Once 
the tertiary sections of the technical colleges were removed from the 
other activities and made into CAEs, they very quickly forgot their 
responsibilities in the sub-professional, middle-level area. By 1977 
the training of technicians and para-professionals, particularly in 
engineering, was an important and sensitive educational issue. TAFE 
courses had developed to fill the gap left by the transformation of 
technical colleges into CAEs, which then resulted in an unhealthy 
competition between these two educational sectors. The recommen- 
dations of the Martin Committee disturbed the continuum of trade to 
professional training which had existed in the technical colleges for at 
least half a century. 

The Martin Committee recommended the establishment of a 
system of education which, on the one hand, would be an alternative 
to university education and, on the other hand, would achieve parity 
of esteem with the universities, Though the Committee suggested the 
upgrading of a set of low prestige institutions, it also assumed that, in 
terms of level of award, diplomas and certificates would remain the 
norm. But the maintenance of a difference in educational function 
and level and an equality in terms of status and prestige proved to be 
a difficult task. 

As was discussed above, the Committee's recommendations were 
introduced Into a context of unequal social relstionships among 
educational institutions. In the mH !0dOs, there existed a well- 
established hierarchy amongst educational institutions, with the 
universities at the apex of the structure. Within any status hierarchy, 
people take their reference point from the top, and it is not surprising 
that there developed some confusion between the processes of creat- 
ing an alternative, high-status form of advanced education and 
emu lating the universities. As the system developed, successive 
governments and various committees claimed that the CAEs were 
essentially different from the universities, while numerous students 
of the CAE system were intent upon showing how, in several 
respects, the CAEs aped the universities. It should be noted, 
however, that the significance of upward academic drift varied 
between institutions, and that the process was not only the result of 
the aspirations of college staff, but was also brought about by the 
demands of students, professional associations, and the community 
at large. The ramifications of this process with regard to the develop- 
ment of GIAE will be explored in later sections of the text 

Conflict between educational theory and practice has, to a degree, 
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been an important feature in the development of the CAE system. 
Such conflict was an unintended consequence of CAE development 
and, of course, it would be most unusual for the development of any 
major system to meet the requirements of the original planners in 
every detail. Moreover, the Martin Committee only provided a 
general outline for the development of advanced education. It was up 
to other bodies, such as the Commonwealth Advisory Committee on 
Advanced Education and the Victoria Institute of Colleges, to refine 
and implement the Committee's recommendations. 

The Commonwealth Advisory Committee 
on Advanced Education and the Victoria 
Institute of Colleges 

In August 1965 the Menzies government established the Common- 
wealth Advisory Committee on Advanced Education under the chair- 
manship of LW. Wark (later Sir Ian). Wark was previously the 
Director of CSIRO's Division of Mineral Chemistry, and had himself 
attended a junior technical school before going to Scotch College. He 
was also a strong advocate of science and technology, and a man who 
viewed the universities with some ambivalence (see Wark, 1970). The 
CACAE produced its First Report— generally known as the Wark 
Report— in June 1966. In the Report the Committee stated that if 
the concept of advanced education put forward by the Martin 
Committee was *to be translated satisfactorily into the educational 
structure, it must be given a more precise and meaningful definition' 
(CACAE, 1966, p. 19). The Committee devoted a good deal of space 
in its Report to devising appropriate definitions, and discussed three 
main issues: the status of the new colleges, the role of liberal arts and 
humanities in the colleges, and how they were to be an alternative 
form of higher education. 

Under its terms of reference, the CACAE would advise the govern- 
ment on financial assistance for institutions, other than universities, 
teaching at an advanced education level—which officially meant 
diploma level. Though the situation in Victoria would help change the 
government's policy on degrees, initially the CACAE would not 
recommend funds for either teacher education or degree studies 
(CACAE, 1966, Appendix B). This meant that one institution, the 
South Australian Institute of Technology, had to convert existing 
degree courses, taught for the University of Adelaide, into diploma 
courses in order to qualify as a CAE (Wark, 1977, p.163). Wark fully 
accepted the notion of alternative, non-university higher education as 
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it was defined by the Martin Committee and by Menzies in the 
government's policy speech. But the CAC AE seemed to believe that 
the colleges should have a status and prestige much higher than that 
envisaged by Menzies, who had. retired from government by 1966. 
The First Resort stated that CAE's 'should aim to provide a range of 
education of a standard of excellence and richness of content at least 
equal to that of any sector of tertiary education . . (CACAE, 1966, 
p.24). The Report went on to express the hope 'that in due course 
some of the colleges will, in their own specialized fields, achieve inter- 
national standing 1 . From this and other early prescriptive statements 
on the functions of the CAEs came the philosophy that they were 
equal but different to the universities. 

There can be little doubt that while Wan* believed the colleges 
should achieve excellence and distinction, they should, as well, be 
fundamentally different from the universities. In a letter to the 
AN Z A AS Science Policy Commission, Wark, (1977) commented on 
the composition of college councils and stated: 

The staffs, given a free hand, will convert most ... of the quite magnificent 
multi-purpose CAEs into universities (inevitably second rate for the first 
decade or two!). They must not be given a free hand. Their councils, 
whose compositions are determined by the various governments, must be 
drawn preponderantly from the community rather than academics. The 
academic boards and course-assessment committees must also have 
strong representation from industry and commerce . . , (p.175) 

It is interesting to compare the above comments with those of 
Murray-Smith (1969); 

It is especially noticeable that, on the councils and controlling bodies of 
the new institutes and colleges of advanced education, we have plenty 
of representatives of industry, and plenty of senior educational 
administrators— but hardly any teachers, students, working scientists and 
technologists, humanists, or experts in the economic and social analysis of 
educational processes. As a result communications are poor: com- 
munications with industry, communications between the universities and 
the colleges, communications between the councils and the employees 
who serve them, comrat lications with their present and future clientele, 
and communications with the community, (p.225) 

The difference in the two perspectives is, as will be shown, an essen- 
tial aspect of the history and development of the CAE system in 
general and of GIAE in particular. 

One way in which Wark believed that the role of the colleges would 
be expanded and upgraded was through the introduction of some 
humanities, social science, and liberal arts courses into the teaching 
programs. The First Report stated (CACAE, 1966): 
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Liberalizing influences are fundamental to the whole concept of a college 
of advanced education, (p.22) 

In many c*«m their base is not yet broad enough, being mainly concen- 
trated on tilt traditional * technologies'; they would achieve greater 
breadth and better balance by giving greater emphasis to such fields as 
art* management, */td social science, (p. 19) 

However, the Report's approach to the humanities and liberal arts 
was basically a utilitarian one. It advanced the concept o£ inter- 
disciplinary study, with the scientist requiring some liberal education 
and the students taking liberal arts or social science subjects requir- 
ing some familiarity with the language and method of science. But it 
is unclear whether such liberalizing effects were intended to produce 
better individuals, or more productive managerial and technological 
employees for capital and industry- The Report stated tnat liberal 
arts/humanities courses would allow the student to 'become f^ore 
understanding about the parts played by other people* so that he *wiil 
find it easier to co-operate with and obtain co-operation from them' 
(CACAE, 1966, p.5i). It was also believed that the science student 
requires 'more qualitative studies, studies which will enable him 
better to make decisions. He will have to co-operate with workmen 
and with trade unions: he must be equipped for this' (p.52). 

The CACAE (1966) envisaged the creation of multipurpose 
institutions — 'well-balanced development cannot come exclusively 
from vocational training' (p.53). It saw an 'opportunity to design 
individual courses to give both specialist training and a cultural and 
sociological background* (p.52). None the less, the Committee was 
not supporting the fully fledged development of the liberal arts, 
humanities, and social sciences in the colleges: 'we feel it would be a 
mistake for any one college to attempt to cover the whole field of 
tertiary education'. Liberal studies were to be an adjunct to the 
colleges' traditional role of vocational training, particularly in 
engineering and applied science. It is doubtful that the Wark 
Committee, like the Martin Committee before it, foresaw how 
popular liberal arts, humanities, and social sciences would prove to 
be with students. However, since the new universities which were 
established during the 1960s were heavily oriented towards the 
social sciences and humanities, possibly the policy makers believed 
♦hat they would fully cater for the increase in demand for these 
courses. 

In assessing how the colleges were to be equal to the universities in 
quality, but different from them in function, the First Report stressed 
the vocational and applied nature of college courses. Over the years 
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vocationalism was to become the central philosophy of the colleges, 
and it was to be reiterated time and again in both official reports and 
in the general literature. In comparing the functions of the two sets of 
institutions, the CACAE (1966) stated: 

Students entering colleges of advanced education will tend to have a 
different outlook and different needs from those attending the univer- 
sities, being more interested in the application than in the development of 
knowledge. They will have already decided on the career they will adopt 
Matriculation requirements have been drawn up to differentiate between 
students in terms of their potential for university- type study ♦ . . 
In a broad sense it is true that in the colleges there would be a greater 
applied emphasis in the courses, and that there would be less concern 
with the subject as a discipline and with the extension of knowledge ths* 
in the universities. The vocational purpose would be more direct and 
obvious . . . 

The colleges were set up with the main object of providing specialized train- 
ing for vocations . . . (emphasis provided) (pp.22-3) 

Over the years, it has been difficult to maintain the proposition 
that CAEs, because of their vocational base, are fundamentally 
different from universities. One factor which has blurred the 
distinguishing quality of the vocational philosophy is that Australian 
universities have themselves been seen as vocationally oriented and, 
according to some critics, too much so (see Wheelwright, 1965, 
p.xvii-xvin). 

Menzies's efforts to keep the awards of the colleges at diploma 
level were being undermined before the Martin Report was even 
tabled in Parliament and long before the first Wark Report was 
released. During the early 1960s, Henry Bolte (later Sir Henry), the 
then Premier of Victoria, ,iad made higher education a major political 
issue. Also, while the Ramsay Committee (1963) rejected upgrading 
the technical colleges to degree status, it did recommend that 
*a university college should be established at Ballarat . . , [and] it 
should be affiliated with the University of Melbourne' (p.l). The 
Ramsay ^mmittee believed th<*t if the Ballarat venture proved 
successful then 'the order of establishment [of university colleges] 
after Ballarat should be . . . Geelong, Latrobe Valley, and 
Bendigo\ 

Woods (1978, p.68) indicates that even before the release of the 
Martin Report, Bolte should have had sufficient information to know 
that neither the Martin Committee nor the Commonwealth was going 
to support the development of university colleges in Victorian 
provincial cities. But Bolte had made the political promise that 
Ballarat would have a university college. Woods (1978), sumtr. arizing 
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an article from The Age (10 June 1964) regarding promises made by 
the Premier during the June 1964 Victorian election campaign, 
wrote: 

On 4 June Premier Bolte announced his gov mment's intention to 
upgrade RMFI\ Swinburne, Caulfield and Footscray technical colleges to 
degree-granting status, to develop the Baliarat School of Mines, the 
senior technical colleges at Bendigo, Geelong and in the La Trobe Valley 
into university colleges and to establish a * central council' to govern these 
new colleges. 'Even if the [Martini Committee did not support the 
[Victorian] Government's proposals the Government would still proceed 
with them\ (p.101) 

Bolte was aware that the Martin Committee would recommend the 
establishment of institutes of colleges with the power to award some 
degrees, and this let him off the political hook. Before the Report of 
the Martin Committee had been tabled in Parliament, Bolte had 
established mechanisms for creating the Victoria Institute of 
Colleges which would have degree-granting powers written into its 
Act In November 1964 the Victorian Minister of Education invited 
Willis Connolly (later Sir Willis) to chair a planning committee to 
design the VIC (Docherty, 1973, p.74L). Connolly accepted the 
invitation and later became the Chairman of the VIC Interim Council 
and then the Chairman of the Permanent Council. The VIC Act was 
passed by the Victorian Parliament in June 1965, and the first college 
was affiliated with the VIC in December of that year. The Act stated 
that the VIC had been established 'to serve the community' by: 

. . . fostering the development and improvement of institutions offering 
tertiary education . . . other than in the universities of Victoria . . . 
By awarding degrees diplomas and other awards to enrolled students of 
affiliated colleges who have attained standards approved by the 
Institute . . . 

Provided that no degree shall be awarded by the Institute to any enrolled 
student unless that student has successfully completed a course of study 
which is comparable in standard (though not necessarily similar in kind) 
to that required for the award of a degree at the universities of Victoria. 

(VIC, 1967) 

Dr Philip Law (an Antarctic explorer) was appointed as the VIC's 
Vice-President and chief executive officer in April 1966. He was a 
fierce proponent of technically based higher education and of the 
philosophy of vocationalism (see Law, 1968). In 1969 Law w.ote that 
'the essential characteristic of a CAE is its vocational bias. It is this 
that differentiates its philosophy from that of a university (p.243). 
He was firmly against the introduction into the colleges of liberal arts 
(known as general studies in Victoria) as a course of study in its own 
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right Law (1969) believed that the primary purpose of advanced 
education was to give the student '"something to sell" to an employer 
... a firm foundation— a trade, a skill, a technique, a profession— for 
his survival in a competitive industrial society' (p.237). He believed 
that fully-fledged, non-vocational liberal arts courses would divert 
the colleges from their primary purpose, and if they were to be taught 
as such outside the universities, then they should be taught in the 
teachers colleges (p.244). In subsequent years, several factors— the 
entry of the teachers colleges into the CAE sector, the establishment 
of teacher education courses in VIC colleges, and the permission by 
the Commission on Advanced Education for some of the colleges to 
offer a broad range of tertiary courses— made such a position difficult 
to maintain (for an appraisal of the role of humanities in CAEs see 
Murray-Smith, 1970, p. 86-7). 

Law was also a defender of the equal but different philosophy, and 
he believed that it was essential for higher education institutions to 
award degrees. In this sense, as Woods (1978) indicated in an inter- 
view with Ron Parry (the VIC's first Registrar), Law was a 'university 
person* (p. 237). Parry, who, previous to his appointment to the VIC, 
had had extensive experience with the New South Wales technical 
education system, believed that diplomas were basic, while Law 
thought they were secondary. Parry speculates that had he been a 
'university person', diplomas would have disappeared earlier than 
they did. Writing in 1969, Law made his views on degree courses 
clean 

There is a number of reasons why degrees are needed: the present 
technr logical pyramid of education is truncated: there should be a top to 
the system, extending as far as post-graduate degrees . . . Post-graduate 
research is needed to support industry, to stimulate staff and to provide 
opportunities for the more brilliant students . . . But quite apart from 
such reasons, until colleges award degrees they will not have the status 
that I have laid down as essential for their effective functioning, (emphasis 
provided) (p.24i) 

The VIC did not directly challenge the Federal Government's 
policy on degrees until 1967 when it started discussions with the 
College of Pharmacy for awarding a Bachelor of Pharmacy. This 
award was conferred in June 1968, and in that same month the 
Federal Government announced the establishment of a Committee of 
Inquiry into Awards in Colleges of Advanced Education (Wiltshire 
Committee). The VIC Bachelor of Pharmacy is generally regarded as 
a landmark in the colleges' challenge to the federal authorities with 
regard to awarding degrees. However, in a 1972 interview, Parry puts 
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a slightly different slant on the matter. He notes that, after his arrival 
at the VIC in May 1967, his early efforts were devoted to devising 
mechanisms for accrediting degrees. The VIC always had the inten- 
tion of awarding degrees, and the Bachelor of Pharmacy provided 
them with their best constructed test case. Parry believed, however, 
that at the time there was no real opposition from the federal 
authorities and that the Wiltshire Committee was appointed largely 
as a face-saving measure. 1 

The Wiltshire Committee tabled its Report in 1969 and discussed 
at length how the colleges differed from the universities and how 
college students were more intellectually suited to the study of the 
application of knowledge, than to pure research or scholarly 
endeavours. Nevertheless, the Report recommended that both first 
and postgraduate degrees could be conferred by the colleges, and 
that an Australian council for accreditation of awards in advanced 
education be established to accredit awards in the CAEs. Soon after, 
there was a mushrooming of degree awards in the VIC colleges, and 
master degree programs were introduced. In 1975, the VIC awarded 
68 master degrees and, for the first time, one Ph.D. In allowing the 
colleges to award degrees, the VIC was adamant that they had to 
maintain their diploma courses, but over the years many of the 
diploma awards have disappeared in favour of degrees. 

Another event in 1969 helped, at least in theory, to put the colleges 
on an equal footing with the universities. The Committee of Inquiry 
into Salaries of Lecturers and Senior Lecturers in Colleges of 
Advanced Education (chaired by Mr Justice Sweeney) presented its 
Report in May 1969. The Report's basic recommendation was that 
college staff, who held qualifications equivalent to the staff of the 
universities, should receive salaries which were on a parity with those 
existing in the universities. This, along with several other factors, led 
to a rapid upgrading of the staff s academic qualifications within 
the colleger 

A Comparative Observation 

It is interesting to note that the policies around which the British 
polytechnics developed were based upon educational philosophies 
and criteria similar to the ones advanced in Australia. Anthony 
Crosland, Secretary of State for Education and Science, in his now 
famous speech given at Woolwich Polytechnic in April 1965 
(reproduced in Pratt and Burgess, 1974) defined the British binary 
system in the following terms: 
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On the one hand we have what has come to be called the autonomous 
sector, represented by the universities, in whose ranks, of course, I now 
include the colleges of advanced technology. On the other hand we have 
the public sector, represented by the leading technical colleges and the 
colleges of education . . . 

The Government accepts this dual system as being fundamentally the 
right one. with each sector making its own distinctive contribution to the 
whole. We infinitely prefer it to the alternative concept of a unitary 
system, hierarchically arranged on the ladder principle, with the univer- 
sities at the top and the other institutions down below. Such a system 
would be characterized by a continuous rat race to reach the first or 
university division, a constant pressure on those below to ape the univer- 
sities above, and a certain inevitable failure to achieve the diversity in 
higher education which contemporary society needs, (pp.203-7) 

He went on to state that *the university sector will continue to make 
its own unique and marvellous contribution. We want the public 
sector to make its own equally distinguished but separate contri- 
bution/ He said there were four basic reasons why his government 
preferred the dual system: 

In Britain oh elsewhere, there is an ever-increasing need and demand 
for vocational professional and industrially based courses in higher 
education ... 

A system based on the ladder concept must inevitably depress and 
degrade both morale and standards in the non-University sector 
It is desirable in itself that a substantial part of the higher education 
system should be under social control, and directly responsive to social 
needs . . . 

We live in i highly competitive world in which the accent is more and more 
on professional and technical expertise. 

Pratt and Burgess (1974), in their extensive study of the early 
development of polytechnics, see a 'reversal of intentions with 
regard to the official policies: 

We found . . . that, though a coherent alternative to the conventional view 
of the development of higher education could be easily substantiated, the 
policy documents fell sadly short of this in practice. The policies were 
both ill formulated and in large part self contradictory. We had every 
reason to suspect that the historical process of aspiration of colleges 
created specifically to be different from universities would overwhelm 
their best intentions, and they would increasingly aspire to university 
status and increasingly resemble university institutions. Our analysis of 
the student body at the polytechnics between 1965 and 1970 confirmed 
our fears, (p. 172) 

The authors go on to note that while Vocational and professional 
education has generally expanded . . . students on many courses are 
being or have already been shed by the polytechnics'. And they claim 
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that "in no sense can all the new . . . degree courses be termed 
vocationally rather than academically based.* They see that the 'most 
damning aspect of this failure is that it was predictable and prevent- 
able' (p. 174) by a more accurate reading of the historical forces which 
had shaped British education over the last hundred years. 

It is not surprising that similar criticisms have been formulated by 
some students of Australian advanced education. For example, 
Lublin (1977), in commenting on the early period of development in 
Australian advanced education, writes that 'by 1969 to all intents and 
purposes the battle by the colleges to carve their own destinies 
unhampered by Martin and Menzies seemed to have beert won* 
(p. 131). Woods (1978), in discussing the early development of 
advanced education and the VIC, goes so far as to state: 

It fVICJ was expected to preside over education that was vocationally 
oriented* mainly of sub-degree level, non-research-based and less 
prestigious than the education offered by the universities . . • the only 
tenet of the original VIC charter that has been unambiguously 
'achieved'— more correctly . . . 'maintained'— is that the VIC colleges are, 
in 1978, less prestigious than universities, (p.94) 

Both authors argue that the colleges have continually attempted to 
draw themselves closer to the universities with regard to those 
criteria which attract status, while simultaneously attempting to 
maintain their supposedly unique charter of vocationalism. This 
general process has, to a degree, reproduced itself within GIAE. 
However, as will be discussed in the following chapters, the effects of 
this process have certainly not been entirely negative, nor 
complete. 

The Function of the Victoria Institute of Colleges 

The VIC was established to co-ordinate and develop the affiliated 
colleges. The VIC Act was amended in 1 967 to provide the Institute 
with more autonomy and 'to remove affiliated technical colleges from 
their . . . administrative relationship with the Education Department 
and to make them responsible ... to their own governing councils and 
the Victoria Institute of Colleges' (VIC, 1967). Up to the end of 1980, 
all degrees offered by the CAEs affiliated with the VIC were 
conferred by the VIC. Though the VIC did not engage in teaching, in 
some respects it functioned like a university, having its own council/ 
senate structure, executive branch, and the responsibility for 
accrediting and developing courses in its affiliated colleges. 

The VIC instituted schools boards to review and accredit college 
courses. Because of the weakness and lack of depth to college staff in 
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the early yearn (if development, VIC committees also played an 
important roie in the development of courses. As conscious VIC 
policy. Woods (1978) notes that the composition of early VIC course 
accreditation/development committees was dominated by university 
academics, with few college-based staff as members. This was 
designed to placate any criticisms on the standards of college 
courses. After 1968* the composition of the committees started to 
change 'so that by 1974 university-based academic members 
comprised about 40 per cent ai<d college-based members comprised 
about 35 per cent of the tota. membership' (p. 154). 

Over the years many alterations to the VIC course development/ 
accreditation procedure have occurred, with the major change taking 
place at the beginning of 1975. The history is outlined in the VIC 
Ninth Annual Report (1975): 

From the inception of the VIC until 1974 course accreditations were per- 
formed in four stages. In the first place the net* course proposal was 
examined by a formal Course Development Committee made up of 
experts in the particular discipline concerned . . . The Course Develop- 
ment Committee reported its findings to a Schools Board * . . The Schools 
Hoard in turn reported to the Board of Studies, which made recommen- 
dations to the Council . . . 

The system of Schools Boards and Course Development Committees was 
terminated at the end of 1974 and replaced by a series of ten Academic 
Committees , . . 

One of the major purposes of the change to the new system of accredita- 
tion was to encourage the affiliated colleges to look more critically at the 
standards of the new courses that they put forward. In submitting new 
course proposals for VIC accreditation, the colleges have been 
encouraged under this system to constitute their own Course Advisory 
Committee*, (p.7) 

This new procedure gave the colleges more flexibility in designing 
their own courses, and involving people from the local community 
and industry' in the process. 

The VIC also set and reviewed the level of funds to be allocated to 
the colleges, and made submissions on behalf of the colleges to the 
Commission on Advanced Education for federal funds. Over the 
years, the funding process became increasingly centralized— 
particularly with the decision by the Whitlam government to assume 
full federal responsibility for the funding of ail higher education from 
1974. Many of the colleges have resented the centralization of the 
funding process, believing that the bureaucratic authorities in 
Canberra have little understanding of their local needs and priorities 
(see Harman. 1980). 
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Since 1978, bureaucratic arrangements for co-ordinating advanced 
education within Victoria have undergone change. Following the 
Partridge Committee's Report (see chapter 9), the functions and 
powers of the VIC were gradually withdrawn during the period 1978 
to 1980 as legislation for the Victorian Post- Secondary Education 
Commission (VPSEC) was introduced. The last remnants of the VIC 
disappeared at the end of 1980. While VPSEC now has the respon- 
sibility of overall co-ordination of the advanced education sector 
in Victoria, it is much less concerned with the internal affairs 
of individual colleges than the VIC was. At first, many of the colleges 
welcomed the demise of the VIC and the introduction of VPSEC, 
for they believed it would give them more autonomy and flexibility. 
For example, after 1980, individual colleges have had the power 
to award their own degrees. But with the increasing uncertainty over 
the future direction of higher education in Australia, many of the 
colleges currently may wish they had the protection of an umbrella 
organmation such as the VIC. 

Conclusion 

As the CAE system developed, it became difficult to attach to it a 
clear educational philosophy, and to distinguish its functions from 
those of the universities (Anderson, 1970; Batt, 1978; Harman and 
Smith, 1972; Lublin, 1977; Woods, 1978). This situation was given 
official recognition in 1972 when the Commission on Advanced 
Education, in its Report for the 1973-75 Triennium, gave its approval 
to the following statement; 

We believe that there are and there ought to be significant differences 
between universities and colleges but that any attempt to categorise the 
institutions into two distinct r ors is bound to fail. There should be 
differences, but some overlap in aie nature of courses offered and in the 
nature of students enrolled is unavoidable and is desirable. Moreover, ter- 
tiary institutions should be bound together by the common themes of 
intellectual endeavour and rational inquiry, (emphasis provided) (original 
statement in Karmel, 1970, p.299) 

Unfortunately, the Committee did not go on to explore what 
'the common themes of intellectual endeavour* were, but fell back on 
the common practice of defining CAEs against the universities. Many 
of the problems faced by the CAE system were to remain 
unresolved. 

This chapter has presented a very brief description of the develop- 
ment of advanced education in Australia. Many of the issues raised 
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will be dealt with in more detail later in the text The main argument 
here, is that an understanding of the dynamics of GIAE cannot be 
appreciated without reference to the history and development of 
advanced education as a system itself. 
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THE GIPPSLAND INSTITUTE OF 
ADVANCED EDUCATION AND 
ITS REGION 



Put A Light In Every Country Window 

Miners tunnel to feed the fires at Wangi. Others excavate the brown 
coal at Yalloum. Turbine blades are yielding to the tumbling tons of 
Eildon and the Snowy will be finished before long* 

Chorus; 

Put a light in every country window; high speed pumps where now the 
windmills stand. Get in and lay the cable, so that one day we'll be able 
to have electricity all over this wide land. 

Little farms and giant outback stations they are all mechanised today. 
For milking cows and shearing sheep, to do it fait and do it cheap, 
electricity is the modern way. 

The old coolgardie and the red hot wood stove, they have seen their 
days at last For now the ice and fire that is coming on a wire, has made 
them both relics of the past 

Don Henderson 

The Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education is one of Australia's 
several regional colleges of advanced education, and one of four 
country colleges located in the State of Victoria. While the CAE 
system has been built around a philosophy of vocationalism, it has 
been recognized by educational policy makers that the needs and 
priorities of regional colleges are somewhat different from those of 
comparable metropolitan institutions, Australia is a country with the 
majority of its population concentrated in five metropolitan areas, 
which has resulted in a disparity with regard to the quality and extent 
of educational and other services available to the people of country 
regions. Hence, many of the regional colleges have been intent upon 
offering a broad range of courses, including general education 
courses and the liberal arts. While such action has been given official 
support, the educational policy makers have not been as decisive on 
the role and function of the regional colleges as they have been with 
respect to the system as a whole. There is some doubt as to the 
degree to which regional colleges should concentrate on a broad 
range of liberal arts courses or consolidate their programs around the 
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more vocationally orientated technological fields. This general pro- 
blem is exacerbated for GIAE because of the nature of the region in 
which it is located. 

Chapter 1 emphasized the importance of the historical context, 
which ranges from immediate environmental factors to national 
educational structures, in understanding the behaviour of GIAE 
members. Chapter 2 provided a general sketch of the complex 
bureaucratic array of institutions, committees, and commissions 
which have had an impact on the development of the CAE system. 
This chapter provides a general description of the various physical 
and social factors which have helped shape the region which GIAE 
serves, with particular reference to the power generation industry 
and its impact on the social attitudes and economic expectations of 
the population. 

The Physical and Social Environment 

The region from which GIAE takes its name is situated in the south- 
eastern portion of the State, known as Gippsland. Gippsland is 
approximately 45 000 square kilometres in area, has a population of 
over 220 000 people, and stretches to the New South Wales border in 
the east. The Great Dividing Range forms part of the northern boun- 
dary, the region is bordered by the Mornington Peninsula in the 
south west and the southern portion of the region faces onto Bass 
Strait and the Pacific Ocean (see Figure 1). Wilson's Promontory in 
the south is the southern-most extremity of continental Australia* 




Figure 1 Victoria and the Gippsland Region 
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Parte of the region are rich in natural resources, particularly the 
carbon-based ones. For example, the off-shore oil fields in Bass 
Strait, 30 kilometres from Sale, contain 70 per cent of Australia's 
known oil reserves. 

For various historical reasons, pastoral settlement in the region 
came later than in many other parts of Victoria and developed more 
slowly (see Victoria. Central Planning Authority, 1968 pp,18-21). 
Settlement of many parts of Gippsland did not commence until the 
1870s and, in contrast to the history of other regions in the State, a 
wealthy and influential squatter group did not establish itself to any 
significant degree in Gippsland. Until recently, the region had been 
given little import or status on the national scene. The relative lack of 
wealth and influence of those who settled Gippsland has helped to 
develop a tradition in which the region is unduly dependent on 
bureaucratic structures and political decisions imposed by forces 
outside the control of local residents, 

Contemporary Gippsland is very heterogeneous in terms of 
economy, climate, local history, geography, and the characteristics of 
its inhabitants. The township of Port Albert in the southern part of 
the region is as different from that of Swifts Creek in the north- 
eastern section as is Darwin from Adelaide; Morweil, in the centre of 
the region is as different from the town of Baimsdaie 134 kilometres 
to the east as is Sydney from Melbourne* Any attempt to analyse the 
relationship between GIAE and the community which it serves in an 
area as large and diverse as Gippsland is fraught with obvious 
problems. 

An attempt to tackle these problems in terms of theory and 
method was made in Chapter 1. The discussion below concentrates 
upon the economic, political, administrative, and social aspects of the 
region, and identifies various sub- regions. For the purpose of 
presenting demographic data, Central Gippsland and the Latrobe 
Valley have been defined in terms of government statistical area 
boundaries. For other purposes, Gippsland has been considered in 
terms of three general sub-regions: East, Central, and South 
Gippsland. Factors of economy, geography and social interaction 
help to distinguish the three areas. However, it must be stressed that 
identification of these three sub-regions is arbitrary; in no sense do 
they represent close-knit, self-contained communities. 

The three sub- regions can be loosely identified in geographical 
terms which, in turn, contribute to the patterns of social interaction 
within and between the sub-regions* The Strzelecki Ranges form a 
natural (and probably a psychological) barrier between the Central 
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Gippsland sub-region and South Gippsland, and Central Gippsland 
is separated from the substantia! part of East Gippsland by sheer 
distance. It is more convenient for residents of South Gippsland to 
transact business in Melbourne than to cross the mountain range to 
reach the Lafrobe Valley in Central Gippsland. Also, because of the 
highly industrial nature of the Latrobe Valley, many of the residents 
of both South and East Gippsland are prejudiced against it One resi- 
dent of South Gippsland described it as the valley offish and chips. 
However, exactly where the western boundary of Central Gippsland 
ends and the Greater Melbourne metropolitan area begins is often 
open to dispute. 

The economy of South and East Gippsland depends heavily upon 
primary industry. Dairy farming is the prominent activity of the rural 
sector in South Gippsland while sheep and cattle grazing are more 
important in East Gippsland. In both sub-regions, timber gathering 
and milling, fishing, small businesses and tourism are significant 
features of the local economy. The township of Sale* situated in an 
area of transition between East and Central Gippsland, has recently 
been affected by the oil extraction activities in Bass Strait But the 
economy of both East and South Gippsland is primarily rural. In 
contrast, the economy of Central Gippsland is based on an uneasy 
combination of rural enterprise and heavy industry. Outside of the 
hunter Valley in New South Wales, the Latrobe Valley in Central 
Gippsland has ore of the highest concentrations of industrial, 
construction, and mining activities anywhere in Australia* 

The history of urban development in Central Gippsland reflects 
the dual nature of the economy of the sub-region (see The Latrobe 
Valley Study, 1962). 8 h,?<> »he < i . struetion of the power plants in 
1921, only two to^ns if. ;\n?vi G ppsland, Sale in the east and 
Warragul in the wesl. hnd \x, f ,o v or.sof more than 2000 inhabitants. 
The construction of Yaiv'tun, m built and owned entirely by the 
Commission, began a process that has resulted in the evolution of two 
groups of towns, distinctive in function and in the character of their 
population (pp.1 1—12). The towns can be classed as (a) those 
dominated by activities of the SEC-Yallourn, Morwell, Moe- 
Newbcrough and mors recently Traralgon, and (b) other smaller 
centres retaining their importance as regional centres and market 
towns, 

GIAE is located on a 40 hectare site at the township of Churchill, 
in the heart of the Latrobe Valley, thus the Valley becomes the 
Institute's most immediate environment It is part of the great valley 
*>f Victoria, and lies between the Mount Baw Baw in the north (rising 
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Plate 1 Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education: 
The Rose Garden 



fr> an altitude #if over 1525 metres) and the Strzelecki Range in the 
smith (exceeding til() metres). One remarkable feature of the Latrohe 
Valley, as with the whole*regi • , is that it consists of several small to 
medium -sized towns set in rural areas. In contrast to other regions in 
the State, no one large provincial city dominates, 
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The three large ni urban centres in the Valley are Morwell (popula- 
tion 16 800), Moe-Newhorough (population 16 750) and Traralgon 
(population 17 510), with Moe being the furthest from the Institute— 
30 kilometres. Approximately 4500 people live at Churchill, 61 570 
live in the whole of the Latrohe Valley, and 100 000 live within a 50 
kilometres radius of the Institute. 

The Princes Highway, stretching from Melbourne through the 
centre of Gippsland up the eastern seaboard of Australia, provides 
the traveller with the most direct route to the Institute. The journey 
by car takes approximately two and a half hours, with the first hour or 
so spent travelling through the city's outer suburbs. It is only after 
leaving the sea of tile-roofed brick -veneer homes, and the numerous 
milkbars, used-car yards and hotels, that the traveller becomes aware 
of the primarily rural sparsely populated nature of Gippsland. The 
road winds its way for over 100 kilometres through rich farming and 
dairy country, past stud farms and small rural towns and eventually 
through the Haunted Hills, which form a land barrier separating the 
Moe swamps from the East Gippsland plains. 

After topping the crest of the hill between Moe and Morwell, the 
traveller receives the first glimpse of the significance of the Latrobe 
Valley. Up to this point one feels that the rural serenity of the 
countryside will continue unabated: here such illusions are shattered, 
On the left is the former township of Yallourn, perched precariously 
on the eastern rim of the Yallourn open-cut mine. Smoke rises from 
the stacks of the Yallourn power station and plumes of steam waft out 
of the cooling towers of the adjacent and newer Yallourn W plant 
The floor of the open cut is some 79 metres below the surface, and 
the black crater is more than 15.4 kilometres in circumference. In the 
early 1 970s, it was decided that the coal underneath the town was of 
such value that Yallourn would have to be sacrificed to the giant 
three storied high coal dredges. Since 1973, the citizens of Yallourn 
have found accommodation elsewhere, and at the end of 1980 only a 
handful of stragglers remained, compared with a population of over 
4200 in 1966. 

Towards Morwell tne eight 137 metre high smoke stacks of the 
Hazel wood power station come into full view. Between the power 
plant and Morwell is another large open-cut coal mine. Latrobe 
Valley coal-fired power stations plus the Jeeralang peak load gas 
turbine station five kilometres south of Morwell provide the State 
with 85 per cent of its electricity. As demand is soon to outstrip supply, 
the multi-billion dollar Loy Yang station is now under construction 
east of Traralgon, and an even bigger and more expensive plant is 
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being designed for the Driffield area, approximately 10 kilometres 
south east of Morweil. 

Many Gippsland residents, particularly those who live in the 
Latrobe Valley, feel that the flow of resources between Gippsland 
and the rest of the State is extremely unbalanced. Gippsland has 
nearly all of Australia's oil and natural gas supplies, and about 95 per 
cent of the State's non-renewable energy reserves are in the form of 
brown coal deposits within the Latrobe Valley. However, the ultimate 
control over these national resources does not lie in the hands of the 
local people. Even the gigantic local SEC plant responds to decisions 
made elsewhere (the SEC's main administrative and research and 
development offices are located in Melbourne), The electricity 
produced by the Latrobe Valley dynamos drives the industry and 
commerce of the entire State; or, as Zubrzycki (1964, p*10) puts it, 
the Valley is 4 the pulsating heart of Victoria's development'. But 
there is a feeling among many local residents that few economic and 
social benefits flow back into the region as compensation for the 
intensive industrial development occurring in their very backyards. 
Puffin (1975, p.60) notes that the Latrobe Valley is the 'colony and 
client of metropolis'. 

The Latrobe Valley is often referred to as the 'Ruhr of Australia'- 
minus the steel mills. For critics or proponents of industrialisation 
alike, an image of industrial growth and development bordering on 
notions of 19th century European imperialism has captured the 
minds of the people connected with the Valley. In mid- 1980, the 
SEC announced the possibility of the construction of 21 new power 
stations in the Valley over the next 50 years, and the Victorian 
Government signed multi-million dollar contracts for the construc- 
tion of pilot coal-to-oil conversion plants. 1 Some view these planned 
new developments with alarm and dismay; others believe the future 
of the Valley, even that of the nation itself, relies on their successful 
completion. Like all western theories of growth and development, 
this one is based upon certain questionable a priori assumptions- 
particularly upon the assumption that growth in one sphere of the 
social structure will simultaneously sponsor development in all other 
spheres of the society. 

Growth within the Latrobe Valley and Central Gippsland is a 
complex issue. The commercial leadership of the Latrobe Valley has 
been vociferous in its promotion of development and progress and of 
the Valley as a potential growth centre' (Puffin, 1975, p.47). 
However, it has been recognized for a number of years that the lack of 
one urban growth centre is a 'retarding factor in the growth of the 
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Latrohe Vailey and in its ability to retain the natural growth of 
population within its own boundaries* (Aide, 1968, p.8). 

It is difficult to distinguish between what is rhetoric and what is 
rational planning, based on sound technical criteria, with regard to 
future development and the need to expand the technically trained 
workforce within the Latrobe Valley. While there is no doubt that 
both in the Valley and in the nation as a whole, there exists a need for 
technically trained skilled manpower, the different forecasts as to the 
extent of this need vary greatly. 2 The more extreme statements on 
development within the region envisage a population growth of 
250 000 people, with the construction of 21 new power stations and 
full-scale coal-to-oil conversion projects. Even within the more 
reasoned reports on future development, population projections 
range from approximately 40 000 to 100 000 new inhabitants within 
the Valley over the next 20 years, and workforce projections range 
from the need for 24 000 extra workers to 45 000 extra workers in the 
name period (Latrobe Valley Strategy Plan Task Force, 1981). When 
it comes to gearing up educational institutions to the production of 
skilled and professional labour, there is a grave danger for both 
prospective students and the institutions themselves, when rhetoric- 
not reasoned argument based on available evidence-becomes the 
basis for laying plans for the future. 

None the less, it is undeniable that the history of the Latrobe 
Valley and of all its major institutions is intimately linked with that of 
the conversion of brown coal into energy. Clearly, for the last 60 
years, the activities of the SEC have played the leading role in 
Central Gippsland's social, economic, and political life. With over 
8000 full-time workers, it is the largest emplnjer in the Valley. The 
projects sponsored by the SEC, like the construction of the multi- 
billion dollar Loy Yang works, employ another 2600 local and 
itinerant construction workers, as well as pumping millions of dollars 
into the economy. The decisions made by the SEC can either create 
or destroy whole communities. The second largest industry in the 
Valley is the Australian Paper Manufacturers Limited (APM) wMch 
was established at Maryvale in 1937 and currently employs 1730 
workers. Further east at Sale, Esso-BHP employ some 3000 workers 
on their off-shore oil rigs. But it is brown coal and the industrial, 
bureaucratic, social, and economic infrastructure, which has been 
created for its conversion into energy, which is the most important 
determining factor in the Valley's past, present, and future. 

Brown coal was discovered in the Latrobe Valley in 1866 or 1867 
(SEC, 1949, pJ5). In 1891 a Royal Commission discussed the 
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Plate 2 The Yaliourn Power Station in the Latrobe Valley 
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possibility of utilizing the coal for electricity production, and a few 
fledgling attempts to establish briquette plants were made. However, 
until the 1920s, Victoria retrained dependent upon black coal for 
electricity production, most of which was imported from New 
South Wales. 

In 1912 it was decided to electrify the Melbourne railway system. 
This derision demanded that the State have available a stable and 
continuous fuel supply for the high amounts of energy that would be 
required. A prolonged New South Wales coal miners' strike in 1916 
precipitated the final decision to develop th* vast, though less 
efficient, brown coal supplies in the Latrobe Valley. The former site 
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of the Great Morweli Coal Mining Company, devastated by fire 
in 1895 and closed four years later, was re-opened, and the Brown 
Coal Advisory Committee was established. This Committee recom- 
mended the creation of a power generation plant and open-cut mine 
near Morweli. In 1918 the State Parliament constituted the State 
Electricity Commission of Victoria (known as the Electricity 
Commission until 1921) to oversee these activities. 'Since that day\ 
writes Puffin {1975, p.3), 'the SEC has been the controlling force in 
the urban development of the Latrobe Valley'. 

Because the development of the Valley has been dependent 
on government and semi-government activities, the nature of its 
labour force is atypical in comparison with the State as a whole. A 
disproportionately large percentage of the Valley s workforce is 
classified as production process workers or labourers. In turn, the 
tertiary employment sectors of professional/technical, admini- 
strative/executive and clerical workers are under-represented in the 
Valley. In comparison with Victoria as a whole and Melbourne in 
particular, both the Valley and Central Gippsland contain signifi- 
cantly lower proportions of people with tertiary educational 
qualifications (Central Gippsland Regional Planning Authority, 
1979). 

The specialized industries linked with brown coal development 
employ predominantly males, and the Latrobe Valley sub-region is 
severely lacking in secondary industry. In 1966 the Latrobe Valley 
Development Advisory Committee recognized that, in order to 
provide balanced job opportunities, the task of government would be 
to encourage the expansion of secondary industry in the Valley: 

It becomes increasingly clear that these projects [government and semi- 
government undertakings) and the tertiary development which they 
create cannot supply the correct balance of employment for the area. 
As a result younger people, particularly females and those tending 
towards lighter fields of employment, are often unable to be accom- 
modated within the Valley, (p.24) 

tiven by 1980 this situation had not been corrected. 

GIAE is one of the few institutions within the Latrobe Valley which 
has significantly increased the range of opportunities available to 
females. Because of the nature of the initial courses, the Institute 
commenced with a mainly male student body. But by 1981, of the 
Institute's 2387 students in approved courses, 1213 students 
(approximately 51 per cent) were women. In this respect, the 
Institute has been shaped by its environment and, in turn, has helped 
to change its host community. However, the relationship between 
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(1IAE and the external environment has not always been a har- 
monious one. The Institute has been plagued throughout its history 
by a perennial conflict over its basic goals and aims, and over the 
appropriateness of its relationship with the industrial activities of the 
Valley. The Institute, being a college of advanced education, has 
received a charter to serve the aims and requirements of commerce 
and industry. But many of its members ask whether it is the role of 
the Institute to fit hand in glove with the needs and priorities of local 
industry, or to criticize the more undesirable social, economic, and 
environmental side effects of industrial expansion. It is no coin- 
cidence that this problem has increased in significance at a time when 
the SEC has started once again, to, expand operations. On the other 
hand, the Institute is also seen by many of its members as a 'regional 
college of advanced education'; a role which requires the Institute to 
have a broader educational base than CAEs in the metropolitan 
region. Some members of the industrial community question the 
Institute's involvement in what are seen as esoteric courses, such as, 
the sociology of sex roles or the politics of South America. Often, con- 
flicts within the Institute which are viewed by members as a result of 
interpersonal animosities are, in reality, reflections of more basic 
contradictions in the wider community. Members of GIAE, similar to 
members of ail major institutions, are caught between processes of 
their existential behaviour and the social structure in which they 
are placed. 

The position of the Institute is itself symbolic of its relationship 
with the social environment It is situated on the fringe of Churchill, 
1 0 kilometres south of Morwell, on a rolling grassy slope, among well- 
developed gardens. Looking north-west from the campus, one can 
see the Hazelwood cooling ponds, with the stacks of the power plant 
puffing exhaust into the atmosphere. Turning slightly north looking 
up the road towards Morwell, one can see the now defunct coal-to-gas 
conversion.plant, the Morwell power station and briquette works, the 
Australian Char Plant with its distinctive smell of a burnt-out 
fireplace, and the six exhaust stacks of the SEC's gas- turbine station. 
Next to the Institute rests the dormitory township of Churchill, with 
few shops, one hotel, and a vast Housing Commission estate of 
uniform houses with small pockets of 'private' homes. Churchill 
n>sernbk\s an outer suburban residential district, which has somehow 
lost its city. To the south-east, by contrast, is the Jeeralang Range; 
the Institute lies at the base of these magnificent hills. The Range is 
spectacular for its dense foliage, wildlife, steep-rolling hills, and 
physical beauty. When looking in this direction, it is difficult to 
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imagine the intensity of the industrial development which comes into 
view with only a 180° turn. 



The Institute in the Community 

The Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education was formally 
established under the 1958 Education Act by an order-in-council on 
24 September 1968. Educators, politicians, staff, and students have 
stressed the regional nature of the Institute from the beginning. 
Every major submission for funds, requests for the establishment of 
new courses, major statements of policy, etc., has emphasized that 
GIAE is the only centre of higher education in the State east of the 
Melbourne metropolitan area. State and federal authorities have, in 
turn, supported the advancement of the Institute as part of the bipar- 
tisan political philosophy of regionalisation and the decentralization 
of resources. 

On its establishment, GIAE assumed responsibility for the 
diploma and sub-tertiary courses previously offered by the Yallourn 
Technical College (YTC). The staff and students of the Institute 
shared the facilities of YTC, situated at Newborough, until they 
were able to occupy the first of their own buildings at Churchill in 
1972. The Institute still uses the facilities at Newborough, some 30 
kilometres from Churchill, for laboratory classes in engineering. 

Teacii ig at GIAE effectively commenced in 1970, with 273 
students enrolled for certificate and diploma courses in engineering, 
applied science, and business studies. Since then, at least in terms of 
student numbers, GIAE has been one of the fastest growing colleges 
in Victoria. The academic program has been expanded and diver- 
sified, with new courses being introduced in the social sciences, 
humanities, visual arts, and education. From 1972 the Institute has 
offered courses on an external basis. It has also initiated bachelor 
degree programs, provided postgraduate diploma courses and has 
enrolled a few students for master degrees in applied science. Table 
1 lists GIAE student enrolments by mode of study for the years 1970 
to 1981. 

Naturally, for such a young institution, each yearly intake of new 
students marks an occasion of some import. Those responsible for 
the selection of students in 1981 hoped that over 200 full-time inter- 
nal students would present themselves for enrolment in the various 
undergraduate programs. However, only 101 students arrived on the 
day set aside for this purpose. 
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Table 1 GIAE Student Enrolments by Mode of Study (Full time, 
Part time, External) for the Years 1970 to 1981» 



Bachelor and diploma 
students 



Postgraduate diploma 

and m a ster students** Total 



Year 



FT PT Ext Total 



FT PT Ext Total college 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 



156 1 17 273 

220 168 388 

230 147 94 471 

246 167 158 571 

381 206 363 95C 

467 175 721 1363 

539 127 791 1457 

715 111 893 1719 

601 161 1241 2003 

582 128 1514 2224 

507 120 1605 2232 

499 165 1537 2201 



24 24 1481 

57 4 39 100 1819 

28 3 94 125 2128 

45 4 107 156 2380 

26 15 108 1*3 2381 

18 8 77 105 2304 



273 
388 
471 
571 
950 
1363 



4 Excluding single course and short course enrolments. 

b The Institute has had only two or three Masters students at any one 



Source: Years 1970-75, Association of Principal Officers of Regional 
Colleges of Advanced Education; 1976-79, Victoria Institute of 
Colleges, Annual Report; 1980-31, Official GIAE student statistics. 

Even though approximately 60 new full-time students enrolled 
late in the undergraduate program, this did not help to relieve the 
feeling of disappointment The 1981 figures only helped to confirm 
a trend that has developed over a number of years. The Institute 
achieved a peak of over 700 full-time undergraduate students 
in 1977. By 1980 the figure had dropped to 507, and the Institute 
started the 1981 academic year with only about 500 full-time 
students enrolled for bachelor and diploma courses. 

GIAE is not the only institution in Australia to experience a drop in 
the number of full-time students* In the last five years nearly all 
higher education institutions have felt the effect of the decline of 
students going directly from high school into full-time tertiary 
studies. This phenomenon is due, in part, to demographic trends. 
With the last remnants of the post-war baby boom passing through 
the schools and the fact that Australia is approaching zero population 
growth, fewer students are becoming available for higher education. 
Also, in contrast to some other western industrial nations, Australia 
recruits a smaller percentage of its population into higher 
education. 
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While the number of students straight from secondary school has 
declined dramatically* there has been a sustained demand over the 
years for students wishing to participate in the Institute's external 
studies program. In 1972 the Institute commenced external studies 
with 94 students. By 1980 the college had over 1600 external 
students in diploma and bachelor degree programs and 108 external 
students enrolled for the graduate diploma in education (over 80 per 
cent of the student body). Without the development of the external 
studies program, GiAE would probably not have survived as a viable 
educational institution. 

The establishment of the external studies program at GIAE was 
motivated by the regional nature of the area. The first Council was 
charged with establishing a regional college and had to consider how 
to reach out to prospective students in a region as large and diverse 
as Gippsiand. It is no coincidence that the Council chose, in its first 
Director* a man with extensive experience in the administration and 
establishment of external studies programs. External studies became 
the vehicle for outreach, the mechanism by which diversity and dis- 
tance could be overcome in offering higher education to the people of 
Gippsiand. External studies would allow the Gippsiand Institute to 
become a truly regional college. 

By 1980 there was a feeling among some members of the Institute 
that, paradoxically, the success of the external program in attracting 
students was eroding the regional base of the college. In recent years 
there has been a trend for external students to come from the eastern 
suburbs of Melbourne, and by 1980 50 per cent of students taking 
some or all of their units externally lived outside Gippsiand. In 1977 
two-thirds of external student^ resided in the Gippsland/Mornington 
Peninsula region. The decision *j promote GIAE in the metropolitan 
area was made in 1978, and by 1980 approximately 31 per cent of 
external students lived in the metropolitan suburbs, 8 per cent in 
western Victoria. 4 per cent in north east Victoria and 5 per cent lived 
out of the State. 

Although the actual number < vernal students residing in both 
Gippsiand and non-Gippsland areas i&* increased over the years, in 
proportional terms the shift has been towards students living outside 
the region. In 1980 approximately one-quarter of new full-time inter- 
nal students had completed their secondary education at a 
Melbourne high school. 

In contrast to the supposedly 'pure academy* of the universities, 
the CAEs were established to be 'practical* and 'applied' in their 
teaching and course development. It was asserted on the creation of 
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the CAKs that they were to he 'unashamably vocationar and were to 
serve the practical needs of commerce, industry, and the community 
in general. The majority of external students at GIAE are enrolled for 
courses in the schools of business, education, and social sciences, 
with many of these students taking academic programs resembling a 
general university B,A. degree. The more specifically vocational and 
technically oriented subjects in engineering and applied science have 
been less popular with students (see Table 2). Some members of the 
Institute feel that because of the industrial nature of the Latrobe 
Valley and the organization's charter as a CAE, its long-term future 
lies in the advancement of the technologies, and that i he general arts 
type subjects are better left to the universities. While this course of 
action is believed by some members to be the way to attract back to 
the Institute full-time students from the Gippsland region, other 
members strongly disagree. 

The theme of conflict between 'general* education and specific 
'vocational* education, between the 'liberal* and the 'technological', 
between the 'pure' and the 'applied', has shaped the Institute's his- 
tory. The resolution of this conflict-which is a continuing process- 
will certainly shape the institution's future. 



Table 2 All GIAE Effective Full-time Tertiary Student* 

Enrolments in each School for the Years 1970 to 1981 

(not including single course or short course enrolments) 



Year 


Humanities 
& social 
sciences 


Business 


i Education 


Visual 
ar*:. 


Applied 
sconce 


Engin- 
eering 


Total 
EFTS 


1970 




21 






24 


170 


215 


1971 


31 


45 




29 


36 


148 


289 


1972 


94 


47 




54 


35 


121 


351 


197H 


147 


42 




72 


34 


114 


409 


1974 


306 


105 




102 


36 


117 


666 


1975 


3 1 7 


12.3 


181 


127 


60 


107 


915 


1976 


267 


160 


328 


105 


77 


85 


1022 


1977 


292 


174 


505 


119 


93 


110 


1293 


1978 


309 


223 


521 


102 


97 


124 


1376 


1979 


323 


274 


548 


120 


93 


144 


1502 


1980 


408 


323 


383 


106 


83 


154 


1457 


1981 


36 1 


355 


338 


96 


91 


167 


1408 



1 KKTS are units used for funding purposes. A full-time student counts as 

1.0 unit, and a part-time or external student as 0.5 unit 
Source: Years 1970-75, Association of Principal Officers of Regional 
Colleges of Advanced Education; 1976-79, Victoria Institute of 
Colleges. Annual Report. 1980-81, Official GIAE student statistics. 
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The Institute started operation through its inheritance of a 
technological system of education of long standing. Its initial teaching 
and administrative staff, some 25 people, were either previous 
employees of the Education Department at YTC or new recruits who 
had had extensive experience with other technical colleges. Many of 
these individuals had been long-term residents of the Gippsland 
region before the establishment of GIAE. For example, the current 
Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Science taught at 
YTC as did his father before him. The Institute's Deputy-Principal 
was a member of the YTC administration for a number of years. One 
member of the sociology staff graduated from Moe High School, and 
was employed by YTC before joining GIAE. In 1980, 15 of these 
original employees still remained at the Institute, most in positions of 
responsibility. 

However, many of the members of academic staff recruited to the 
Institute since 1970 have come from social and intellectual back- 
grounds significantly different from those of the original staff. Very 
few had worked for the Education Department Their experience 
has been with universities and other higher education institutions, 
with several individuals holding the degree of Ph.D. It would be 
unwise to view the two groups of staff as distinct and mutually 
exclusive. None the less, an understanding of the tensions which are a 
result of the interaction of groups with different intellectual orien- 
tations, traditions, and philosophical belief s-betwe en what Gouldner 
(1958) has termed the 'local' and the 'cosmopolitan' academic-is 
essential to an understanding of the history and development of 
the institution. 

The conflict is by no means contained within the walls of the 
institution, nor is it confined to the activities of present staff 
members. Rather, it is a result of an interactive process between 
the Institute and its environment. It takes place within the context of 
the history of the organization and the Gippsland region, and is 
influenced by local, state and national politics and the various forces 
which help to shape the Institute's stated educational goals and aims. 
And its resolution is cyclic, rather than conclusive; it is a process of 
oscillation between polar extremes. To understand the dynamics of 
the institution and the problems faced by its leaders as they 
attempted to charter the organization's future course, we need to go 
back several decades to the establishment of YTC. 
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ANCESTRY AND HERITAGE 

By the end of 1972, the new institution was well enough established 
for the GIAE Council to consider how to present its official history in 
the Calendar and in VIC publications* It would seem that such a task 
would sponsor little controversy. However, in the consideration of 
how to write the Institute's history, two different points of view 
emerged: first, that Council should publicly state in chronological 
order the roots out of which the Institute grew, and second, that it 
should publicly state that the Institute was a new concept with its 
own establishment date (to be the only date stated). 

Up to the end of 1972, official publications stated that GIAE was 
founded in 1968. However, the Institute's Graduate Association 
was strongly of the opinion that the history of the organization 
should mflect the achie cements of staff and students at YTC. In Feb- 
ruary 1973, Mr N.J. Lobley, on behalf of the Graduate Association, 
presented Council with the following motion: 

This Council records that the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
of the Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education was established in 
1929 and that the recorded history and any published background of the 
Institute should reflect this fact 1 

Many of the members of Council, because of their connection with 
both the SEC and YTC, were sympathetic to this notion as was staff 
of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. The Director, Mr 
Max Hopper, however, was not He came to the Institute in mid-1970 
as an outsider and, therefore, did not feel the weight of local history 
as much as many of the long-term Gippsland residents. More impor- 
tantly, Hopper saw that his task *as to build a new institution and, in 
this regard, it needed to be an institution with a distinctive history 
and character. He was required to build an institution whose image 
differed dramatically from that of the departmental^ controlled 
technical college. In February 1973, Hopper presented the following 
written response to Lobley's motion to Council: 

Although Mr Lobby's motion appears to me to be based on wrong pre- 
mises, it nevertheless gives expression to what has been a persistent and, I 
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beltrve, genuine concern of a small group of staff who were previously 
employed in the Technical Division of the Education Department The 
constant cause of their concern, now shared by the diplomates of Yailourn 
Technical College, has clearly been the fundamental difference in 
approach between that necessary in promoting the image of an 
autonomous college of advanced education and that which would be 
appropriate if our primary concern were the preservation of a technical 
oliege image . , , 

Whatever policy the Council adopts is unlikely to please all of the people 
all of the time but it should at least attempt to achieve a cohesive image 
which might make it possible for all sections of the Institu <e to move for- 
ward together in the main-stream of developments in Australian 
tertiary education. 2 

However, it was not easy to exorcise the ghost of YTC from the halls 
of the new college of advanced education. First, Council did accept 
Mr Lobley's motion, although at the time ihis did not in any way 
affect Hoppers efforts to construct a college with a new and different 
image. More importantly, just seven years later the Director was 
a^ain searching for a new image for the college. This time it was one 
which p ^phasized the technologies and the role of engineering and 
applied * ence, and he was to turn for support to the staff in these 
schools - the very same people whom he believed in 1973 to have 
held an image of the college based on wrong premises. 

It is essential to understand how the Institute has, over the years, 
searched for a * cohesive image vvhich might make it possible for all 
sections of the Institute to move forward together'. This has been 
a somewhat vain search, but the problem does not lie with either 
members' lack of creative imagination or lack of commitment to the 
institution. Rather, various forces, not the least of which is the 
institution's crvn history, seriously complicate the attempt to formu- 
late unified goals and aims. As Cohen and March (1974) have 
indicated, the primary goal? of higher educational institutions always 
remain ambiguous and resistant to precise specification. Such 
institutions are, according to these two authors, 'organised 
anarchies —not rational bureaucracies with an identifiable techno- 
logy designed to produce a prespecified outpuv woducf* In fact, 
institutional leaders may find themselves in difficulty if too much 
emphasis is placed on creating a unifi* T image. 

None the Ipss, the image an institution *.asof itself md the manner 
in which members articulate basic goals and aims are important. If 
institutional leaders insist upon members accepting a unified image 
of the organization in a situation where opposing goals and images 
compete with one another on an institutional-wide basis, deep-seated 
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conflict is the re*uit. The more energy which members put into 
advancing one image over another and the longer opposing goals 
compete for members allegiance, the more intractable the conflict 
becomes. Much of the dynamic of GIAE centres on the institution's 
failure to construct one image and set of goals which can transcend ail 
others and bind members to a common purpose. 

Yalloujrn Technical College 

Effectively, GIAE's search for an image commenced in 1927 when 
negotiations began for the establishment of a technical school at 
Yallourn. On the 21 June of that year an ad hoc committee of local 
citizens interested in establishment of technical education at 
Yallourn put their case to the Technical Schools Inspector, Mr 
Do*, 1 d Clark. The negotiating team was led by the town's most 
influential resident, Mr RD. Dixon (Assistant Superintendent of 
SEC undertakings). Other members of the negotiating team were 
also officials of the SEC. 

The School Council was gazetted on 11 May 1928, and Dixon 
became the first President— a position he held :mtil 1938. In addition 
to the President and the acting Principal (Mr D.G. Lyon), the first 
Council comprised the District Inspector of Schools and seven 
officials of the SEC, In 1932 Mr C.H. Beanland was appointed as the 
first permanent Principal a position he held until December 
1942. 

By 1928 the control of technical education was in the hands of the 
Education Department of Victoria. However, the councils of the 
technical schools retained a significant degree of influence over the 
direction and development of the schools. This was certainly the case 
at Yallourn, with the interests of the Council and of the Commission 
being one and the same. The initiative for establishing a technical 
school came from key employees within the SEC, and the aims and 
content of the courses subsequently taught mainly reflected the 
Commission's requirements. Even in 1970 the Handbook of Yallourn 
Technical College (as the School was known after 1956) stated that 
the School was established . . . mainly to provide vocational training 
tor employees of the State Electricity Commission'. In 1930, the 
President of Council explained to the Minister of Education that 
'Yallourn being a large and important engineering centre it is only 
natural that engineering subjects should take precedence in impor- 
tance over all others/* The School recruited many of its students 
from SEC employees and apprentices, and SEC staff taught part- 
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time evening course** in both apprentice (commenced in 1929) and 
nun-apprentice subjects. 

The School began instruction in commercial and general subjects 
of its first 62 students on 29 May 1928 and, for the first six months, 
classes were taught two nights a week in temporary accommodation 
in the hall of Yallourn's St Andrew's Church. From its humble begin- 
ning the School advanced quickly. The first full-day secondary course 
>vas introduced in 1933, when 15 boys started the preliminary 
engineering course— the forerunner of the junior technical course 
established in 1935. The first diplomas in electrical and mechanical 
engineering were awarded in 1934 and 1935 respectively. 

The School was orientated to the vocations in both theory and 
practice, but within its vocational framework it pursued multiple 
goals. The courses taught were organized around two basic aims: (1) 
the completion of a prescribed trade course and (2) for those who 
would proceed further, the completion of a professional engineering 
course leading to the expert's certificate or a diploma. The Diploma 
in Engineering was recognized by the Australian Institute of 
Engineers and by the University of Melbourne. In the extensive study 
of Australian tertiary education, Williams (1978) called for greater 
transportability of students' course credits between institutions. It is 
interesting to note that in the mid493Gs, a person with an engineer- 
ing diploma from Yailourn Technical School could proceed with an 
engineering or science degree to the University of Melbourne and 
receive university credit for his college courses. 

While the primary aim of the School was to educate youths at trade 
or diploma level, it also provided programs which could generally be 
termed as adult education. Today, post-secondary education is struc- 
tured around three distinct spheres: the universities, the CAEs, 
and TAFE. Unfortunately, competition and lack of co-operation is 
often the distinguishing feature of the present structure. Within 
Victoria, one- and two-year certificate courses and the area of adult 
education has, in general, become the responsibility of the TAFE 
.sector. There is a feeling among some member? of GIAE that they 
should be doing more to provide non-degree, general education types 
of programs, but are prevented from doing so because of sector 
rivalry and the restrictions imposed by government with regard to the 
use of funds provided for approved courses. This topic will be dis- 
cussed in more detail later. Here, however, it is worthwhile to note the 
wide range of teaching responsibilities which developed at tht 
Yailourn Technical School 

In the 1936 Handbook it is stated that one of the aims of the 
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School was to provide courses 'for those who wish to employ their 
leisure time in developing their knowledge of some of the arts and 
crafts'. Craft courses in the areas of leather work ticket writing 
{design and lettering of show cards), stencilling, and wood staining 
were offered. The School also took a direct responsibility for the 
adult education of SEC employees. In a letter to the Minister of 
Education (dated 21 February 1929) the President of Council 
explained the School's position; 

As far as I am aware the tec hnical schools aim mainly at turning out a more 
or less finished product by passing youths through a diploma course, but 
we aim at something in addition to meet our special needs. We have in 
Yallourn men who are getting on in years, who feel neither willing nor able 
to take a complete course hut who would be extremely grateful for the 
opportunity of taking some special course which would more fully fit them 
to carry out their duties with greater satisfaction to themselves and more 
efficient services to their employer. 

Some of the courses we have in mind are— boiler attendants— engine 
drivers - eiectricloeo drivers—mechanical shovel, dredge, and drag line 
operators, plant attendants, linesman, etc.; if men can understand the 
theoretical reasons for many of the duties which they more or less per- 
functorily perform it gives them a greater love for their job than they 
would otherwise have. 4 



Accepting the fact that Yallourn was an SEOdominated 
community, the Technical School was very much a multipurpose 
community-orientated institution. The needs of industry and capital 
were, as the above comments indicate, all pervasive in the minds of 
those who designed and ran the School. The patronizing nature of the 
employer/employee relationship cannot go unnoticed. The CAEs in 
Victoria inherited the technical system of education and, accordingly, 
have been criticized for being too closely linked to the narrow 
interests of capital and industry (Birrell, 1974). But within 
the vocational framework, the technical system was probably more 
flexible than most people give it credit for. 

Resides the courses mentioned above, the School taught art 
and applied art, art for school teachers, a farm mechanics course, 
commercial courses (book-keeping, shorthand and typewriting), 
German language, and dressmaking. The 1936 Prospectus says that 
the commercial course 'proves a good training ground for clerical 
assistants for the State Electricity Commission'. Dressmaking, 
however, was designed more for the 'existential' development of the 
individual than to foster the skills required by local industry* As the 
Prospectus (Yallourn Technical School, 1936) records; 




Technical clanae* help girls and women to overcome their clothing 
problems, .so that they have the power in their hands to deal with later pro* 
blems unaided. They can add ig their knowledge of the style* which suit 
them, or learn to be the complete mistress of the sewing machine, if that is 
their difficulty, (p. 18) 

On the other hand, the language course— because of the Germanic 
content of the technical literature-was specifically designed for SEC 
personnel, as is the pres nt short course in German at GIAE. 

While the School was multipurpose in the vocational sphere, it 
resisted any attempt at amalgamating its vocational interest with the 
broader academic 'non^vocationaF aims of the state elementary 
school. The conflict over the philosophy and content of technical 
and academic education raged at the state level throughout the first 
half of this century. In the Education Department the tension 
between the philosophical and pedagogical views of technical and 
general educators was acute, and it often spilt over into the public 
arena <see Nation. 1978; Woods, 1978; and Lublin, 1977). But the 
Chief Technical School Inspectors— first Clark and later Eltham— 
believed in narrowly defined specialist, vocationally orientated 
education for the technical schools, and they held firmly to the notion 
that the goals of technical schools had to be tied to those of local 
industry. The technical educators believed that vocational and liberal 
studies could not be mixed and, if they were, the latter would some- 
how corrupt the former (Nation, 1978). The technical educators saw a 
student career as proceeding along one of two routes. 4 Once a boy 
reaches the Merit Certificate standard*, according to the Principal of 
Yallourn, 'there are two distinct pathways ahead, one leading to a 
professional or teaching occupation per medium of the higher 
elementary and high school, the other to tardes (sic), engineering or 
Draught manship vocation per medium of the technical school'. 5 

As mentioned in Chapter 2, there have been numerous critics of 
the Victorian binary system (secondary) of technical and academic 
education. Thry have complained not only about the fact that 
students were streamed at an early age into one of two mutually 
exclusive forms of education, but also that those students who 
entered technical schools were primarily from working-class families. 
One member of the YTS Council believed that the School enabled 
'the not so well-to-do, but intelligent, youth to carve out a career/ 6 
But, as the first Registrar of the VIC has commented, if it had not 
been for the Victorian binary system, CAEs would probably never 
have eventuated. 7 

In 1929 the Education Department suggested that the technical 
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school and the state school share facilities. The President of Yallourn 
Technical School Council, however, rejected such a proposal He felt 
that 'there is . . . the difficulty that the teacher in charge will be biased 
in favour of the particular section to which he is attached'.* Within 
GI AE today* there is a good deal of conflict over the degree to which 
liberal and technical studies can be mixed. Some staff within the 
institution feel that the Institute has been led too far in the liberal 
direction and, because of the intense industrial development planned 
for the Valley, they feel that a redirection of effort and resources into 
the technologies must be made. 

The rationale for emphasizing technology subjects is that therein 
lie the employment opportunities for graduates. There is nothing new 
about this argument* as a teacher involved with secondary work at the 
Yallourn Technical School demonstrates in his letter to the Editor of 
the Live Wire {21 May 1931): 

Almost simultaneously . . , (higher elementary) classes and the Technical 
Srh >ol opened in 1928. The first difference of opinion arose when an 
attempt wa.« made to take pupils from our classes in order to build up the 
other school. I advised parents . . that all children should attempt to gain 
their Intermediate Certificate before going to the Technical School ... I 
believed then, and I still believe that, as it will be impossible for the Com- 
mission to absorb all our c^Idren, some will have to leave Yaiiourn and 
that a good general education would open far more avenues of employ- 
ment than any specialised course would do. 

There is a feeling, by some, that because of the industrial nature of 
the Latrobe Valley, the educational opportunities within the region 
are unique. Time and again during the period of field research I heard 
botS representatives of the SEC and the Institute address public 
meetings, service organizations, local schools, and so on, with the 
intern ion of convincing people that any student who studied 
mathematics and science at the HSC level and enrolled for a tech* 
nology subject at Gippsland Institute would have his/her future 
secured. Alro, tLere was a certain urgency in these requests; the 
process of development itself would be retarded by the lack of 
appropriately trained skilled manpower. For example, in July 1980 
Mr George Bates, the SEC's area administration manager told a 
careers forum at Morweli High School: 

There is no doubt there will be continuing development in the Latrobe 
Vailey providing a range of career opportunities unequalled anywhere 
else in Victoria . . . 

Students and teachers must get themselves in tune with the region's 
industrial ciimate. They must ensure they keep open their career 
options . . . and for technology based industries that means continuing in 
the math* science stream . . . (iMtrobe Valley Express, 31 July 3980) 
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For several years, CIAK has sought capital funds from the various 
educational authorities for the construction of an engineering build- 
ing on the Churchill campus, In a letter to *he Victorian Minister of 
Education supporting the Institute's request for funds, the President 
of Council stated: 

The Council of the Institute believes that it cannot further delay the 
establishment of adequate engineering facilities on the Churchill campus 
of the institute, so that it will be in a position to meet the demands which 
will be made upon the Institute by the immense industrial developments 
planned for the I^trobe Valley . . . 9 

In various press releases, the SEC stressed that the Institute's 
professional engineering courses were vital to the present and 
planned future operations of the SEC. 

The above attitudes and opinions are not. however, in any sense 
new. Members of the YTS Council were saying the same in the 1930s 
for the purpose of advancing that educational institution. It needs to 
be remembered that the School was established at the beginning of 
the great depression in Australia. Public money was scarce and the 
School had to campaign vigorously for its resources. In order to 
receive finances for its building program, the School had to solicit 
support from the Director of Education, the Minister of Education, 
the Commissioner of the SEC, various politicians and the local 
unions— a process which has continued unabated throughout the 
years. 

The School's first campaign for permanent buildings came to a 
head in 19:53. Through the initiative of the local member of the 
Legislative Council, the School Council was able to induce Mr J.W. 
Pennington, Minister of Education and Mr E.P. Eltham, Chief 
Inspector of technical Schools, tc visit Yalloum in May 1933 to 
assess the need for buildings. In their meeting with the Minister, the 
Council had prepared a number of statements in defence of increased 
expansion of technical education at Yaliourn. 

The possibilities for the successful development of technical education at 

Yalloum are unique so far as small country centres are concerned for the 

following reasons: 

(1) the highly technical nature of the great undertakings of the Elec- 
tricity Commission, giving employment to large numbers of 
technically trained experts, skilled craftament and apprentices, 
clerical staff and lesser skilled employees; 

12) anticipated rapid growth of the town with a return to better 
industrial conditions, owing to continued expansion of the Com- 
mission's activities; 

i'A) the recognition by the State Electricity Commission of the 
necessity for adequate technical training of its employees . . . H1 
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Plate 3 Interior of Hazeiwood Power Station 



Council members also stressed the regional nature of the Schc^ * 
stating that Industrially and geographically Yaikmrn is the centre 01 
Gippsland 1 and that 'there is no technical school between Sale 
and Caulfield*. 

After hearing the Council's arguments, the Minister immediately 
stated that, if the SEC would contribute 25 per cent of the cost he 
felt sure he could obtain Cabinet approval for the expenditure of the 
balance from unemployment reiirf funds. t>ixon felt ihat *the prin- 
ciple of requiring either the residents of the area or another state 
department to contribute towards the cost of buildings for which the 
Education Department was responsible was ethically unsound*. He 
also believed that such an opportunity for gaining funds would not 
present itself again and thought it best to accept the Minister's 
proposition. He wrote to the Secretary of the SEC to this 
effect. 11 

•* so 



The SEC accepted the Minister s terms and provided a building 
site and the sum of 12000 towards construction costs. Construction 
of the new buildings commenced in September 1935. The foundation 
stone was laid by Mr R. D. Dixon on the 18 December 1935 and the 
School was officially opened by the Minister of Public Instruction on 
the 13 May 1936, 

Over time, the School started to serve the educational needs for 
industries other than the SEC. With the establishment of the APM in 
1937 at Maryvale, the School trained apprentices for that organi- 
zation, and members of the APM sat on the School's Council. But in 
terms of students, courses, and political influence, the SEC remained 
the single most powerful external force throughout the School's 
history. 

By 1954 the School's enrolment had increased to 1137 pupils, and 
it was realized that the Yallourn site could no longer cope with the 
required expansion. An area of 35 acres was purchased by the Educa- 
tion Department at East Newborough, and in 1957 the secondary 
*^*ion of the school was renamed the Yallourn Technical College. 

>lments had increased to 1547 students with the College employ- 
ing 43 full-time staff. In 1964 the senior trades block was completed 
and occupied at the Newborough campus, and in 1965 the transfer 
from Yallourn was completed with the occupation of new buildings 
for the teaching of diploma students. 

Conclusion 

In Part HI, GIAE's history and development as a new institution will 
be discussed in detail. In the present chapter, the Institute's ancestry 
has been briefly sketched, and the historical roots of its present 
dilemma outlined. Not only does the production of professionals m 
engineering and applied science go back to the 1930s in the Latrobe 
Valley, but the relationship between technological education, the 
development of tertiary educational institutions, and the industries 
related to brown coal is one of long standing. Throughout most of the 
history* of tertiary education in the Valley, the SEC and the various 
development projects which it sponsors have had significant 
influence. 

Currently, the SEC is planning new large-scale developments in 
the Valley, and one of the primary problems facing GIAE teachers is 
how much emphasis and resources to transfer to vocational 
specialized education in the technologies. It is not surprising that 
these phenomena have occurred simultaneously. So far* the influence 
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of local industry on higher education in the Valley has not produced 
an institution with a distinctive reputation and expertise in the 
sciences and technologies, nor one that has the ability to attract a 
large number of students, from either near or afar, into these areas. 
Moreover, the history of technological development coupled with the 
exploitation of natural resources— both within the Valley and 
elsewhere- has not lived up to its economical and social promises. 
The general feeling among people within the Latrobe Valley is that 
they are about to experience a large-scale economic boom. However, 
it is questionable what proportion of the local population will actually 
benefit from this boom. Despite ail the massive SEC developments 
which have occurred in the last 50 years, the Latrobe Valley still lacks 
significant secondary industries, a professional infrastructure, and a 
broad range of employment opportunities, particularly for young 
people and females. Opportunities to benefit from cultural 
activities — theatre, dance, art museums, etc.— are severely limited 
in the Valley. Shortly before his departure from GIAE in 1978, the 
former Dean of Business and Social Sciences, commented that 
the Valley: 

. . . was an area that was merely geared for short term industrial 
and economic needs but was not seen as a community in its own 
right . . . 

It is a very crude, basic community which is concerned mainly with 
material well being. 12 

There is a cultural vacuum. The only culture here is competitive 
sport, 

GIAE, in many important ways, helps to fill the * cultural vacuum'. 
The Institute provides a venue for various community activities: art 
and pottery shows, poetry and music recitals, children's book dis- 
plays, and so on. Members of staff sponsor public seminars, give 
guest lectures at community service clubs, write articles for local 
newspapers, and appear on regional television programs. These 
activities allow staff to engage in and extend debate on important 
local public issues. Social research projects of concern to the region 
undertaken by members of GIAE, such as the Central Gippsland 
Social Survey (GIAE, 1975) and the Life in the Latrobe Valley (Puffin, 
1 975), receive sustained media coverage, which, in turn, helps to win 
approval and prestige for the Institute in the wider community. 
During state and national election campaigns, GIAE is one of the 
primary points of call for touring politicians. GIAE staff have under- 
taken valuable research on the history of the region, which helps to 
sponsor interest by local residents in their cultural heritage. In these 
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and many other ways, the existence of GIAE expands the social and 
cultural horizons of local residents. The fact remains that the local 
population is primarily working class, not as well educated as people 
in other regions of the State, and is placed in a dependent position 
in relation to government and semi-government bureaucracies (see 
Puffin, 1975). The dilemmas which GIAE leaders must resolve in 
constructing a role and image for the institution are complex 
indeed. 
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PART III 

METAMORPHOSIS: 
A NEW INSTITUTION 
FROM AN OLD STRUCTURE 
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A NEW IMAGE 

The Foundation of the Gippsland Institute 
of Advanced Education 

After Menzies accepted the recommendation of the Martin Report 
regarding the creation of CAEs, the Commonwealth Government 
agreed to share recurrent funding on a 1:1.85 basis and capital fund- 
ingona 1:1 basis between itself and the States. Because of the nature 
of federal funding, according to the Director, the GIAE Council had 
no choice but formally to separate itself physically and structurally 
from YTC: 

Capital fund.s provided at that time . . . were specifically earmarked for 
tertiary operations. The Council wa* informi d that the sub-tertiary 
sections of the Yallourn Technical College comprising ... a secondary 
school of 800 students and a trades section of 1000 students would 
remain at the Yallourn Technical College site at Newborough, and would 
continue to he staffed and funded by the Education Department of 
Victoria, In these circumstances the Council of the Institute had no alter- 
native hut to negotiate the formal separation of the Technical College 
from the Institute. 1 

Hopper went on to note that this arrangement differed from a 
number of other VIC colleges where the council of the tertiary insti- 
tution continued to exercise some form of oversight of the Education 
Department's sub-tertiary operation and accepted some form of 
responsibility for the sub-tertiary sections* 

The separation of GIAE from the technical college was due to 
more than the Institute's Council merely responding to an official 
direction. Council members and the Institute's first Director saw the 
need for an autonomous institution, with Ligh academic stature and 
free from the stigma of an Education Department controlled techni- 
cal college. It was thought at the time that a new institution with a 
character and image dramatically different from that of YTC was the 
only way of attracting tertiary students from the Gippsland 
region. 2 

The first mention of a college of advanced education for Gtppslar.- 
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whk made in Marc h 1B66. The State Premier, the Honourable Henry 
Bolte, in an address at the opening of the newly constructed YTC 
diploma block, mentioned that the College might one day become a 
CAE. According to the then President of YTC Council (who later 
became the first President of the GIAE Council), Mr J* J. Robertson, 
this was news to the local population* 3 However, Robertson was not 
approached with regard to upgrading the College to CAE status 
until 1968. 

The VIC was charged under its Act with the responsibility of 
fostering the development of tertiary education other than in the 
universities of V ictoria, and of making recommendation to the Gover- 
nor in Council on any matter relating to such education. Thus, when 
the Principal of YTC made a request in November 1967 ior approval 
to appoint architects to plan building projects for the tertiary division 
at Newborough for the 1967/69 triennium, it was considered by the 
VIC The VIC's Buildings Committee examined the Principal's 
request on 6 March 1968. In so doing, it noted that at its meeting 
on 26 February 1968 the VIC Council resolved: 'that a VIC Commit- 
tee . be set up to investigate and report upon the whole question of 
requirements for a college of advanced education for the Gippsland 
region*. 4 The Buildings Committee resolved that any recommenda- 
tion for the expansion of YTC should be considered in relation to the 
Council* s resolution, and the Vice-President of the VIC, P. G. Law, 
wTote to the President of the YTC Council to this effect in March 
1 968. From this point onwards the negotiations for a Gippsland CAE 
primarily involved Robertson and Law. The Principal of YTC, E.L. 
Scott, did not feature in the discussions. 

Robertson became a member of the Joint Committee to Inves- 
tigate Needs in Advanced Education of Eastern Victoria 5 However, 
the title of the Committee is somewhat misleading in terms of its 
actual function. The Committee was not realh* charged with making a 
thorough examination of the educational needs of Gippsland, but 
with how best to get a CAE underway. As Robertson was the only 
person on the Committee with knowledge of the local area, he 
assumed the responsibility for choosing the site. In correspondence 
and memoranda, the Committee was termed the 'VIC Site Commit- 
tee', and the 'Yallourn Technical College Site Committee', indicating 
that the main priority was location rather than the assessment of 
educational needs. 

After the establishment of thi joint committee, events moved 
quickly. Its first meeting was held on 16 May 1968 and, on 24 July 
1968, Law advised the Minister that 'the establishment of a new 
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college of advanced education to absorb the Yalloum tertiary 
facilities and to meet the total needs of advanced education in 
Eastern Victoria is justified*. 6 

During the short life of the joint committee, Robertson surveyed 
possible sites at Traralgon, Moe, Newborough, and Churchill. 
Further development on the Newborough site was excluded as a 
possibD ; *v for there was not sufficient space. The sites at Moe and 
Trara* vhich were available consisted of flat, uninteresting land. 
The Ci,^ lill site, with its rolling hills and sweeping views, was far 
more attractive. 

At that time, the Churchill site was out in the middle of nowhere. 
There were only approximately 350 houses in the township and 10 
shops. As late as December 1967, private en -prise displayed a 
marked reluctance to participate in the development of Churchill, 
and all initiatives were entirely dependent on the Housing Commis- 
sion (Aide, 1968, p.33). But there was an expectation, at least by 
Robertson, that the growth of Churchill would take off. It was 
assumed that Morwell had reached its limit of growth, for the only 
possible area of expansion there was a swampy site, which has since 
been drained and is now a high quality housing district called the 
Bridle Estate. The middle class chose to live there rather than 
in Churchill. Morwell went ahead while Churchill languished for a 
number of years. 

Robertson not only had faith in the growth of Churchill, but also 
had it in mind to choose a site central to the Valley: 

I never thought about moving to Rosedale, for example. Also, I wanted the 
College near the SEC— which is the backbone of the Valley. There would 
be nothing here if it were not for the SEC— it would be bare 
paddocks. * 

Robertson was Manager, Power Generation, of the SEC's Latrobe Valley 
operations when he retired in 1980 after 32 years of service. 

Though choosing a site for the development of the new college was 
the main task of the Joint Committee, it received a report from the 
VTC's Research and Statistics Officer, Mr E. Aide, regarding the 
more general issue of educational needs in Eastern Victoria. The 
report was not optimistic about the rapid development of tertiary 
education in Gippsland. The report found that 85 per cent of diploma 
students in the College came from the Latrobe Valley, and that over 
the years (1964-68) there had been a gradual decline in the number 
of students coming to the College from elsewhere in Gippsland It 
also found that an extremely low percentage of local matriculation 
students were attracted to the College— only approximately 10 per 
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cent of new diploma students enrolling at YTC had achieved 
matriculation standard. Though YTC had traditionally recruited the 
majority of its students from Form V, the need to enrol more 
matriculants was to have a crucial influence on GIAE's early develop- 
ment strategies. While in 1968 there were 342 diploma students (172 
full-time and 170 part-time) enrolled at YTC, there was only one 
female student 

The initial feeling of caution and reserve of those who helped to 
found GIAE was soon to be displaced by an attitude of optimism for 
growth and development In 1969 the VIC requested educational 
specifications, and in March of that year the Council asked the staff, 
through the agency of the staff association, to draft the specifications. 
The final document was presented in April 1970, and it stated that, 
with the introduction of new courses, it was not unreasonable to plan 
for 1000 equivalent full-time students by 1982, The Educational 
Specifications also stated that the Institute would need to establish 
student housing and sporting facilities, as well as investigate how to 
broaden its courses intellectually (GIAE, 1970). Besides expansion 
in the technological fields, some of the new courses foreshadowed 
were teacher education, visual arts, and general studies. 

Law and the VIC saw a regional commitment for the new college, 
but large-scale development of higher education was not envisaged 
for Gippsland. Initially, the VIC was against any widening of courses 
at GIAE which would lead it away from the technical area; the 
emphasis on science and engineering was to be maintained. Speaking 
k*er, the Director said that Law was adamant that the rat-bag 
elements of higher education (i.e. arts students at the universities) 
should not be reproduced at the CAEs. 8 However, the new college 
was to develop far wider parameters than those which the VIC would 
have set. Paradoxically, many of the new developments at the college 
would be in direct response to the financial structure created by 
the VIC. 

One of the first tasks of tht new Council was to appoint a Director. 
While Council wished to establish a tertiary institution with the 
ability to serve the whole of Gippsland, it did not know how to go 
about creating such an organization. Naturally, the selection commit- 
tee would put the question regarding the regional responsibility of 
the Institute to prospective candidates interviewed for the 
directorship. 

One man interviewed, Mr M W, Hopper, seemed to have the 
appropriate answer. Hoppc* told the selection committee that, in 
order to service a region as large and diverse as Gippsland, the 
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Institute would need to be involved in external studies. 9 At the time 
of application, Hopper was Assistant Director of the Department of 
External Studies at the University of New England He was offered 
the Director/Principalship and assumed duties in mid-1970. 

In an interview, Hopper was asked why he was interested in the position: 
From i960 I was second in charge of the External Studies Department at 
the University of New England I was overseas from 1966 to 1968 end 
returned to New England with the expectation that I would inherit the 
Department The Director was pulling back and becoming involved in out- 
side interests. I was virtually running the Department and realised that it 
wasn't what I wanted to do for the rest of my life. " 
Also, I had certain ideas on the role of external studies. In the 1950s and 
1960s, external studies didn't have a great deal of status. External 
students were outside the mainstream of university education. The 
universities were mainly oriented to teaching young, bright full-time 
students- The external studies programme at New England was con- 
cerned mainly with vocational education; 90 per cent of our students were 
teachers. I was interested in an institution which could be unashamedly 
concerned with vocational education. I was interested in administration— 
I am not an academic— and in the challenge of a new job. 10 

When Hopper arrived at GIAE in 1970 to take up duties as Direc- 
tor, he found that the job was going to be challenging indeed* Student 
enrolments were small and declining, and the college was not attract- 
ing matriculants from the region's high schools. As well, he inherited 
both the staff and the course structure of the tertiary section of the 
Education Department's technical college. This meant that Hopper 
could not make the changes in the areas of applied science and 
engineering which he may have wished to initiate. He would have to 
look to other areas where new courses could be mounted. Hopper 
began duty with some feeling of unease, but through talks with Law 
he received a better idea of the VIC's structure and an assurance that 
GIAE was a *goer\ n 

As Director, the main question Hopper faced in the beginning was 
how to get the college moving, Robertson wanted to build a new 
institution, but had not articulated how it was going to be different 
from YTC. Hopper believed that, in order to do something different, 
the Institute had to disassociate its image from that of the technical 
college** He commented on the problem: 

You must understand the elitist, dual nature of education in Victoria The 
technical system snd the high schools served different functions; with the 
high schools as the elitist stream serving the universities. There were 6 or 
7 technical schools which fed students into Yaliourn. I realized that we 
had to break into the high school market if we were going to make it And 
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to do this, we had to change our image and be seen as a truly 
tertiary institution, 

Yallourn Tech was seen as a place for the training of tradesmen. The 
Gippsland Institute had to be established as an attractive alternative for 
local students who would otherwise undertake tertiary education in 
Melbourne, 12 

Some of the nature and character of the YTC tertiary section for 
which Hopper assumed responsibility is reflected by the earlier 
statements regarding student regulations. In 1970 the General 
Regulation in the Handbook (YTC, 1970, pp.8-9) stated; 

Students are expected to attend all classes and practical sessions set 
for each of their subjects . . . Students are required to be punctual in 
arrival at all classes . . . Students shall— (a) be clean and neat with respect 
to person and dress; (b) be polite and orderly in behaviour . . . Smoking is 
strictly prohibited in classrooms, laboratories, workshops, corridors and 
libraries . . . Gambling is not permitted on the College premises. 

Staff at the time took such regulations seriously. In October 1969, a 
letter from the Board of Studies to the President of the then Students 
Representative Council listed a number of complaints regarding the 
behaviour of students: 

Some recent instances of improper behaviour discussed were: 

(a) the untidy state of rooms . . . following their use by students at lunch 
time, 

<b) the excessive noise, including the shouting of profanities* emanat- 
ing from the , . , rooms during the lunch period, 

(c) the displacement of the steps leading to the portable class- 
rooms . . 

(d) the dropping of litter in the car park . . 

(e) the playing of football on gardens adjacent to classrooms . . 

(f) the recent indecorous behaviour in the car park following the return 
of a number of students from the hotel. 1 ** 

The letter was signed by nine members of staff (all heads of 
departments), including the current GIAE Deputy-Principal, Dean 
of Engineering and Applied Science, Head of the School of Engineer- 
ing, and a Senior Lecturer in Applied Science. 

In March 1969 the Council debated procedures such as style of 
dress, grooming, regularity of attendance of students, and observa- 
tion of set class times by teachers. While there was diversity of 
opinion as to whether any restrictions should be imposed, Council 
resolved by majority vote 'that the college administration should 
attempt to maintain, as formerly, the standards of attire, behaviour 
and attendance/ 14 
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By 1980, class attendance was no louger compulsory (except for 
specialized areas, such as a set number of hours to be spent in 
laboratory work), both students and staff dressed in a variety of 
styles (not all of which could be described as 'clean and neat*), some 
staff and students drank together at the local hotel and otherwise had 
close social relationships, and most tutorial rooms were clouded with 




Plate 4 Drama Rehearsal in the Video Studio at the Gippsland 
Institute of Advanced Education 
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the blue haze of cigarette smoke. This may not indicate progress, but 
it certainly typifies change. 

With regard to changing attitudes in these early years. Hopper 
(1979) tells the following anecdote: 

When I arrived in 1970 the Sweeney Report had been released, and the 
Victorian Government had just announced its acceptance of parity of 
salaries with those in universities. 

When he met me at the airport, the president of our council told me this 
had just been announced. VTCSAC (the staff associations council for 
college academic staff) maintained that they would not forgo their eleven 
weeks recreation leave until they got parity. This was the attitude that 
existed at that time. The president of the council told me that staff should 
be told that they were not to have eleven weeks leave in future, but I took 
the view that a head-on approach should be avoided As it turned out no 
such announcemen is necessary. There had been a stage when staff 
were paid tea money when they had to come back to take late classes. This 
was a practice of the technical school system. These situations existed in 
the early stages of the CAEs, but they do not exist now. At Gippsiand, 
staff never sought tea money. 

One of the staff said recently that the key to it all was thai at a very early 
meeting I told them they were not to feel embarrassed if I walked past 
their house and saw them mowing their lawn at three o'clock in the after- 
noon, provided that they refrained from ringing me to say they were work- 
ing at home at three o'clock in the morning, (p.56) 

A change in attitude and emphasis was occurring in all of the 
Victorian colleges as they moved from being under the control of the 
technical school system to becoming autonomous CAEs in the late 
1960s and early 1970s. The philosophy of 'equal but different* pre- 
vailed, and the 'liberal' nature of the university community was, to an 
extent, being reproduced in the colleges* Staff in the colleges sought 
parity with university staff with regard to the terms and conditions of 
employment, and many people with employment experience in the 
universities came to work for the colleges* Soon, the CAEs would be 
accused of upward academic drift, and of forsaking lower level 
vocational and applied courses in favour of more general and esoteric 
courses at university level But in the beginning, at least at G 1 AB f the 
emphasis was upon the transformation, not on it possible 
consequences. 

In 19/0 Hopper was not concerned about academic drift; rather, 
he was pre-occupied with raising the academic standards of the 
Institute. He was more concerned about standards than any overall 
mission fo? the organization. In addition, the financial structure 
under which the college had to function contributed to the problems 
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faced by the Director. The Institute had to run the diploma courses 
inherited from YTC, and was funded primarily for its 200 odd EFT 
students, mostly in the technologies. In terms of recurrent funds, the 
VIC provided money in relation to existing student enrolments and 
for new initiatives. Thus, to receive a high financial grant, the 
Institute needed to mount new courses, which would have to be in the 
non-technological areas— social science, visual arts, humanities, and 
education— and attract more students. Also, Hopper was anxious to 
attract new recruits of high academic quality and standard. 

I accepted Law's philosophy of 'equal but different' and had little con- 
fidence in the existing staff when I arrived— though I have changed my 
mind on this over the years. But then, I saw a need for a transformation, 
and to employ staff with higher degrees. I be' .eved this had to be done if 
we were going to get into degree work. 15 

To attract local matriculants from the high schools, it was believed 
that the Institute needed to develop degree courses which were of 
equal academic standard to those offered in the universities. Hopper 
(1979, p.57) wrote: 

We had to pby the status game. W. had to talk about 'equal but 
different' and stress the equality and not the difference. This carried a 
risk that staff might start to believe our ow Propaganda! Some of them 
did, but the strategy was necessary to gain uie confidence of our com- 
munity. We could not have achieved the sort of community support that 
we have if we had acted differently, (p.57) 

However, it needs to be recognized that, in transforming GIAE into a 
cosmopolitan, fully fledged tertiary institution, certain opportunities 
were lost or given away. For example, the 1981 TEC Report called 
for the development of bridging courses for students who wished to 
study in the technologies but lacked the qualifications and secondary 
courses to do so. Before the Institute transferred to its Churchill 
campus, it taught a preliminary year at sixth form level which served 
this general purpose. In the Institute's separation from the sub- 
tertiary section, the preliminary year was discontinued in 1972, Some 
members of the Institute in recent years have been interested in cer- 
tificate and other lower-level courses in the field of further education, 
but now such courses are the responsibility of those who teach in the 
TAFE area at YTC. 

The problems encountered by GIAE in its seaich for academic 
identity are in no way unique. Treyvaud and McLaren (1976), writing 
about the CAE sector in general, stated: 
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A* the funds were provided for tertiary-level course* only, many colleges 
quickly commenced divorce proceedings to shed their sub-tertiary bed* 
fellows. Such proceedings were given impetus by the college's search for 
tertiary status. Technical education was seen as inferior to tertiary educa- 
tion and the financial provisions emanating from the Martin report 
emphasized this inferiority . • * Figures quoted in commission reports, and 
assessments made on such figures, were based solely on tertiary 
enrolments and not upon the total educational offering of the 
institutions. 

As a result there was a lack of breadth and variety in the courses offered 
by colleges of advanced education, (p.51) 

Eric Robinson (1970), as an overseas observer with experience of the 
British polytechnics, warned the colleges more than a decade ago 
ti;«*t it would be a mistake for them to make firm distinctions between 
the tertiary and the sub-tertiary in both the design of courses and in 
the selection of students. He believed to do so would lead *o the 
development of separate and competing monolithic bureaucratic 
structures which would serve neither the interests of students nor 
those of the community. It goes without saying that his fears have 
been justified. By 1980 the role and future of the advanced education 
sector in Australia had been thrown into doubt Over the last 15 years 
the colleges have shed many of their responsibilities in the sub- 
diploma field and moved into degree and postgraduate studies. This 
has brought many of the colleges into direct competition with the 
universities. TAFE has developed to fill the educational vacuum at 
the lower levels left by the colleges as they drifted towards higher 
academic standards and programs. Now there is much competition 
and little co-ordination between the TAFE and advanced education 
sectors (with regard to which institution will offer what courses). 
Many students of Australian education are asking whether the CAEs 
can play a continuing and useful role in the society. 

It has already been stated that the advanced education sector at 
best had a mixed function* There has always been a great deal of 
rhetoric about vocational ism, and practical and applied courses, but 
there has been some difficulty in achieving these ends. When a 
philosophy of equal but different was applied to a group of 
institutions with an inferior status in relation to the universities, 
those institutions, naturally enough, strove to be first-class citizens. 
The development of GIAE is not indicative of an institution either 
conforming to or drifting away from any concrete philosophy of 
advanced education. Rather, it is a product of the process of 
institutional building in the context of a changing and often 
contradictory social, educational, and economic environment 
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AN INSTITUTION IN TRANSITION: 
INTENDED AND UNINTENDED 
CONSEQUENCES OF DEVELOPMENT 

The driving force behind the devr lopment and expansion of 
Gippsland Institute did not come from ihe exogenous environment it 
came from within the Institute itself —from the efforts of members of 
staff, Council, and the Director, Clearly, their efforts would have 
been unsuccessful if it had not been for the acceptance of their 
academic initiatives in the wider community. But the funding and co- 
ordinating authorities were not pushing the Institute to mount new 
and novel programs. Though the VIC did not actively hinder develop- 
ment, it was thought to be content with a college which confined its 
operations to the diploma courses inherited from YTC. Large-scale 
development of higher education facilities in Gippsland was not a 
VIC priority. Rather, members of the Institute had to campaign 
actively for what they felt was their fair share of the Victorian 
educational pie. In the process, growth was achieved* but at the same 
time opportunities were lost and conflict was generated on 
several levels. 

With regard to the development of GIAE as a new institution with 
its own distinct character* two events stand out in the organization's 
history: the establishment of teacher education facilities; and the 
creation of BA degree courses. The programs were founded both to 
cater for potential stu^-nt demand and to resolve the Institute's 
dilemma in relation to VIC funding arrangements. Their inception 
coupled with members* abilities to teach them externally ensured 
GIAE's survival and expansion. Each of these academic adventures 
have had unintended consequences in terms of the organization's 
structure, function, and character. 

The establishment of a school of teacher education helped the 
Institute to overcome a severe financial crisis and, in part, its founda- 
tion arose from a successful confrontation between GIAE members 
(particularly the Director and key members of Council) and various 
state and federal political and bureaucratic policy makers. Through 
their conflict with this segment of the exogenous environment, the 
Institute learnt that local citizens and politicians were prepared 
to lend their support to the development of the organization. But 
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members also learned that they would need to rely on political 
expediency and public pressure in order to protect and advance the 
Institute. Their initial experiences with conflicting externa! forces 
would become crystallized into a pattern of decision making which 
would later have dysfunctional consequences for internal cohesion. 
The following description of the inception and operation of teacher 
education typifies the complex and often indefinite nature of the 
advanced education sector, and how external factors impinge upon 
internal activities. 

The Case of Teacher Education 

Since the 1920s, the people of Gippsland have petitioned the Minis- 
ter of Education for the establishment of teacher education facilities 
in the region (Hopper, 1979, p.57). The attainment of this goal only 
became a real possibility with the creation of the CAE sector and the 
establishment of Gippsland Institute. The past history of teacher 
education in Victoria is one where nearly all primary teachers and a 
proportion of secondary teachers were trained in single-purpose 
teachers colleges, under the control of the Education Department. 
For many years, educationalists had been critical of the situation 
where the same government authority both trained and selected its 
own employees. Though in 1965 the Federal Government rejected 
the Martin Committee proposal for separating teachers colleges from 
the education departments, the campaign for their autonomy 
continued. 

The Second Report of the CACAE (1969) recommended that 
teacher education be established in the autonomous, multipurpose 
colleges of advanced education. The Committee viewed this as one 
possible avenue for attracting more students into the CAEs: 

At present most secondary school teachers are university-orientated by 
the nature of their educational background and this tends to influence 
secondary school students. Teachers with a background in the colleges 
would understand fully their objectives and would be able to present them 
to school leavers as an alternative path to professional qualifications. 
(p.5) 

Some colleges were allowed to include teacher education, but this 
change in federal policy was limited to specific cases and was not 
intended to alter the fundamental policy of keeping teachers colleges 
outside the advanced education funding system. 

In 1971 the Report of the Committee of Enquiry into Education in 
South Australia recommended: 
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No further single purpose should be developed for the education of 
teachers* and any necessary expansion of facilities should take place in an 
institution established as a multi-purpose institution, (Karmel, 1971, 
p449) 

In Victoria, by way of contrast, the Committee which was created in 
1970 to consider the establishment of a fourth university v as asked 
to investigate 'the extent to which a new university might provide 
for teacher education in the State 1 (Victorian Fourth University 
Committee, 1972, p.l). 

In September 1970 the Latrobe Valley Development Committee, 
with the support of the Minister for State Development and the 
Minister of Fuel and Power, approached the Minister of Education 
with regard to the establishment of teacher education facilities at 
GIAE. The Minister, however, referred the proposal to the Fourth 
I Jniversity Committee. It would be other events of an extraordinary 
nature which would lead to the establishment of a school of education 
within Gippsland Institute. 

The Catch 22 Funding Formuia 

As previously mentioned, the Institute was placed in a double bind 
from the outset It was, supposedly, to develop a structure and 
character different from that of YTC, whUe at the same time teaching 
the diploma courses inherited from the technical college. Later, the 
Institute had to compete for students in an expanding course market 
at a time when its diploma courses were in competition with new 
degree courses in the metropolitan colleges. For the 1970-1972 
triennium, GIAE received only enough money from its establishment 
grant to buy land at Churchill, construct its first buildings, run its 
inherited diploma courses, and make a few senior appointments. To 
obtain additional funds, it was necessary for the Institute to mount 
new courses which * ould attract more students. The College did 
receive limited new-course funds from the VIC to begin diplomas in 
general studies and in art and design- Because it was funded 
primarily for actual student enrolments, the Institute Council felt 
there was little room to manoeuvre. In May 1972, speaking to the 
funding arrangements for the 1973-75 triennium, the President of 
Council articulated the Institute's dilemma: 

From recurrent funds we simply want something over our present 
commitments to allow for growth in the next triennium. Committees of the 
V.I.C. have told us that we cnnnot contemplate the introduction of degree 
courses which will ensure our growth unless *e appoint more staff and 
increase our library resources. At the same time the V.LC. calculates our 
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recurrent fund need* on the drawing power of our present diplomas in 
which enrolments are declining. There is no way of breaking out of this 
vicious circle other than by having the funds to re-develop our courses and 
plan new ones. 1 

The VIC supported the Institute's claim of approximately seven 
million dollars for capital development and 5,175 million for 
recurrent expenditure for the 1973-75 triennium. In December 197 1 
the VIC presented the colleges' financial estimates for the triennium 
to the state and federal authorities. For all the colleges combined, the 
VIC requested 111.192 million dollars in capital funds and 146,859 
million in recurrent funds. However, in May 1972 the VIC was 
informed that the total grant would be reduced to 51.0 million dollars 
in capital expenditure and 95.0 million in recurrent funds. The VIC 
had to start the painful process of reallocating funds to each 
college. 

The VIC proposed that GIAE receive only 18 per cent (1.295 
million dollars) of its original capital fund request and 53 per cent 
(2.752 million dollars) of its recurrent fund request In relation to the 
other colleges, GIAE was hard hit in terms of capital fund cute. 
However, with the partial completion of buildings at Churchill, the 
VIC believed that the Institute was in a better nosition relative to 
other colleges— even though this meant GIAE would have to be a 
two-campus operation for a number of years. 2 Predictably, the GIAE 
Council reacted bitterly to the funding cuts. The minutes of Council's 
special meeting held in May 1972 stated: 

Council resolved unanimously that a letter of protest over the proposed 
funding should be sent to the VIC and that it should include mention of 
staff cases where it could be said that they and the Institute have been 
"sold out 1 by the VIC t that newly arrived staff must feel concerned at their 
future if the VIC funding proposals are not considerably increased for 
the G.I.A.E. 3 

The sense of outrage was further expressed in the letter that was 
subsequently sent to the VIC by the President of Council: 

If our development in J he next triennium is limited as proposed by the 
VIC, we could not pretend to the people of Gippsland that this institution 
can meet their needs * . * They would be convinced that their energies 
would be far better employed in agitating for a branch of the fortth 
university than in continuing their support for the development of the 
Gippsland Institute. 4 

In his letter* Robertson said that, in the light of the funding cuts* the 
Institute was willing to delete its plans to construct a 2.7 million dollar 
engineering building and to reduce other projects substantially* He 
stressed that the Institute would still require 3.3 million dollars in 
capital funds. 
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Robertson met wuh the executive of the VIC. They had some 
sympathy tor the Institute's position, and a figure of 1.66 million 
dollars for capital * jr ks was mentioned. Robertson felt that this 
figure was not 'goou enough'. 5 He conferred with the Director over 
the r?*v VIC offer and informed him that the Institute was going to 
fight At the time Hopper felt that the Institute did not really have a 
chance but followed Robertson's lead. Hopper commerted: 

I underestimated the general feeling of resentment for underdevelopment 
which exists in the Gippsland regioa It is the most underdex eloped region 
in Victoria. I wrote a press release entitled 'Insult to r Jippsknd\ This was 
a stioke of genius. 6 

The campaign against this insult to Gippsland had an immediate 
impact. The State Minister of Education and Deputy Premier, the 
Honourable Lindsay Thompson, was flooded with letters from local 
residents, The Institute successfully solicited support from Gipps- 
land politicians, including the Honourable P.J. Nixon, then a member 
of GIAE Council and Federal Minister for Shipping and Transport, 
and J. CM. Balfour, State MLA, and Minister for Fuel and Power. 
The various municipal councils came together in support of the 
Institute, and the local press ran articles favourable to the Institute. 
A group of representatives from local municipal councils approached 
the Federal Minister for Education, then the Honourable Malcolm 
Fraser. Hopper, in reminiscing over the events of the period, 
(1979) wrote: 

The | State] Minister, Mr Thompson* had a great many letters. The local 
TV station featured the issue and told viewers to post their letters to the 
station by next Friday and they would have them on the Minister's desk 
on the following Monday! The local municipal authorities said they had 
never been able to get all of the Gippsland councils together for anything 
and even if they managed to get some of them together they would be 
unable to agree on anything. Some twenty-four out of the twenty-six local 
government bodies in Gippsland unanimously backed the Gippsland 
Institute, (p.57) 

A great deal of pressure was placed on the State Minister of Educa- 
tion and he had to do something to pacify the people of Gippsland. 
But the VIC was a statutory authority and the Minister could not 
directly dictate its decisions. 

In June 1972 the GIAE Council requested a joint meeting between 
themselves and members of the Council of the VIC to discuss the 
future of the Institute. The VIC agreed to the meeting and a delega- 
tion from their Council— including Philip Law, Sir Willis Connolly, 
President of Council, and Mr R. Party, Registrar— travelled to 
Churchill 
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The students organized a demonstration for the arrival of the VIC 
representatives. Law was jostled, and arrived in the Council room 
very agitated. 7 The mood of the meeting was tense. The GIAE 
Council members talked at length with the VIC, pushing their case 
for additional funds. 8 Dining a break in the meeting with Council, the 
Institute's staff association met with the VIC representatives and 
continued the argument The academic staff association— then 
dominated by ex-Yallourn staff — worked 4 hand in glove' with the 
Council over the funding issue. 9 

After talking with the staff association, the VIC members resumed 
their meeting with GIAE Council members. During the break, 
however, Hopper commented to Robertson that he believed they had 
hammered the VIC enough on the funding issue* The VIC was not 
going to relent and it was time for the Institute to change its tactics. 
Hopper put it to the delegation that the Institute 'cannot get more 
money without getting more students, and we cannot get more 
stuJents without future course developments*. 10 One new course 
development which the Director had in mind in particular was 
teacher education. 

Under its Act the VIC had control over course developments in all 
of the affiliated colleges, and without at least its tacit support new 
initiatives at *IAE would have been impossible. Several GIAE 
leaders believed that the public campaign, the political pressure 
placed on the Minister of Education, and the joint meeting convinced 
the VIC that it had to support the development and expansion of 
GIAE more actively. At that time, there were clear advantages to the 
VIC with regard to the development of a GIAE school of education. It 
would f ^Uow the VIC and the Minister to resolve the Institute's fund- 
ing dilemma, while not forcing the VIC to re-calculate the financial 
distributions to the various colleges. The Minister could command 
funds for teacher education outside of the VIC grant 

Following the meeting with the VIC, the Institute approached the 
Minister of Education about teacher education facilities at GIAE. 
Robertson, Hopper, and Balfour met with Thompson in August 
Balfour pointed out to the Minister that the people of Gippsland were 
demanding that teacher education facilities be made available in the 
region, and he argued that such facilities should be provided as soon 
as possible. The President reported back to Council that *the 
Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education had every reason to be 
hopeful about obtaining a school of teacher education in the foresee- 
able future*. 11 



The Director prepared a submission on the establishment of 
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teacher education facilities. 12 In it he argued that the Institute could 
plan the introduction of a primary teacher education program tor an 
annual intake of 200 students in the initial years. It was stated that 
more than 1000 students per year in Gippsland would be seeking 
places in tertiary education by the ate 1970s, and that 575 
Gippsland students were currently (1972) undertaking studies else- 
where in the State on secondary and technical studentships. The sub- 
mission requested capital funds for the establishment of an 
education building, a science building, student residences, and other 
facilities. In placing the submission before Council, the Director 
stated that 'our future depends entirely on getting teacher 
education*. lA 

The efforts of members of the Institute were soon to be rewarded. 
In a press release dated 3 April 1973, the Minister of Education, 
announced that a school of education would be established in 1975 at 
the Gippsland Institute. Thompson described the establishment of 
the School as *a very significant extension of decentralized tertiary 
education in Victoria', and also said that the establishment of teacher 
education facilities at GIAE had been under consideration for some 
time. 'It had been carefully planned over the past two years in 
consultation with the Council of Gippsland Institute, the Victoria 
Institute of Colleges and senior officers of the Education 
Department* 14 

In mid- 1973 the State and Commonwealth Governments, on the 
advice of the Commission on Advanced Education, provided the 
Institute with a substantial capital grant for the? establishment of 
teacher education facilities. The Institute was able to use the grant to 
erect a variety of buildings, not just buildings directly associated with 
teacher education. Dr J. Lawry was appointed Foundation Dean of 
Education in December 1973. Also in 1973, the VIC applied to 
the Commission for the supplementary recurrent funds necessary to 
enable the course to begin in 1975, 

The establishment of the School was a major step forward in 
helping to break down the barriers to development created by the 
cateh-22 funding formula. However, the decision by the State and 
Federal Governments to establish teacher education at GIAE did 
not conclude the conflict between the Institute and external 
bureaucracies. 

The SCV/VJC Conflict 

Throughout 1972 and the first half of 1973, moves were under way at 
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both state and federal levels to give more autonomy to the monopur- 
pose teachers colleges. The Commission on Advanced Education 
appointed the Special Committee on Teacher Education. The 
Senate's Standing Committee on Education, Science and the Arts 
recommended in 1972 that arrangements for recurrent and capital 
funds for teachers colleges should be the same as for universities and 
CAEs. The Commission's Special Committee made detailed recom- 
mendations for this purpose, and from 1 July 1973 the state teachers 
colleges became, for funding purposes, colleges cf advanced educa- 
tion. In Victoria, the State College of Victoria (SCV) was created 
under its own Act in late 1972 to oversee and co-ordinate the former 
education department teachers colleges which, after July 1973, 
became constituent colleges of the State College of Victoria. It is 
interesting to note that the SCV Act allowed for the former education 
department colleges to enrol non-education students. 

The creation of the SCv produced a bureaucratic structure 
parallel to, and in competition with, the VIC. 15 A federal decisior aot 
to fund state co-ordinating authorities, the competition between uie 
two oodies, and recommendations by the Partridge Committee tor 
reform eventually contributed to the demise of both authorities. 16 
However, in the 1973-73 triennium, the question was, which 
authority would GIAE be responsible to? Thompson argued in the 
April 1973 press release that, since teacher education in the State 
was being developed in colleges of the SCV GIAE would seek 
accreditation of its teacher education courses through that body. 
That arrangement, accorulng to Thompson, would allow GIAE to 
continue to develop its range of other course 0 under tue VIC, while 
ensuring the comparability of its teacher education courses with 
those of the SCV. There is evidence to suggest that the Education 
Deparcraent and the SCV wanted more than this from the 
Institute. 

The VIC was in . stronger position than the SCV. It had had 
several years of erpe ence as a co-ordinating authority, and the VIC 
affiliated colleges we *■ more numerous and be *r developed- The 
SCV needed to build * > its affiliated coUeges and establHt itself as a 
viable sector relative vi the VIC 

Members of the Institute found themselves carght between the 
two bureaucracies, with their dilemma beir further complicated by 
the move to establish a fourth university in Victoria I" July 1S7S the 
Victorian Government submitted to the AUG a detailed proposal for 
a new university to be established on a regional basis with a campus 
in each of the cities of Geelong, Ballarat, and Bendigo, In August 
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1973 the Federal * % nister for Education asked the AUC to examine 
the submission, and a report was submitted in time for its consider- 
ation in early 1974 (AUC, 1974). By this stage the Federal Govern- 
ment had assumed full funding responsibility for higher education 
within Australia. In February 1974 the Prime Minister, the Honour- 
able Gough Whitlanu announced that he had advised the Victorian 
Premier that the fourth university (to be named Deakin University) 
would be located at Geeiong, and would absorb both the VIC and 
SCV colleges in Geeiong. The VIC and SCV colleges in Ballarat and 
Bendigo would be merged to form major colleges of advanced educa- 
tion. GIAE was one of the first country colleges in Victoria to receive 
teacher education facilities* and it seems that the GIAE precedent 
influenced the decision to merge the colleges at Bendigo and 
Ballarat 

The placement of the Deakin University at Geeiong meant that the 
SCV lost one of its colleges by fait accompli. But the more pressing 
question was with which co-ordinating body were the new 
amalgamated colleges at Bendigo and Ballarat to be affiliated. A ten- 
man committee was established to advise the Victoriar Minister 
of Education on the affiliation of the amalgamated colleges. Five 
members of the committee were associate members of the SCV 
Senate while the other five members were associated with the VIC 
sector. Predictably, the committee could not reach any clear-cut 
decision. In September 1974 the government appointed an inde- 
pendent committee of inquiry to investigate 'the most appropriate 
co-ordinating authority for the merged colleges in Bendigo and 
Ballarat and for uie colleges of advanced education in Gippsland and 
Warrnamboor. 17 The membership of the committee was Professor 
A,S, Buchanan (then Deputy Chairman, Tertiary Education Advisory 
Committee), Dr J.A.L. Matheson (then Vice-Chancellor, Monash 
University) and Mr F.H. Brooks (former Director General of Educa- 
tion, Victorian Education Department). 

Members of the Institute feared that they might become part of a 
trade-off in relation to the amalgamated colleges at Bendigo and 
Ballarat, At the April 1974 Council meeting the Director reported 
that he had been advised informally that discussions concerning the 
affiliation of the GIAE were proceeding between the VIC and the 
SCV. 'Council viewed this report with serious concern.* In a letter 
from the President of Council to the Minister for Fuel and Power, the 
fears of Gippsland Institute were elaborated upon in some detail; 

We understand that discussions have been held between the VIC, the 
State College and the Chairman of the Commission on Advanced Educa- 
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tion about the future affiliation of the Institute. We understand that this 
matter has arisen because the question of the future affiliation of the 
Rallarat Institute of Advanced Education and the Bendigo Institute of 
Technology is under consideration because these two Institutes are to 
amalgamate with teachers colleges in the two cities. Apparently in the dis- 
cussion, the future affiliation of the Gippsland Institute and the Warmam- 
bool Institute has arisen in a way which suggests *horse trading' between 
the two co-ordinating bodies without regard to the interests of the 
institutions or the communities they serve, 18 

Buchanan, Matheson and Brooks visited the Institute and met 
with the Council on 2? September 1974. The Council put its case for 
remaining with the VIC in strong terms* The Council also had the full 
support of the GIAE staff association and the Student Union over the 
issue. The Executive of the GIAE Union wrote to the Council: 

It is our belie! that the GIAE would gain nothing by coming under the 
State College organization. We object to being treated as a bartering item 
between two state government bodies. 19 

Council stressed its commitment to the teaching of the technologies, 
and the fact that teacher education would be a minor part of its 
overall academic program. At the meeting, the President of 
Council stated: 

I stress the fact that from tha beginning this establishment was closely 
environment^ orientated in that the Yailourn Technical College offered 
courses that trained engineers for the largest local secondary industry, the 
S.E.C., found in its catchment area. The present college is no different in 
that it still mirrors the requirements of its environment and no doubt can 
boast of having established extremely cordial and functional relationships 
with industry, commerce, the teaching profession and other professional 
groups . . . 

An analysis of the projected percentage enrolments . . . indicates that the 
teacher education involvement is of the order of 25% of the Institute's 
total commitment and not, in itself, grounds for transferring the 
Institute's affiliation. 20 

It is interesting to note that, while the Institute was basing its 
growth and development on teacher education and other non- 
technological courses, the historical function of YTC was brought 
into the debate as a justification for not changing the Institute s 
affiliation. Because of the external threat which the affiliation issue 
presented, Institute leaders were willing to play down the importance 
of teacher education. During this same period, the Institute was 
under threat from the Commission on Advanced Education with 
regard to the offering of liberal arts type courses. In the argument 
with this body, Institute members advanced the view that teacher 
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education was of primary importance to the organization, and that 
social science and humanities courses had been developed to meet 
the requirements of the teaching profession. While it is not surprising 
that Institute leaders have had to shift their argument in relation to 
the nature of the environmental pressure* the continual necessity to 
re-define fundamental aims and goals has eventually led to an institu- 
tion unsure of its basic purpose and character By 1980, members 
of GIAE were confused over whether they would be working in a 
community college, a narrow technological institution specializing in 
the teaching of engineering, or a multipurpose liberal arts college. 

The new President of Council, Mr Charles Ford, was active in 
speaking on the Institute's behalf. Robertson had stood down as 
President in December 1973, and one of the reasons for not continu- 
ing for another term as President and for the election of Ford to the 
position was the Institute's acquisition of teacher education. It was 
believed that, since growth and development at the Institute was 
going to be in the non-technologfcal areas, it was not appropriate for a 
man with an engineering background to head the Council. 21 Ford was 
a local solicitor, and was President of Council until December 
1980. 

The Committee of Enquiry, reporting to the Minister of Education 
in November 1974, was unanimous in its opinion that the merged 
colleges in Bendigo and Ballarat should be assigned to the VIC, with 
the VIC acting as the co-ordinating authority. It concluded that the 
Institutes of Advanced Education in Gippsland and Warrnambool 
should remain without change under the co-ordinating authority of 
the VIC. The Committee commented on the sectoral rivalry between 
the two co-ordinating authorities; 

There was a strong feeling in many quarters that the VIC and the SCV 
should ultimately be merged. It seems clear that, to an increasing extent, 
the colleges are likely to develop non- technological courses with substan- 
tial overlap; problems of duplication of facilities are likely to become 
acute particularly when the SCV colleges begin enrolling students outside 
of the teacher education stream. From the point of view of economy of 
operation the Committee feels that the merger should be implemented 
while the systems remain largely complementary rather than competitive 
in character. 

These were prophetic words, but it would take another committee of 
enquiry and a lapse of four years before they were acted upon. 

Teacher education facilities at GIAE were just being implemented 
when the whole question of rationalization of higher education and 
the over-supply of teachers emerged as a major problem for the 
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Australian community, None the less, the School of Education was 
able to grow and prosper in its early years of establishment It 
reached a peak of 548 EFT student enrolments in 1979 and was by 
far the largest school in the Institute. The School instituted programs 
in the Diploma of Teaching, Graduate Diploma in Education, 
Bachelor of Education and the Associate Diploma in School 
Librarianship. The School's external studies programme has been 
particularly popular, with teachers from the region upgrading 
their qualifications. However, the conclusion of the issue over 
amalgamation still did not end the School's conflict with state 
bureaucracies, 22 

Internal Consequences 

GIAE's acquisition of teacher education was essential for the 
Institute's growth and expansion. But it was a development which 
occurred out of adversity and political conflict With the appointment 
of the Dean of Education and other senior staff in the School, exten- 
sive philosophical and pedagogical thought and effort went into plan- 
ning the courses* In fact, it is the only school within the Institute 
which had the time to appoint senior staff and plan courses before 
teaching began. However* the events which surround the creation of 
teacher education facilities at GIAE have had a lasting effect and 
various unintended consequences on the structure and character of 
the institution, the most significant being the emphasis which 
Institute members have learnt to place on the 'political game*. 

Because the decisions to establish teacher education at GIAE and 
to maintain its affiliation with the VIC were mainly political ones- 
fought out in the political arena — decision making within the 
Institute became unduly concentrated at the executive and council 
level. The Director and President of Council were the main actors in 
the fight over funding cuts and the subsequent acquisition of teacher 
education. The Director depended on the support of members of 
Council more than the support of members of the Academic Board. 
Over these issues both the academic staff association and 
the students were in full support of the actions of the Director and 
Council The interests of academic staff were articulated mainly 
through the staff association, not through formal boards and commit- 
tees. This weakened formal academic decision making within the 
organization, which became a matter of critical importance for the 
future. It may be that the weakening was directly associated with the 
perception of leaders that the Academic Board and like bodies could 
not be relied upon for quick and clear support in a fight 
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The staff association is not part of the formal structure of decision 
making. Particularly in the early years, the academic imput on various 
issues has been through this body. This arrangement did not disturb 
internal cohesion as long as the staff association and the Director and 
Council were in agreement over the issues of the day. Once disagree- 
ment occurred, as happened in later years, there existed no structural 
arrangements for the resolution of the conflict 

In the early year** of development, the staff association 
was dominated by *he old guard from YTC Though they were the 
technocrats, members fully recognized that it was in their interests 
to support the overall advancement of the Institute. The decision 
to establish teacher education, and the students and funds which 
it ?' .acted, ensured the survival of engineering and applied 
r .ence. 

If it was to grow and expand, the Institute had little choice but to 
play the political game whose rules were set by external forces. It had 
to transcend the funding formula set down by the VIC, and compete 
with a multipilicity of institutions for both funds and students. The 
environment in which it had to participate extended to Melbourne 
and Canberra— it was forced to interact with a bureaucratic milieu 
outside its control. The record shows that the Institute has been 
successful, to a degree, in manipulating this environment No doubt 
political leaders, in a variety of circumstances, feel they have to be 
chameleon-like, changing their colours depending on the political 
rhetoric in vogue at a particular time. In colleges as much as in univer- 
sities, an internal structure which furthers academic integrity and 
allows for rational and professional decision making has to be main- 
tained* not only as an effective counter-weight to the political 
process, but to secure an environment beneficial to staff and 
students. 

From the literature, one would expect that the Institute's victory 
over the funding cuts and teacher education would help to bind the 
organization together— that these events would become incor- 
porated as part of the organization's myths and symbols, providing 
members with an emotional commitment to the enterprise. Clark 
(1970; 1975; 1980) has written extensively on the importance of 
ideology, academic culture and symbolic belief systems in academic 
organizations. 'All social entities have a symbolic side, a culture as 
well as a social structure* (Clark, 1980, p.l). In academic institutions 
the normative aspects of the organization are even more important 
than in some other organizations, such as the more instrumental 
and utilitarian orientated enterprises of business and industry, 
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One particular aspect of academic culture in which Ciar* (1980) is 
interested is that of the * organizational saga*: 

A collective understanding of current institutional character that refers to 
the historical struggle of the group and is embellished and romanticized 
and loaded with meaning to the point where the organization becomes 
very much an end-iiwtseif. <p.9) 

The fight over funds and teacher education has all the ingredients 
from which sagas are made. The exploits of members were, to a 
degree, 'heroic* and carried some risk, and they resulted in unique 
development The people of Gippsland had campaigned for teacher 
education facilities for over 50 years, but only one segment of the 
college community has embellished the story with warmth and senti- 
ment through constant retelling— the administration and Council 
For the institution as a whole, these victories do not serve a symbolic 
function of unity and cohesion. The structure of the institution, the 
lack of effective avenues for formal participation in the decision- 
making process, and the need to concentrate decision making at the 
executive level have disallowed organizational members from 
developing any unified and shared symbolic commitment to the 
Institute as a whole— except the one of self-preservation, Clark notes 
that the notion of saga 'can be treated as a matter of degree, ranging 
along a continuum from zero to one hundred*. At GIAE, however, a 
different situation has occurred* Over time, institutional members 
have developed two opposing sets of symbolic beliefs with regard to 
the organization's development and meaning— what we might term a 
saga and a counter-saga. 

Top echelon members of the administration and key members of 
Council have developed a degree of sentiment and symbolic attach- 
ment with regard to past achievements, political exploits, growth, and 
so on* New members, particularly those belonging to Council, are 
introduced to these particular sets of beliefs and symbols. The 
academic staff, on the other hand, has also developed a set of stories 
about heroic exploits, based on historical events, and embellished 
through retelling. But many of the historical events on which their set 
of symbolic attachments are based, turn on instances of severe and 
intense internal conflict New members of staff, with surprising 
rapidity, are introduced to, and accept, the counter-saga* The follow- 
ing section will trace the historical roots to the present schism. 

Structure, Internal Conflict and the BA Degree 

In Victoria, the VIC ensured that uniformity of academic standards 
would be maintained among the constituent colleges, although the 
VIC did not dictate a standard pattern of academic organization and 
decision making which was to be followed by all of the colleges. 
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Rather, it was left to each college to formulate its own bureaucratic 
and academic structure. The colleges lacked a standard blueprint 
and a traditional style of decision making— except for that inherited 
from the technical school system. 

The potential for difficulty may be, in part, a result of competing 
paradigms of organization; the university model based on academic 
freedom and the primacy of professional decision making; and a more 
hierarchical model drawn from the world of business and industry, 
where the emphasis is on executive government, a board of directors, 
and the managing director, Treyvaud and McLaren (1976) 
comment: 

Although in practice . . . |coliege| councils may seem to discharge much the 
name functions as those of university councils and senates, two important 
distinctions must be made. Firstly, the enabling acts make no provision 
for distinct academic authority of the kind exercised by university 
faculties, professorial boards and convocations. Secondly, the councils 
themselves do not usually have many members with personal experience 
of the traditions of academic autonomy which have prevailed in univer- 
sities. Rather, they are dominated by businessmen and public servants 
with pragmatic traditions of efficiency and deference. The outlook of 
these practical men may prevent the growth of some of the more arcane 
university practices hut it provides little security against improper political 
or public interference with academic teaching and publishing . . . 
These possibilities are likely to increase as the staffs of the colleges grow 
more confident in*themselves and less narrowly concerned with training of 
useful and docile employees, (pp.27-8) 

Though possibly their comments would not apply to all CAEs, it 
seems that the latent structural conflicts envisaged by Treyvaud and 
McLaren have been manifested at GIAE. Puffin (1975) provides one 
possible explanation of why GIAE may be more vulnerable to a con- 
flict between management styles than may be the case for some other 
higher education institutions. He contends that the hierarchical 
structure of government and semi-government agencies, particularly 
the SEC, has had a profound influence on the entire social structure 
of the Latrobe Valley and its various institutions. 

The hierarchical model is strictly pyramidal, and at each echelon there is 
careful observance of tk* proprieties of superordination and subordina- 
tion. An institutional ethos that stresses the urgent importance of unin* 
ternipted power supply and the social value of increased power 
consumption is internalized as a fear of disruption in the operations of any 
department. Judgements of managerial adequacy are accordingly made 
on the basis of whether one runs a tight ship » . . 
... on the part of the staff, employees, and the regional population at 
lar&e, the acceptance of hierarchical authority is unchallenged and 
unquestioned. (pp.38~9) 
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Puffin (1975) believes that 'similar analysis of other institutions 
in the region would elicit parallel observations' and that GIAE in 
particular 'is an instance of a familiar cultural process, namely the 
tendency of social models to reduplicate themselves*, (p.39) 

Initial Structural Change 

When Hopper arrived at the Institute in 1970, he found that the 
organizational structure was essentially the same as that of the ter- 
tiary division of YTC. It was a departmental structure, with heads of 
department in each major teaching area— e.g. Head, Department of 
Civil Engineering, Head, Department of Electrical Engineering, and 
so on. The heads of department reported to the Deputy Principal 
who reported to the Director/Principal. 

Hopper believed that a structure organized around 'schools* was 
preferable to one based on narrow subject departments. His thinking 
was influenced by a number of factors. The newer universities in 
Australia, such as Macquarie University in Sydney, were making 
innovations in the organization of academic disciplines. He wanted to 
avoid having a number of small departments, each with its own 
head. 23 The replacement of academic departments with schools 
would provide an opportunity to bring in new senior staff. At 
Hoppers insistence, in September 1970 the Council agreed to 
abolish the departmental structure and replace it with academic 
schools. 

The abolition of departmental heads (appointed at senior lecturer 
level) created some conflict between the Director and the staff he 
inherited from YTC. At that time, departmental heads were mainly 
ex- Yallourn staff, or staff who had had significant experience at other 
technical colleges. The restructuring could be seen as a device to 
diminish their influence on the nature and character of the Institute. 
In all complex organizations, structural change may be initiated not 
only to achieve certain overall organizational goals, but to alter the 
pattern of interrelationships in terms of shunting people into or out of 
specific positions of power. Often, the two processes go hand in 
hand. 

The ex- Yallourn staff did not hold higher degi ees, and Hopper did 
not trust them to raise academic standards. It was new appointments* 
particularly those who held Ph,D.s, in whom Hopper initially put his 
faith. Later, some of these highly qualified outsiders, holding to a 
participatory, anti-hierarchical model of academic decision making, 
would help to exacerbate the structural strains experienced by the 
Institute. But in 1970 Hopper stated; 
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Fundamental to all of the Council's decisions in this early stage of 
development has heen its resolve to ensure that the Gippsland Institute of 
Advanced Education will be a tertiary institution of the highest standard 
and one whrh will provide a quality of education for Gippsland equal to 
the best in Australia ... It is particularly mindful of the need to ensure that 
the Institute is seen to be of a standard and prestige comparable to 
metropolitan institutions . . . For this purpose, the Council his given first 
priority to its programme of staff recruitment 24 

In February 1972, further organizational changes were made: Art 
and Design (later called Visual Arts) was effectively separated from 
the School of Business and General Studies (later called Social 
Sciences). With the establishment of teacher education in 1973, 
approval was given by the VIC for a new head of school position. With 
the creation of this position, the Institute was organized around four 
schools, three of which were headed by a dean at head of school level 
(Business and Social Sciences, Education, and Engineering and 
Applied Sciences) and one (Visual Arts) by a Chairman appointed at 
principal lecturer level. The dynamics of the Institute's structure will 
be explored in detail in the following chapter. 

New Academic Development* and Degree Courses 

As discussed in Chapter 2, both Martin and Wark were unclear about 
the role of liberal studies in the colleges. Both of their reports spoke 
of the importance of liberalizing influences; beyond that, liberal 
studies somehow were to be tied to vocational and pragmatic ends. In 
1970, the VIC did not advance the matter 

It should be a primary objective of 'general studies' courses* as of ail other 
tertiary courses in the affiliated colleges ... to educate a graduate who is 
prepared for immediate and satisfying employment at a professional level 
in the community. 25 

Three years later the VIC was somewhat less confident that these 
courses were intrinsically vocational The 1973 VIC policy document 
on degree courses within the humanities stated; 

Whilst it is acknowledged that it may not be appropriate, in the fields of 
the humanities, to demand that approved courses prepare students for 
narrowly specified vocational outlets, it is proposed to limit approvals to 
those proposed degree course programmes which would allow students to 
choose a course of major studies which can be shown to be in accordance 
with the employment opportunities in the community . * . 
Council (VIC) has been impressed by the demand by part-time students 
for diploma courses in humanities and wishes to encourage the colleges to 
extend this opportunity to degree students* 26 
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While the VIC nought to hold onto a vocational distinction, it wanted 
to maintain a firm line on standards. The policy document states that 
in assessing all degree proposals involving humanities streams as 
majors, the VIC "Board of Studies must be satisfied that proposals 
reach a standard in terms of content, staffing, assessment and 
facilities comparable to thi standard of a degree of the Victorian 
universities'. The emphasis upon equal in the policy statement is 
clear, but the academic staff in the colleges can hardly be blamed for 
being confused about what was to be different 

The first new courses mounted by GIAE were a diplc a in general 
studies and a diploma in art and design (Visual Arts), Hie GIAE 
diploma in general studies would serve as the basis for the later 
development of a bachelor degree in liberal arts. The GIAE diploma 
course in Visual Arts was designed for the aesthetic and cultural 
aspect? of art, rather than for the utilitarian aspects of draftmanship 
and'industrial design. The course started at GIAE in 1971 with an 
open academic structure, assessment on a* pass/fail basis, and 
with the emphasis on student interaction with lecturers who were 
practising artists. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s a number of the colleges 
introduced general studies programs, and the Institute began teach- 
ing a diploma in general studies in 1971. Hopper saw great 
possibilities for the course if it was offered externally, and sought 
approval from the VIC. According to the Council, in the late 1960s 
and early 1 970s, the Victorian Government was only interested in 
establishing external studies in the universities. 



The V.LC. equally at that time could see no role for the colleges in exter- 
nal teaching and gave no encouragement initially to the development of 
external studies at the Gippsland Institute. 27 
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But Hopper was able to convince Law of the VIC that offering the 
diploma in general studies externally would ensure its vocational 
nature. The main clientele would be school teachers and oJier pro- 
fessionals already in employment wanting to upgrade their 
qualifications. The first external students were enrolled in 1972. 

The Director believed that GIAE would need to begin teaching at 
degree level as soon as possible. Even by 1972 he felt that the 
Institute lacked enough staff with higher qualifications to obtain 
approval from the VIC for degree courses. Had it been left solely to 
the Director, the Institute would have begun degree work much later 
than it did. 28 
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It was members of the science staff who initially got the degree 
program off the ground. They were, primarily, the past members of 
YTC, many of whom thought the Director had little confidence in 
them. One member of the School of Applied Science involved in 
formulating the degree program, commented; 

Max (the Director) stated quite categorically that had he been appointed 
before us, none of us would have b«en employed. He wanted Ph.D.s* no 
matter who— it was the PhD.s who got the jobs. Later on, many of these 
appointments proved to be disastrous. But at that time, in Max's view, 
people in Engineering and Applied Science were the lowest of the low. 
Also, Max had a dislike for anyone who came from the Education 
Department 

In 1971, I was at the height of despair. I and • . . {another member of 
Applied Science} decided to either resign or write a submission. We wrote 
a multi-disciplinary degree submission for Applied Science, which led to 
the original multi-disciplinary degree submission to the VIC— which 
would not have occurred for two or three years later had ve not done the 
work. We were trying to prove that we were not a bunch of worthless 
dummies and that we had something to offer the Institute. Max' opinion 
was that the Institute could not think about mounting degree courses until 
a number of Ph.D.s were appointed. The submission was our response to 
this attitude. 29 

A team from the School of Applied Science approached the Director 
with the idea for a multi-disciplinary degree. Though he was not 
entirely certain that they were ready for degree work, he agreed to 
attempt to get the proposal through the VIC. 

In the early days, the Director was involved in helping to write 
course submissions, and took a great deal of interest in the structure 
and development of a multi-disciplinary degree. He was impressed 
with the degree structure at Macquarie University, where all 
students— whether in science or arts— enrolled for the one B.A, 
degree, and were not streamed into single subject area majors, 30 The 
original multi-disciplinary degree submission outlined a degree pro- 
gram which would lead to either a bachelor of arts degree or a 
bachelor of applied science degree. 

The multi-disciplinary degree has served as the basic structure 
around which the Institute has developed its course offerings. In 
1975 a degree in engineering was included as a multi-disciplinary 
degree and in 1978 a degree in business studies was added also. The 
multi-disciplinary degree allows for a great deal of interaction within 
and across disciplines, and is one of the Institute's basic strengths. 
For example, students intending to qualify in teacher education can 
quite easily take courses in literature, mathematics, or applied science. 
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Once the associate diploma in welfare studies was introduced in 
1977, students finishing the diploma could readily go on and com- 
plete a B.A. degree if they so wished The science and technology 
students receive some social science and humanities, and the arts 
students are able to gain some knowledge of the sciences* Flexibility 
and the concept of a broad and rounded education is built into the 
degree structure. The Institute has yet to take full advantage of the 
multi-disciplinary concept Classic rivalry among the disciplines and 
the lack of any clear philosophical commitment has retarded the 
possibilities inherent in the degree structure. 

In 1972 members of the Institute saw that growth in student 
numbers lay more in the areas of the social sciences and humanities 
than in the technologies. Potential tertiary students from the 
Gippsland region in the early 1970s were no different from the rest of 
the nation. A survey of all Gippsland school leavers conducted in 
1970 clearly showed that the vast majority of potential tertiary 
students were high school, rather than technical school leavers, 
mainly interested in degree work in non-technological subjects. 31 
Drawing on the results of this survey, the submission for a multi- 
disciplinary degree stated that, though only 30 full-time and 150 
part-time students were candidates for the diploma of general 
studies in 1972, a degree course in social sciences and humanities 
would attract an ultimate enro r nt of not less than 500 students. In 
the same year there were 30 full-time and 10 part-time students 
enrolled for courses in the School of Applied Science. The sub- 
mission stated that no specific indication of the likely demand for an 
applied science degree course could be made. 

Seemingly, the CAE concept with its emphasis on vocational train- 
ing, and GI AE B.A. degree with majors in such areas as sociology and 
english, make strange bed-fellows. In fact, the 1972 Preliminary 
Degree Submission listed geography, history and anthropology as 
subjects to be included in the degree program— areas in which the 
Institute has never taught Philip Law of the VIC was strongly 
opposed to the introduction of non-vocational arts courses in the 
colleges. But the Director was able to argue successfully for the 
establishment of the degree at the Institute. 

First, it was pointed out that the bulk of students who would enrol 
for the B.A. degree would be part-time and external These would be 
people already in employment and seeking to upgrade their 
qualifications. The Institute also claimed that, as a regional college, it 
had a special case for teaching some non-vocational subjects. In the 
preliminary degree submission, the Director argued: 
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The fact remains . . . that the present courses offered by the Institute 
ignore tht* needs of the vast majority of potential tertiary students in the 
region . . 

A survey conducted in 1970 indicated that 350 students completed form 
5 in the technical schools of the region while 1800 completed form 5 in 
high and registered schools ... of the students in form 6 in the secondary 
schools (non technical) in 1970, 75 per cent were enrolled in what is 
termed the Humanities/Commerce stream. Although a small number of 
these students have been attracted to the business studies and general 
studies courses offered by the Institute, it is clear that high school 
teachers and their students do not regard diploma courses as acceptable 
alternatives to degree programmes offered in metropolitan institutions. In 
short, there is no point in developing a tertiary teaching institution in this 
region if it is constrained to offer programmes acceptable to only a very 
small proportion of the potential tertiary students of the region. 32 

The proposal for a multi-disciplinary degree course was submitted 
to the VIC in 1972. In October 1973 the VIC approved the proposal. 
In 1980 Hopper commented on the multi-disciplinary degree: 

(probably the) hairiest thing that ever got through the VIC. I do not 
believe it would have gone through if the VIC did not have an obligation to 
us over the funding issue— they felt they had to give us something. 33 

Teaching of first-year courses in the multi-disciplinary degree 
started in 1974. The B.A, degree proved to be particularly popular 
with students. The School of Business and Social Sciences experi- 
enced a 140 per cent increase in student enrolments over the pre- 
vious year. In fact, the Institute was finding it difficult to cope with 
the upsurge in demand for its courses. In March 1974 the student 
representative on Council asked whether the Institute might be 
enrolling too many students, too quickly and thus straining resources 
and lowering standards. In response to the query, the Director stated 
that 'it is a fallacy to assume that anything will be gained by stopping 
to mark time, as this is likely to result in a decreased level of financial 
support*, 34 It seemed that the Institute had finally started new course 
programmes which would attract new students, and along with 
teacher education (which would commence in 1975) would ensure its 
growth and development By the end of that year the Director was 
suggesting that no more full-time students be enrolled for the BA 
degree, and some members felt that he wished to dispense with arts 
and humanities type courses altogether* 

The &A+ Degree Conflict 

During 1974 the Commission on Advanced Education became 
extremely concerned over what it believed to be the reproduction of 
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university arts-type course, within the colleges. The Commission's 
Report for the 1976-78 triennium (published in mid-1975} strongly 
criticized the process of so-called 'upward academic drift' within the 
colleges, and stated: 

The Commission . . . expects college councils and state co-ordinating 
authorities to ensure that the fundamental vocational characteristics of 
college programs are preserved. Further, the Commission will not 
approve liberal arts courses which duplicate courses already offered in 
universities, (p.24) 

The Report went on to state that 'full courses in liberal studies are 
appropriate in only a few institutions— regional colleges for example'. 
At the end of 1974 though GIAE had received VJC approval for the 
B. A v it had yet to receive consent from the Commission. In July J 974 
the Commission informed the Institute of its insistence that the Com- 
mission give approval prior to the commencement of new courses. 
With approval still pending in November that year, the Director 
wrote to the Commission in the following terms: 

The Council of the Institute would like to stress that the B.A. degree 
course forms a central and essential part of an integrated educational 
programme for the whole Institute * . . Students in the teacher education 
courses to commence in 1975 will complete half of their studies in either 
Arts or Applied Science. Clearly, the great majority of teacher education 
students will select their non-education units from the Bachelor of Arts 
course. The B.A. degree course was designed and developed to meet the 
needs of the teaching profession* 35 

The Director perceived that the B,A., and thus the Institute, were 
under threat from outside forces. He reacted to limit the BA to what 
would appear as purely vocational ends. In November and December 
1974 there was a rash of papers from the Director to Council which 
attempted to defme (or re-define) the B.A* degree, and counter 
papers put up by the Board of the School of Business and Social 
Sciences. The Director reasoned that to tie the B A degree firmly to 
the training of teachers or to make it available mainly to external 
students— who were teachers and other persons already in employ- 
ment upgrading qualifications— would make the B.A. a vocational 
degree. In a statement from the Director to Council, Hopper 
argued: 

The provision of a general education in Arts is a function of a university 
and not a college of advanced education as these are currently 

conceived * . . 

If academic staff in the School of Business and Social Sciences were to 
regard the offering of their subjects as integral parts of the Institute's 
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vocational course** m a less important function than offering them as 
academic studies in their own right* we would face* in effect, the break- 
down of the concept of a multi-purpose college of advanced education. 
If the Institute did not provide the means by which teachers (and some 
others) in full-time employment can gain formal qualifications for advance- 
ment in their professions, there would seem to be no remaining justifica- 
tion which we could advance, as a college of advanced education, for 
offering a B. A/Dip. A. degree. 

Further on in his paper, the Director outlined what the consequences 
of the foregoing would be for academic decision-making: 

If Council is resolved to restrict the Institute's development within the 
role defined for a college of advanced education, and if, as we can expect, 
there is likely to be continuing pressure to develop along the more 
established lines of a university, then it will be necessary for Council to 
delegate responsibility for academic decision making in a far more con- 
trolled way than would be the case if there were no constraints upon our 
development. Another recent decision of the School of Business and 
Social Sciences would appear to conflict with this proposal. The School 
proposed 'that the membership of the Academic Board be broadened to 
include all tenured members of the Institute's teaching staff. It is more 
likely if the Institute is to remain faithful to the college concept, that 
delegation of responsibility from Council will be to a far more limited 
group of senior academic staff. 36 

It is interesting to compare the GIAE case with Clark's obser- 
vations on the American community college. This type of college, 
according to Ctark (1980), 'seeks both the pure academic teacher and 
the more practical person who can show apprentices M how-to«do-it" 
in short-term occupational training' (p.23). In the community college 
Clark sees the 'academic-vocational schism* as the 'critical cleavage'. 
The above statements by the Director and their acceptance by Council 
laid the foundation for a similar ideological schism within GIAE. 

In putting his paper and recommendations before Council, Hopper 
by-passed the School of Business and Social Sciences and the 
Academic Board. The recommendations were placed before the ad 
hoc Multi-disciplinary Degree Committee for forwarding to Council, 
Later, the School aud the Academic Board were to object formally to 
this procedure. In February 1975 the Academic Board, on a vote of 
seven in favour, two against, and ten abstentions, accepted the 
following resolution from the School: 

The School of Business and Social Sciences is extremely concerned that a 
motion intimately affecting this Board should be introduced into the ad 
hoc Board of Studies for the multi-disciplinary degree for forwarding to 
Council and thus by-passing the proper procedure of having a motion dis- 
cussed by this School Board and the Academic Board 37 
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There was lengthy discussion of the Director's paper at the 
December 1974 meeting of Council. Eventually, a motion on student 
priorities in the B.A. program was carried, with dissenting votes 
recorded by one full-time Council member and the students' 
representative on Council 38 On the 21 January 1975 the Director 
wrote to the Dean of Business and Social Sciences informing him of 
Council's decision. 

The Council resolved that in accepting new students in 1975 in social 

sciences and humanities units offered by the School of Business and 

Social Sciences, the Institute's priorities shall *>e: 

ii) students enrolled in courses in teacher education, business studies, 
engineering, applied science and visual arts who require units in 
social sciences/humanities as part of the course in which they 
are enrolled; 

(ii) full-time students sponsored by an employer for a Diploma in Arts 

or Bachelor of Arts course . . . 
(in) external undents (including part-time students) in full-time 

employment Women with home and/or family obligations are 

included in this category. 39 

Members of the School of Business and Social Sciences produced 
numerous arguments in defence of the B.A* program. They ranged 
from claiming that the Dip A and BA courses were intended 
primarily to meet the needs of full-time on-campus students seeking 
a general education without specific vocational purposes, to claiming 
that the degree was already inherently vocational 

Many members of the School felt betrayed by the perceived 
attempt to limit the role and function of the B.A. program. Previously, 
the emphasis within the Institute was on mounting new courses and 
attracting additional students. The potential for growth was not in 
the technological area. Rather, it was the new staff, brought to the 
Institute to teach English, sociology, psychology, economics, politics, 
business, and so on, on whom the Institute based its initial hopes for 
growth and development As one staff member put it in February 
1975: 'Last year we were asked to carry the can for the Institute— this 
year it is being emptied on us*. 40 On the other side there was the 
evident policy of the external authorities which was restrictive, since 
such courses had to serve vocational purposes. Thus it could be said 
that Council did not change its policy with regard to the role of the 
B.A. degree, but that it merely reconfirmed its commitment to 
vocational priorities. Once again, the division rested on two sides 
holding different aspirations: the Director and most Council 
members wishing to move development in conformity with their judg- 
ment of the current environmental pressures and the other seeing the 
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development of an independent social sciences school as its 
priority. 

In part, the intensity of the conflict over the B. A. degree was due to 
the growth in the size and complexity of the institution* In the first 
two or three years, the Director worked closely with academic staff on 
the development of course programs/ With the appointment of 
additional staff and the development of a more complex administra- 
tive structure, this close contact was destroyed. One member of staff 
commented that 'the access we had to Max in those early days was 
quite remarkable, I felt I could knock on his door at any time. Because 
of this we felt that we had Max*s support'. This staff member 
believed that the close contact between staff and the Director started 
to wane with the arrival of the deans and the creation of another step 
in the bureaucratic hierarchy. 41 In the first years of development, 
nearly all the time and energy of staff were consumed in teaching and 
designing courses. The President of the GIAE staff association 
stated in 1973, i predict an upsurge of militancy in the GIAE S A 
when effective work loads begin to drop*. 42 

The Director had to react to an external threat emanating from the 
Commission on Advanced Education and, in part, he was protecting 
the employment of staff. Some members of academic staff, however, 
questioned the validity and extent of the external threat Having built 
up social sciences and humanities, the administration had to devise a 
policy which would diminish the power and influence of these areas. 
One staff member commented that, while the process of containing 
the humanities and social sciences coincided with Canberra's 
rhetoric on vocationalism, it would have occurred in any case. Several 
staff members noted that, when it suited the interests of the adminis- 
tration, the Institute stood up to outside pressures. At other times, 
outside pressures were used against the academic staff. They felt 
that the institution has been governed by the 'notion of survival', not 
by any articulated educational philosophy. In 1974, the Institute 
experienced its first serious student demonstration. At one extreme, 
some members of staff believed that the administration and Council 
blamed the demonstration on radical elements—both staff and 
students— in the School of Business and Social Sciences, and, to dis- 
courage future demonstrations, they chose to limit the influence of 
the School and restrict full-time enrolments: 'teaching sociology to 
external housewives would not disrupt internal tranquillity*. When a 
dispute becomes entrenched, both sides find it appropriate to ques- 
tion the motives and purposes of the other such comments are an 
index of the depth of feeling of many staff in the School of Business 
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and Social Sciences There was grave conflict, not debate, over 
these issues. 

In the end, the B, A, program was confirmed by the Commission on 
Advanced Education. The Schcc! of Business and Social Sciences 
remained intact, and taught both internal and external students. 
Such esoteric subjects as literature, the politics of South America, 
and the sociology of sex roles remained in the curriculum. The 
opponents of the Director and the Council surely overstated their 
antagonism to the School's future. The number of internal students 
in the arts program has rapidly declined in recent years, while the 
external component has grown. But this is because of various social, 
economic, and demographic factors, not official institute priorities 
with regard to internal enrolments. 

The conflict over the role and function of the B*A* degree did not 
produce any useful or meaningful change within the organization. It 
did not alter the Institute's basic structure, nor did it help members 
to redefine educational aims or goals or to make the Institute any 
more or less relevant to the 'community/ As with future conflicts, this 
one produced a great deal of heat but with few useful results. The 
Institute has yet to develop the mechanisms which will allow it to 
resolve internal conflicts in a positive manner. As long as it lacks 
these mechanisms, its response to environmental pressures and 
community needs will be ad hoc and incomplete. 

What becomes clear from the above description of the conflict over 
the B. A. program is that the College institutionalized an inadequate 
style and structure of decision making— a style and structure deter- 
mined as much by exogenous forces as by internal activities and per- 
sonalities. In comparison with the universities, the CAEs have always 
been more constrained in their activities by external bureaucratic 
bodies. The constitution of the colleges, the requirements made on 
them in funding submissions and for reports on expenditure and the 
manner in which course programs are approved and accredited- 
places a director in a position of complete spokesman, When the 
Institute received less funds than it had sought and in the subsequent 
actions which led to the establishment of a School of Education, 
Hopper had no choice but to depend primarily on his Council for 
support Many of the senior academic appointments had not even 
been made at that stage. However, since then, there has been strong 
resistance to allowing power within the institution to filter down from 
the top executive level of the hierarchy. At least in part this can be 
explained by the assessment that, if power is distributed, not only is 
it lost, but support is not gained. Further it requires, perhaps, an act 
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of faith in academic norms on the part of institutional leaders, who 
very often see academic behaviour as inimical to good management 
and clear leadership. 

Initially, academic staff in the School of Business and Social 
Sciences were appointed because of their high academic qualifi- 
cations and wide background and experience. They were to raise 
academic standards, change the character of the institution, and 
mount courses which would attract the local high school matriculants 
in the non-technological areas. Many of these people had had past 
experience in universities, and they created some courses which 
resembled those in a university arts degree. They believed that this 
was exactly what they were being asked to do. Despite numerous 
rhetorical statements, neither the Institute's Council nor the VIC 
provided clear guidelines and structural arrangements which would 
ensure that courses in the areas of general education, social sciences, 
and the humanities would be strictly vocational— and moreover it is 
difficult to imagine how this could have been accomplished. 

What the people with a university background also brought to the 
Institute was a belief in democratic government, participation in 
decision making and a commitment to the canons and standards of 
one's academic discipline more than to the institution itself. The 
conflict over the B. A. degree was as much to do with power and pro- 
priety in decision making, as with the particulars of course content 
and vocationalism. It would be surprising, however, if GIAE was at all 
unique in this regard. 

The conflict over the B.A. degree should not be seen a? involving 
ail academic staff— as a solidarity group— on the one hand, and the 
Coaneil and administration on the other. Members of the School of 
Business and Social Sciences were suspicious of the motives of those 
belonging to the School of Education, and feared they might have to 
play a mere service role for student* in that School Staff in the 
Schools of Applied Science and Engineering had experienced a loss 
in influence and prestige through the introduction of a school struc- 
ture of academic organization. Also, in the early years, the 
technologies were seen as low-status courses within the Institute. 
Members of these schools were not going to mount a protest against a 
policy which would limit the standing of the arts degree. Staff in 
Visual Aits more or less stood outside the dispute. What all members 
of staff shared in common was a structure of academic decision 
making which was not able to play an effective part and so could not 
be used to avoid fundamental conflict, or ameliorate disputes. This 
created a situation where staff members were unable to pursue major 
goals and aims with a degree of cohesion and unity. 




Conclusion 



In complex organizations, planned developments always have their 
unintended as well as their intended consequences. In educational 
organizations, the gap between theory and practice in terms of what 
is to be achieved by new initiatives is probably larger than in most 
other types of organizations. The early attempts at GIAE to found 
new academic programs, and to upgrade existing courses, created 
degrees of conflict on several levels* But this observation does not 
detract from the dedication and effort which the various participants 
devoted to the building of GIAE. During the pioneering years, 
administrative and academic staff strove under very heavy workloads 
to create an institution of academic quality. They were able to win 
approval for the Institute's courses from students, professional 
organizations, and accrediting bodies and, in the process, extend 
educational opportunities to the people of Gippsland. The establish- 
ment of the School of Education fulfilled a long-established desire of 
the local population, and the introduction of the B. A. degree further 
enriched the range of courses available to local residents. Under the 
direction and foresight of the Director, the initiation of a program to 
offer these and other courses externally ensured GIAE's survival. 
The growth and development of GIAE was possible only through the 
high level of dedication, by all concerned, to the idea of a quality 
regional college, even though certain aspects of the idea itself were 
under dispute. 
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STRUCTURAL CONFLICT AND 
NORMATIVE BEHAVIOUR: 
THE CASE OF COMPETING 
PARADIGMS OF INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT AND ACADEMIC 
DECISION MAKING 



A sad story you*!! hear, if you listen to me, 

about two men who could never agree. 

What one said was white* the other called black; 

they'd argue a while and then step out back and it's on! 

Chorus 

All reason and logic are gone. 

Winning the fight won't prove that you're right; 

it's sad, it s true ... but it's on! 

When it was over they'd come back and then 
the argument, would become heated again; 
who'd won the last round they couldn't decide, 
till one asked the other . . . would he step outside 
and it's on! 

They'd been fighting so long that could neither recall 

what in the first place had started it all. 

But they keep at it day in and day out; 

now they're fighting to see what they're fighting about 

and it's on! 

Just you imagine if intellectuals 
taught mathematics by Queensbury's rules! 
It could easily be, the square root of four 
was fifteen less three, plus a smack fa the jaw 
and it's ml 

And if governments think that it makes better sense 
to save on education and spend on defence; 
could be easily argued, on the same grounds, 
elections should be . . . the best of ten rounds 
and it's on! 



Its on 



Don Henderson 
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Conflict and co-operation within complex organizations are merely 
two sides of the same coin. Over the years the men and women who 
constitute GIAE have worked closely together in order to achieve 
organizational objectives, devoting their time and skill to writing sub- 
missions for new course developments, to soliciting support for the 
Institute in the local community and further afield, and, most of all, to 
ensuring that students receive the best higher education possible* 
The high level of professionalism of both staff and administrators has 
resulted in first-class courses—appreciated by students, employers 
and many professional agencies. By its very nature* the complex 
organization is based on a division of labour, and in so far as the divi- 
sion is not equal, conflict is inevitable; or, as Robinson (1982, p. 106) 
states in his review of Pfeffer (1981), 'conflict is not a symbol of 
organizational malfunctioning, but the reflection of different levels of 
advantage or disadvantage'. 

Conflict is an inherent feature of all complex organizations, and is 
the result of a variety of factors; status, the distribution of power, 
group interest, philosophical difference, and so oa It needs to be 
remembered that it is people who are in conflict Structures, for 
example, do not argue or disagree with each other— people do. None 
the less, the structural positions in which people find themselves 
affect how they interact The nature of human conflict is shaped by 
factors which go well beyond the specific personalities of those 
involved. The exploration of conflict requires the examination of both 
the biographies of individuals and the historical circumstances in 
which they find themselves. This chapter takes a thorough look at the 
dynamics of interpersonal relationships at GIAE in the light of the 
historical and structural context 
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A Note on Structure 

In the last 15 to 20 years, both administrators and academics in 
colleges and universities throughout the world have become more 
conscious of the importance of internal structural arrangements. 
Various structural innovations, such as academic schools, common 
foundation years, inter-disciplinary teaching teams, etc., have been 
explored. In many institutions, particularly the newer ones, academic 
government has been 'democratized', with more opportunity for the 
participation of students and junior members of staff in the decision- 
making process. The literature shows that while many different 
types of structural arrangement have been explored, no institution 
has hit upon the ideal formula. Often, structural innovations are 
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introduced to enhance expediency in decision making and to allow 
the institution to pursue it* basic goals in a more rational and 
methodical manner. In many cases, the architects of structural 
innovations have been disappointed by the results (Meek, 1982). 

This is probably because structural arrangements can never solve 
all organizational problems, and decision making in higher educational 
institutions is contingent upon many factors— the political climate, 
the ability and personality of participants, the cultural setting, the 
nature of the issues, etc.— of which structure is only one. Moreover, 
as Cohen and March (1974) demonstrate, decision making and pro- 
blem solving in colleges and universities do not lend themselves to 
straightforward bureaucratic techniques. The problems and issues 
are too ambiguous and diffuse to be solved solely through the use of 
rational-legal bureaucratic patterns (in the Weberian sense). In such 
institutions it is often the case that 'solutions are looking for pro- 
blems', rather than the other way around. Cohen and March (1974) 
describe American universities as organised anarchies' in which 
decision making takes place amongst a 'complex garbage can' of 
issues: 

We have tried to translate a set of observations made in the study of some 
university organizations into a model of decision making in what we have 
called organized anarchies-that is, in situations which do not meet the 
conditions for more classical models of decision making in some or all of 
three important ways: preferences are problematic, technology is unclear, 
or participation is fluid. The garbage can process ... is one in which pro- 
blems, solutions, and participants move from one choice opportunity to 
another in such a way that the nature of the choice, the time it takes, and 
the problems it solves all depend on a relatively complicated intermeshing 
of the mix of choices available at any one time, the mix of problems that 
have access to the organization, the mix of solutions looking for problems, 
and the outside demands on the decision makers, (p.90) 

None the less, the pattern of interrelationships within an organiza- 
tion is to be ignored at the organization's peril. What the literature 
also suggests is that, while open and democratic decision making 
does not necessarily reduce conflict, structures which are seen to 
exclude certain individuals or groups from the decision-making pro- 
cess have a tendency to polarize the organization. 

GIAE, in its short history, has pursued numerous structural 
alterations. This is, in part, because of the institution's age and 
because the initial structure was established at a time when senior 
academic appointments had yet to be made. For example, the first 
academic board regulations provided for the membership of prin- 
cipal lecturers. However, principal lecturers had yet to be appointed 
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and, thus, membership was extended to senior lecturers. Hie School 
Boards included in their membership all staff at assistant lecturer 
level and above. With the appointment of more staff, and particularly 
of more senior academic staff, the various boards and committees 
were becoming large and unwieldly. In the early years, the deans— 
once they were appointed— found that much of their time was taken 
up by day-to-day administrative matters, and that they lacked oppor- 
tunity to participate in the overall academic leadership of the 
Institute. Towards the end of 1974 and the beginning of 1975, the 
Director proposed a number of structural alterations designed to 
improve the efficiency of decision making and to give greater respon- 
sibility for academic leadership to senior staff members* 

But many staff at GIAE think that structural change has come 
from conflict over other major issues* This may be mere coincidence, 
far the Institute has continually sought alterations in its basic struc- 
ture. It may well be that the Council perceives that it is moving to 
overcome weaknesses as they are identified while some of the staff 
perceive that in the midst of the debate over an important issue, the 
rules of the game are altered. The typical conflict which emerges is 
that structural change proposed from the top of the bureaucratic 
hierarchy has the effect of limiting access to the decision-making 
process, while change proposed from below suggests increased par- 
ticipation. Such conflict makes it unlikely that debate about structure 
will serve as a cohesive force within the Institute; structural change 
often results in the alienation of some members of staff. 

The Formal Structure and Informal Aspects of Leadership; 
the Failure to Create Charisma 

Because of the lack of senior academic staff in the early years, the 
Director was heavily involved in academic planning at the school 
level, and had to provide much of the day-to-day academic 
leadership. Following the appointment of senior staff and the growing 
complexity of the Institute in both academic and administrative 
areas, it was no longer possible or appropriate for him to perform 
such a broad role within the organization- In March 1976 the Director 
proposed to Council, through its Staffing Committee, the establish- 
ment of a management board The board would consist of the Director 
as Chairman, the heads of schools, deputy principal, librarian and 
head of the Educational Services Division- The function of the board 
would be to 'advise the Director on the development and possible 
alternative means of implementation of Council policy on those 
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matters involving the commitment or distribution of resources'. 1 The 
Board would make recommendations through the Director to Council 
or its committees. 

There are two arguments which can be made for the creation of 
such bodies as the management board. First, there is the notion that 
this type of committee will facilitate the implementation of Council 
policy, and second, there is the desirability of having a creative senior 
management group about the Director. On several occasions the 
Director argued that the structure served two basic functions: m the 
one hand, he stated that there should be bodies and committees 
designed to develop Council policy and, on the other, bodies 
designed to implement the policy, once formulated. The structure 
was designed to separate the two functions, with such committees as 
the management board falling into the latter category and the 
Academic Beard into the former. In practice, GIAE has experienced 
difficulty in maintaining a clear functional distinction between the 
processes of policy formation and policy implementation. In fact, it is 
probably impossible for any academic organization rigorously to 
separate the two processes— the nature of the enterprise and the 
garbage-can effect prevent it. For example, at GIAE, committees like 
the Management Board are designed to implement the policies which 
Council sets on such matters as student quotas and staffing levels in 
the various teaching areas. But such committees help to formulate 
the policies in the first place by providing the Council, through the 
Director, with the relevant information* When the Director, deans, 
and heads of divisions come together to discuss quotas and staff 
establishments, they argue for the greatest possible number of staff 
for their respective areas and base their arguments on the 
educational needs of the Institute. Also, while it is supposedly the 
responsibility of the Academic Board to develop policy with regard to 
academic initiatives, no course can be provided unless there is suffi- 
cient staff to teach it Such committees as the Management Board 
(and later the Director's Executive Committee) do much more than 
methodically implement policies made elsewhere in the structure— 
they have a fundamental impact on the direction of the Institute. 

While it is common practice in organizations to differentiate the 
functions and responsibilities of various committees, problems are 
created when people insist upon clear distinctions within the commit- 
tee system, and the use of the notion of a structural difference 
between policy implementation and policy formp^ion results in a 
stifling of internal debate. One can expect that members of an 
academic board will know that decisions about student quotas and 
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staffing levels affect the nature of the academic program. When 
members of the GIAE Hoard question the quotas and staffing levels 
set for the various schools, they are told that this is not part of the 
Board's proper function— Council determines the policy, and com- 
mittees other than the Board implement it Of course, it is a common 
problem for academic boards to be jealous of their preogatives and 
vigilant in the defence of their powers. On the other side, the execu- 
tive management role of a director and the ultimate authority status 
of a council may seem to be threatened by an assertive academic 
board. 

The notion that some committees should implement policy and 
others should develop it was intended to make decision making 
within GIAE more rational and efficient In practice, however, this 
aspect of the formal structure has become a major source of division 
and conflict; a topic to be considered in more detail when the role of 
the Director's Executive Committee is discussed. 

The second rationale behind the establishment of such bodies as 
the Management Board is the expectation that they will provide the 
atmosphere and mechanism which will allow senior staff to charter 
the Institute's course of development creatively— a notion which in 
itself competes with formal prescriptions on policy formation/ 
implementation. None the less, as Eisenstadt (1965) has observed, 
the importance of an elite core of organizational leaders in the 
process of 'institution building', should not be underestimated: 

The crucial problem is the presence or absence, in one or several 
institutional spheres, of an active group of special 'entrepreneurs*, an 
elite, able to offer solutions to the new range of problems , . . Weber came 
closest to recognizing this problem when he stressed that the creation of 
new institutional structures depends heavily on the *push' given by 
various Charismatic* groups or personalities, and that the routinuation of 
charisma is critical for the crystallization and continuation of new 
institutional structures, (p.55) 

It is doubtful, however, that an institution can create this type of 
leadership group through the direct manipulation of the formal struc- 
ture. Charismatic leadership does not depend on formal structure for 
its emergence, though structural change may result from the exercise 
of leadership. 

GIAE has had serious problems concerning the development of an 
'elite core of institutional entrepreneurs'. In common with many small 
colleges, the Institute lacks depth and expertise at the 'middle- 
management' level. It has only three positions at the level of dean, 
and on several occasions one or more of the positions have been 
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vacant. Within the college system, academic positions are generally 
ranked as follows: tutor, senior tutor (or assistant lecturer), lecturer, 
senior lecturer* principal lecturer, head of school (though this can be 
used as a title held by someone with principal lecturer status as well 
as being a classification in its own right). The principal lecturer 
and head of school positions are unlike those of reader, associate 
professor, or professor in the university hierarchy, and this has 
significant consequences in college management 

The title of professor provides access to an elite group, 
epitomized, until recently, by the role of the 'professorial board* in 
many universities. Principal lecturers do not constitute a formal 
leadership group in the colleges (unless they are heads of 
departments), nor do they feel any informal affinity with each other 
because of their rank and position. The position lacks the traditional 
expectations which are attached to that of professor. While one might 
expect a group of professors to perform an entrepreneurial 
leadership function, the same expectation is not applicable to prin- 
cipal lecturers in the college system. Those who have head of school 
or head of department status might be assumed to have such a func- 
tion. Thus, one might expect deans at GIAE to perform their pres- 
cribed formal leadership roles and to form an informal group, capable 
of transcending day-to-day administrative problems. Because of 
their small number and the structure in which they must work, they 
have been, as a group, incapable of this function. 

In 1979 and 1980, the Institute experienced further structural 
alterations. The Director recommended that the four schools become 
six divisions, each with its own head. The schools would be paired, 
and under the leadership of three deans, namely: Dean of Business 
and Social Sciences; Dean of Engineering and Applied Science; Dean 
of Arts and Education, 

By and large, this change was a natural 'evolution' in the Institute's 
structural development. The six schools— Engineering, Applied 
Science, Business, Social Sciences, Education, and Visual Arts- 
were, in effect, already functioning as separate entities, though there 
was a closer relationship between Business and Social Sciences than 
was the case for the other schools. It only remained to give the six 
teaching divisions formal status by appointing a head for each area* 
Moreover the schools had grown in size and there was a need for the 
deans to delegate administrative responsibilities to heads of the 
various divisions. This means that the number of senior positions 
increased from four heads (three deans and the Head of the Visual 
Arts area) to nine deans and heads, which increased the size of the 
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core available to play an extra-structural, entrepreneurial leadership 
role. It seems that formal structural conflicts, competing interest 
groups, and the day-to-day competitive political process stood in the 
way of these position holders forming an entrepreneurial leadership 
group. The functional right to determine the Institute's basic direc- 
tion, goals, and aims remained in the hands of the top administrative 
officials and the Council, though this does not imply that the top 
administrative officials— particularly the Director— and the Council 
have all the power in the organization, nor that they can determine 
policy decisions at will. 

The main f actors which inhibit the formation of an informal group 
of institutional elites at GIAE are the size of the organization, the way 
in which power is distributed, and the way in which structural and 
ideological cleavages are linked. Because GIAE has only approx- 
imately 100 academic staff and about 10 key administrative staff, 
everyone knows everyone else and personality clashes become 
important. The personal relationships between the Director and his 
senior staff members have varied greatly over the years. Personality 
clashes can be identified with the distribution of power and structural 
cleavages. 

The impact of basic personality factors on the structure and func- 
tion of complex organizations cannot be ignored. From the sociologi- 
cal literature, one would expect that people working together over a 
number of years would develop some form of close emotional bond. 
Clark (1980), for example, writes: 

Those who have worked together for a decade are likely to develop some 
shared feelings abou t their organization, a set of beliefs that help to define 
their place in life :*nd give meaning to the fact of having contributed so 
much time and effort to a particular institution. The meaning provided by 
shared symbols gives people additional rewards for having contributed so 
much of themselves, (p. 10) 

But the other possibility also exists: people working closely together 
over a long period may allow interpersonal animosities to become 
major factors for organizational division and cleavage. In understand- 
ing the operation of complex organizations* the researcher needs to 
take account of not only the significance of emotional bonding and 
shared symbols, but also of basic human dislikes and the simple 
human desire to settle old scores. There has been a great deal of 
internal strain at GIAE resulting from interpersonal conflict The 
situation has been exacerbated by the organization's degree of isola- 
tion from other social institutions and the fact that some members 
have been restricted in their professional mobility. Fundamentally 
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this conflict is interrelated with the ebb and flow of debate and dis- 
pute over power, status, and resource competition within the 
Institute. 

Many informants noted that, in the first few years of establish- 
ment, the GIAE community was relatively close-knit and there was 
more social intermixing of academic and administrative staff than 
was the case during the period of field research. For example, in the 
early years, several staff members, both administrative and 
academic, attended a regular Friday night session at one of the local 
pubs. This group met regularly enough to be seen as an inner circle by 
staff members. 2 The unwritten rule of the group was that while in the 
pub they were 'in cabinet', and what was said on Friday night would 
not be repeated at the Institute on Monday morning. Many student* 
drank at the same pub and, on invitation, would join the circle of staff. 
The arrangement worked well for a period of time and allowed people 
to put their point of view and air their problems in a relaxed and infor- 
mal atmosphere. Eventually the rule about not using information 
gained at the pub for Institute politics broke down, and several 
people— particularly administrative staff— had their positions within 
the Institute compromised Adverse comments made about certain 
colleagues would be repeated, information gained at the pub would 
be used in attempts to influence decisions, and so on. 3 This not only 
resulted in the dissolution of the group, but laid the basis for several 
long-standing interpersonal conflicts* During the period of field 
research, some members of academic staff could be observed drink- 
ing together at the local pub while nearly all members of the adminis- 
trative staff holding sensitive positions were conspicuous by their 
absence. For its size, social relationships at GIAE are very restricted; 
this, in turn, has increased the power of rumour and gossip. 

As is the case with most organizations, power and influence within 
GIAE rests not only with the individual's position of authority, but 
also with the individual's relationship to the top administrative 
hierarchy. In any university or CAE, the head interacts closely with a 
small number of people, and all deans (or others holding similar 
positions) do not have equal access. Further, the degree of access of 
particular deans will change over time. While this is a common sitUL 
tion, it does create some tension when there are only a small number 
of senior staff present* When the core of senior staff is restricted, any 
difference in the degree of influence becomes more visible, and those 
with less influence can do little to change the situation by the weight 
of their numbers* 
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Senior academic staff within the GIAE are split, not only by the 
manner in which power and influence are distributed, but also by 
their positions in relation to the structure of the academic programs. 
The school structure of academic organization is meant to break 
down the barriers between the various intellectual disciplines. 
Because of historical circumstance and the way in which the Institute 
has been forced to shift its emphasis and resources from one area to 
another, co-operation across the intellectual disciplines has been 
limited. The deans and heads of school often find that they must 
attempt to advance the priorities of their own school over those of 
others, rather than think creatively about co-operative programmes. 
Within all higher education institutions there exists animosity, to 
varying degrees, between the arts/humanities staff and the science/ 
technology staff. The historical development of GIAE has helped to 
further this split In the early years of development, the staff in the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science lacked prestige within 
the organization's social structure. In the present atmosphere, the 
Institute's emphasis has shifted back to the technologies, and it is 
with a certain sense of satisfaction that some members of the School 
of Engineering and Applied Science see attempts to remove resources 
from the area of social science and humanities. The occurrence of 
such a phenomenon, given the historical circumstances, should be 
expected. But such animosity hinders the process of planning for 
balanced development, and it limits the potential for co-operation 
contained within the school system of academic organization and the 
multi-disciplinary degree structure. 

The Institute has yet to establish either a formal or informal core of 
institutional elites, capable of transcending internal political strains, 
and able to provide a general overview and 'impetus* to the organiza- 
tion. As a consequence, the emphasis in academic planning has been 
determined by what is defined at any one time as relevant by the 
external environment CAEs were established to be relevant to the 
needs of industry, commerce, and the community in general But the 
term relevant can be used in an empty rhetorical way to justify a con- 
tinual change of goals to match political circumstances. In such a case 
it is difficult for either the providers or the consumers of a service to 
know where they stand. 

Management Paradigms and 
Ideological Cleavages 

The administration and Council of GIAE perceived a series of threats 
to the Institute's survival and felt they had no choice but to respond 
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to the major political thrusts and definitions relating to higher educa- 
tion emanating from the external environment The Director and key 
members of Council have been extremely successful in protecting the 
Institute from political snipers and government agencies. On those 
occasions when the Institute has been threatened, the Director and 
Council were able to mobilize the support of the local community. 
Higher education takes place in a political context, and there is little 
advantage in arguing otherwise (Harman, 1970), Educational 
politics, as the President of Council noted, is one of the roughest of 
the political games. 4 Without the efforts of the Director and key 
Council members, a discussion of appropriate internal structures, 
courses which best fit the needs of students, and so on, would pro- 
bably be purely academic. There is a danger that, when an institution 
thinks it has to fight continually for survival in a hostile political and 
financial climate, then survival for survival's sake becomes the domi- 
nant factor which influences the behaviour of organizational mem- 
bers. When an institution is at political war, any internal criticism of 
the organization and questioning of the main channels of authority 
become tantamount to treason. 

One of the paradoxes faced by GIAE is that, while there has been a 
continual attempt to create a structure which supports those in 
positions of authority and allows fos rapid change in direction, the 
end result has been an organizational pattern which creates conflict 
between the various authority figures and inhibits change. Some 
organizational members take a machiavellian view of the situation, 
believing that structures have been consciously designed to divide 
and rule. The more appropriate interpretation is that the Institute 
has suffered from competing paradigms 5 of organizational manage- 
ment, which in turn has resulted in a high degree of normative 
conflict 

Higher education institutions belong to a class of organizations 
generally referred to as normative organizations (Etzioni, 1961). In a 
number of papers and monographs, Clark has cogently demonstrated 
that the culture, ideology, and belief systems of academic 
organizations are an integral feature of the administrative setting. 
Clark (1980) argues; 

As a general type, academic systems— those formed in higher education- 
are ideologically loaded. They are full of 'men of ideas,' persons well- 
known for a certain piety in self-definition that comes from avoiding the 
crass marketplace while enlisting to serve knowledge, youth, and the 
general welfare. The purported altruism of one of the oldest professions is 
brought into play. Hence academic sites can and often do reek with lofty 
doctrines that elicit emotion in an almost religious fashion* (p,l) 
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Both between and within institutions there is, of course, a great 
deal of variance in the cultural and symbolic aspects of academic 
behaviour. Within the organization, it is the academic discipline 
which 'provides a primary culture for academic workers'* and deter- 
mines the degree of cultural variance (Clark, 1980, p.6). For example, 
it is commonly observed that the symbols and ideologies of social 
sciences and humanities differ greatly from those of the physical 
sciences and, moreover, that there is much less consensus on 
doctrines and ideologies among the former group than there is for the 
latter one. Clark (1980) explains this situation by noting that those 
in the social sciences and humanities live in a more imprecise and 
precarious world relative to the environment of the physical 
scientists: 

Hence social scientists and humanists, disunited within their fields on 
grounds of basic approach, theory, and methods, are more vulnerable to 
ideology in the narrower sense of the word, a specific political or 
worldview brought into one's work from outside sources. In this meaning 
of ideology, disciplinary cultures vary greatly in degree of openness and 
vulnerability; very little in mathematics, physics, and chemistry; relatively 
high in sociology, political science, and history, (p.6) 

The notion of differences and strain between disciplinary cultures, 
coupled with Gouldners (1958) classic distinction between the 
'cosmopolitan' and 'local* academic, explains much of the behaviour 
within GIAE. 

It is easy to imagine how certain aspects of the academic culture, 
such as the belief that academic organizations exist to transmit the 
cultural heritage of the society* may conflict with tH vocational 
philosophy of the CAE system. Those who pioneered the CAE 
system hoped to obtain staff who were able to teach vocationally 
oriented courses: it was seen to be important that the new staff had 
past experience in commerce or industry (CACAE, 1969). They 
failed to take account of two factor? : first, through necessity a large 
number of college staff would come to advanced education direct 
from other higher educational organizations; and second, as the 
technical colleges became fully fledged tertiary organizations they 
would develop their own academic culture or ambience. 

A more detailed discussion on the problems created by the 
philosophy of vocationalism within advanced education will be 
provided later. Here, it is important to note that, because of the 
normative nature of the academic enterprise, such institutions can- 
not be manipulated and changed in the same way as industrial 
organizations or prisons can (Clark, 1980). When structuctures and 
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patterns of decision making are thought to be in conflict with basic 
academic norms— such as academic freedom 6 , professional collective 
decision making, democratic government, etc. — disputes of an 
ideological nature will follow. This form of conflict can rapidly 
become intractable, with participants basing their actions upon 
opposing sets of values and finding it extremely difficult to communi- 
cate with each other. Structural change within GIAE has proceeded 
in the absence of due consideration for the normative nature of 
the enterprise. 

The Move towards Hierarchy 

At the end of 1 974, the School Board of Business and Social Sciences 
passed a motion which, if implemented, would have had the effect of 
extending the membership of the Academic Board. The Director, 
however, was also making suggestions with regard to structural 
arrangements. It was noted in Chapter 6 that Hopper had advised 
Council that a university pattern of academic decision making was 
inappropriate for a vocationally oriented CAE. The School Board 
replied to the Director's statement in the following terms: 

Modern management experience shows overwhelmingly that any institu- 
tion works best when competent people are made to feel that they can 
have a part in creating the future development of the institution. When 
this Schools Board passed the resolution *that membership of the 
Academic Board be broadened to include all tenured members of staff* 
and 'that for the purpose of academic appointments in this School, the 
only form of professional assessment compatible with academic freedom 
is the esteem of one's peers, the Board was trying to make the point that 
those institutions run best which fully utilize the capabilities of 
employees." 

Until March 1975, the Institute was structured around four school 
boards. Each school board contained most of the members teaching 
in the school and was responsible for the design of courses, 
admissions, examinations, and other academic matters. The school 
boards reported directly to the Academic Board, 

In early 1975, the Director recommended to Council, through the 
Staffing Committee of Council, the abolition of school boards and 
their replacement by six boards of studies. 8 The new boards of 
studies would be much more restrictive in their membership than the 
school boards. Council accepted the Director's recommendations 
which nlso resulted in a restructuring of the Academic Board. The 
new regulations gave the Director and Council a good deal of formal 
responsibility for selecting who would participate in the academic 
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committee structure. They also determined that the membership of 
the Academic Board would consist mainly of senior academic staff. 
Only a few months after the School Board in Business and Social 
Sciences had requested greater elected academic representation in 
the formal committee system, the Institute moved in the opposite 
direction. 

Because of the increasing complexity of course offerings in the 
Institute's six major teaching areas, it was a logical progression to 
replace the four school boards, with six boards of studies. The new 
structure, however, left the academic staff with no formal avenue to 
participate as a school in the decision-making process. Eventually a 
provision was made for staff meeting as a school to recommend either 
to the board of studies or to the Academic Board, through the Dean 
who chaired such meetings. Since the recommendations carried to 
the Boards by the Dean were more in the form of suggestions than 
formal proposals, this link was only semi-formal in a structural sense. 
Furthermore, the deans were not bound to argue the merits of 
suggestions put at school meetings. 

One of the basic problems with the change of structure which 
occurred in early 1 975 was that it took place in the midst of other dis- 
putes. At the same time there was the conflict over the B,A. degree, 
and some members of staff who were actively involved in the dispute 
feared that the change in structure was designed to remove them 
from the decision- making process. The proposals were brought to 
Council through its Staffing Committee, which was somewhat of an 
unusual procedure. While the Director claimed he had discussed the 
proposals with senior staff, the academic body, as a whole, had hoped 
for more opportunity to participate in the design of new arrange- 
ments. Academic staff became increasingly annoyed at persistent 
structural change in the absence of extensive consultation* As a con- 
sequence, many staff became alienated from the institution and 
either left the organization or, in the words of one informant, 'lost 
interest in the Institute and went home to water their mortgages'. 

Autonomy and Accountability 

The creation of clear and firm contractual arrangements for academic 
decision making— arrangements which could be accepted and agreed 
upon by all members of the organization— still proved to be elusive, 
even by the end of 1975. In November 1975, the President of the 
Gl AE Staff Association, Mr K. Hamilton, felt strongly enough about 
the problem to submit a paper to Council which outlined the various 
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factors involved. It is significant that the paper came from the staff 
association, not from the Academic Board- Increasingly, the Institute 
would find that the problem of separating industrial from academic 
interests was a central concern, The paper was appropriately entitled 
'Autonomy and Accountability'. 9 

Hamilton argued that 'the entire Institute community is far too 
concerned with "in-fighting", "point scoring" and "empire building" 
rather than with ensuring the cohesion and co-operation necessary 
to secure a balanced development'. He noted the need for greater 
circulation and discussion of policy proposals before they were pre- 
sented to Council: 'we do not live in a secret society and matters 
vitally affecting the Institute and its people must not be rushed 
through Council without full prior examination'. 

It was Hamilton's belief and that of the academic staff association 
that, while Council had the autonomy to make the final decision, 
accountability for the decisions made was a two-way process. 
However, an appropriate structure to facilitate two-way communica- 
tion and responsibility did not exist within the Institute. He wrote 
that: 'Because of the present divisive nature of the Institute, much 
confusion exists over the extent and exercise of delegated authority'. 
'The Institute', he stated later, 'is now far too complex to operate as a 
loose-knit family organization. We require formalization of conduct 
of meetings to ensure efficiency in dealing with the business at hand'. 
In his paper, he deplored the 'changes of policy at the first sign of 
controversy' and called for more democratic participation by all 
members of the Institute in the formation of policy. He accepted the 
fact that controversy would, and probably should, exist within the 
Institute, but that conflict should be conducted in a 'professional 
manner, and that staff were 'entitled to express opinions in debate 
without fear or prejudice'. Hamilton believed that, if relations within 
he Institute did not improve, the ultimate losers would be the 
s tudents and the community. 

The staff association's paper was considered and discussed by the 
Council in early 1976, with the Director writing a lengthy reply. 10 In 
later years there would be less tolerance of critical submissions from 
the staff association. The executive of the association at that time 
had b distinct advantage over their latter day counterparts— they 
were predominantly of the 'old guard', i.e. ex-YTC employees. 
Hamilton was not a 'young turk' from the social sciences or 
humanities, but a member of the School of Applied Science who had 
taught at YTC. The old guard were seen as 'Gippslanders — 
particularly by key members of Council— or as 'locals' in the sense 
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that Gouldner (I9f*8) uses the term. Though the Council did not 
necessarily agree with their arguments, at least they received a 
hearing. 

It is interesting to note that members of the old guard in the School 
of Engineering and Applied Science were changing their standing 
within the institution. In 1975, they were yet to enjoy the standing 
and prestige which they were to have by the end of 1980, but they 
were now certainly more popular with the Director and Council than 
they were in 1970, With the conflict over the B.A. degree and the 
need for the Institute to insist that it was vocational, courses in 
engineering and applied science became significantly more important 
in terms of the internal balance in prestige amongst the schools. 

The Director did not entirely support Hamilton's call for two-way 
accountability and responsibility in acadenvt decision making. 
Rather, he reinforced the fact that it was Council, not academic staff, 
who determined policy. This role of Council is established by 
constitution or charter and reinforced by government agency. The 
Director based his argument about the primacy of Council in 
academic decision making on the Fourth Report of the Commission 
on Advanced Education. The Commission's Report stated firmly 
that staff are appointed to implement the policies of the college 
council that college council represents the needs of the community, 
and that, because council members are the representatives of the 
community, they must ensure that all activities of staff conform to 
community needs* 

In reality, the day-to-day practice of college councils is substan- 
tially different from the theoretical statements made by the Commis- 
sion, During the period of field research, one member stated at a 
Council meeting that she often felt ill-informed about the internal 
academic workings of the college, and the attitudes and opinions of 
academic staff. She lived some distance from the campus and 
travelled to the Institute once a month to cast a vote on important 
decisions on which she lacked detailed knowledge. t h reply, the 
Director stated that Council members were the representatives of 
the community, the Council was the supreme decision-making body 
and that Council members should feel no responsibility or compul- 
sion to confer with academic staff on major policy issues. It was 
Council not academic staff, which determined policy. 

Although the Council does have academic staff among its mem- 
bership, it is unlikely that this or any other council could represent 
the community in any complete sense. The Council differs from 
the general community profile in very substantial ways. Nor is the 
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Council representative of the community in the sense that members 
are elected or appointed by the community. The Director is an ex 
officio member of Council three members are elected, one by con- 
vocation, one by students, and one by the academic staff of the 
Institute. A second staff member is appointed to Council by the 
Academic Board, with the remaining appointments made by either 
co-option by the Council itself (nine members) or by external 
authorities: seven members by the Govemor-in- Council, one member 
by the Minister of Education, and one member by the VIC (up to and 
including 1980 only). The Constitution of Council states that those 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council should represent commerce 
and industry, and those co-opted by Council should have an interest 
in higher education, particularly with regard to its relationship with 
commerce and industry. However, there are no clear guidelines as to 
how such people are to be selected The Governor-in-Council, for 
example, does not randomly survey Gippsland residents who have an 
interest in commerce and industry in order to assess their suitability 
as members of the Council Rather, Council itself— through its Mem- 
bership Committee— suggests names as to who should be members; 
thus, in practice, this process is not undertaken by Council as a 
whole— as a body corporate. It is those most active in Council affairs, 
particularly the President and the Director, who informally select 
membership and forward names—though officially approved by 
Council— to the appropriate appointing authority. In this sense, the 
Council is self- selecting n terms of membership. 

Counui should not be viewed as a united, homogeneous, cohesive 
group, with decisions made in an atmosphere of complete democracy 
and consensus. Only a small proportion of the membership actively 
participates in the debate over any issue. Yet, as the issues change, it 
is the same members who participate in the debate. The statements 
by the Commission on Advanced Education in its Fourth Report 
imply that the colleges should be guided by the collective wisdom of 
council members* But college councils— or any other committee in 
the field of higher education— do not operate as simple units. The 
collective wisdom is the eventual result of a complex process involv- 
ing groups with power and influence, and competition between them 
{for comparisons see Baldridge, 1971, 1980; Meek, 1982; Cohen and 
March, 1974 van den Berghe, 1973). 

On the GIAE Council, power to influence or determine results is 
concentrated in the hands of a few members* Influence on Council is 
associated with two main variables— position and knowledge of the 
issues at hand with experience in debate and experience in 
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procedures as contributing factors. These variables are not indepen- 
dent, as those who chair council committees— Staffing Committee, 
External Studies Committee, Professional Services Committee, 
Finance Committee, Campus- Community Services Committee, 
Buildings Committee and the Academic Board— are in positions 
to be better informed about issues and, in general, exercise the 
most influence. This inner group is also self-selecting, except for the 
Director who chairs the Academic Board and External Studies 
Committees, since members must be prepared to give up. a large 
amount of personal time in order to participate in college affairs. 
Academic staff representatives on Council are also in a position to 
have detailed knowledge of the issues, but their influence is depen- 
dent upon the political climate and their relationship with key 
management personnel and other powerful Council members. In the 
past, the VIC appointments to Council have held high-status 
positions on Council as a result of their eminent standing as 
academics. However they have been based in Melbourne and have, in 
general, lacked detailed knowledge of local issues. According to the 
President of Council only a few members have a general overview of 
the various issues. 

As one might expect, the most powerful members on Council are 
the President and the Director. With these two men there is a one-to- 
one relationship between position and knowledge of issues* During 
the period of field research, the President often exercised his 
authority as Chairman to foreclose debate and help structure the 
voting on a particular issue. The majority of Council members were 
dependent on the Director for knowledge and background when a 
policy was introduced. Hopper was either Chairman or a member of 
all council committees and, in the majority of cases, the actual deci- 
sion on a certain policy would have been taken before it reached 
Council level. The Director presents the resolutions of Academic 
Board to Council, but is not bound to argue the merits of such 
resolutions, In fact, on a few occasions he would argue vehemently 
against the content and spirit of particular resolutions passed by the 
Academic Board. In turn, the President of Council saw that he was in 
a position which required him to support the Director in the debate 
over major policies. In some instances this placed the President in a 
particularly difficult position. 

While the Council is the ultimate authority in the College, in prac- 
tice its decisions represent the view of a powerful few. The Council 
employs the Director to implement its policies, and quite correctly 
must provide him not only with formal authority, but also with 
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general support and encouragement Many of the councillors hold 
key positions in local business, industry and semi-government 
bureaucracies and, thus, they apply a business model— a model 
where a council or board of directors must either support its execu- 
tive officers or discharge them— to college management. It needs to 
be recognized that the Institute's hierarchical authority structure is 
also a function of the organizational background of key Council 
members 

Council not only functions as the formal policy-making body within 
the Institute, it also acts informally as a 'club' or 'society' for influen- 
tial local residents. The Latrobe Valley has few entertainment outlets 
for its upper-middle class and professional citizenry. While it has 
Rotary branches and other service clubs, it lacks the society 
organizations found in some localities. Probably, the Latrobe Valley 
is too close to Melbourne for such organizations to develop locally. 
The GIAE Council is one of the most exclusive and prestigious of 
social organizations in the region. 

During the period of field research, Council met once a month. 
Meetings would start at 5 p.m. and break at 6.30 or 7 p.m. for dinner, 
which the Institute provided. After dinner the Council meeting would 
resume, often to 1 1 p.m. or later. At the conclusion of the meeting, 
the inner circle of Council would sometimes retire to the Director's 
office for drinks. Dinner was also served with the meetings of council 
committees, though the food on these occasions was not of such 
high quality. 

After each graduation ceremony, the Council holds a dinner for 
selected guests, both from within and without the Institute. The 
graduation dinners are lavish affairs, with speeches made by the 
Director and President, thanking members of Council for their hard 
work and contribution to the growth and development of the College. 
Council holds an annual Christmas dinner to which certain Institute 
officers are invited, such as the business manager, the accountant 
and the deans. 

The social aspect of the Council can be useful and does not 
necessarily detract from its formal function. To varying degrees, pro- 
bably all councils of higher education institutions have an associated 
social and club aspect What needs to be recognized is that the social 
function of Council does have an effect on its policy-making role. As 
within any social group, members want to be accepted by their 
colleagues. It is one thing to argue strongly with a fellow Council 
member during a meeting, but quite another to sip wine with him over 
dinner. The result is that strong opposition or argumentation is seen 
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as inappropriate or unsociable. Such events as the graduation 
ceremony dinner and Christmas dinner help to reinforce the attitude 
among Council members that they are pursuing the proper course. 
They are not only social gatherings, but rituals in which Council 
members renew their faith in the guidance which they have given to 
the Institute over the years. 

External Council members, in general, share similar socio- 
economic positions within the social structure and, therefore, share 
many of the same social attitudes, values, and opinions. Council 
membership consists primarily of professional people with tertiary 
qualifications. Non-institute members of Council in February 1980 
were: Mr C.H. Ford (President of Council, and a barrister and 
solicitor), Mr C.L. Hatsell (Deputy President of Council, and 
Manager, Latrobe Valley Water Sewerage Board), Mr J.A.T. 
Beard (Principal, St Annes and Gippsland Grammar School), 
Professor D.G. Beswick (University of Melbourne), Mr R.C. Bigelow 
(Director, Development Dimensions International Pty Ltd), Mr L.A. 
Falk (Regional Director of Education), Mr R.M. Greenwood 
(Manager, Engineering Services, SEC), Mr D.R. Hannington (school 
principal), the Hon. D.E. Kent, (MLC and farmer), Mr B.W. King 
(member of the SEC), Mrs B. Lapin (JP), Fr J. O'Kelly (parish 
priest), Mr J.J. Robertson (retired SEC Engineer), Mr LJL Shipp 
(Assistant Superintendent, Briquetting and Power Division, SEC), 
Mr D.W. Smith (radio station manager), Mr N. Thompson 
(secretarial officer, SEC), Mr G.A. Thomson (Personnel Superinten- 
dent APM), Mr J.C. Vinall (shire councillor and farmer), and 
Mrs V.L. Willington (principal nurse educator). Members of the com- 
munity at large, particularly those living in Central Gippsland, are 
predominantly working-class individuals, lacking in professional 
qualifications and tertiary education. With only two women on the 
Council, it can easily be seen that the membership is highly skewed 
towards male dominance. 11 

By selecting its membership from the professional class- 
particularly by selecting those with experience in commerce and 
industry— the Council is attempting both to live up to its charter as a 
CAE, and to use the skills, knowledge and expertise of one group of 
local citizens. While Council holds the ultimate power and authority 
in the College, the decisions which it makos reflect the attitudes, 
interests, background and past experiences of its membership, not 
those of the community as a whole. 
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Structure and Management in Term* of Ideal Type 

The debate over structure within GIAE does not take place in a 
vacuum— it is both a product and reflection of the debate over struc- 
ture which takes place in the whole of the CAE system. To appreciate 
this connection, we need to differentiate the normative from the 
analytical statements on college structures, and understand the 
ideological content implicit in much of the debate. That is, we need to 
make a distinction between what various groups believe should be 
accomplished in the colleges and what has actually been achieved. 
For example, in 1976 when Hopper wrote the following words on the 
GIAE structure, he was, in part, expressing the ideal type of structure 
which tha architects of the CAE system hoped would be 
implemented: 

The Commission's Fourth Report made it very clear that the Council 
determines the policy of the college ... It is also made veiy clear that all 
staff are appointed to implement the policies of the college council 
So long as the council is held responsible for college policy and is required 
to operate within the external constraints imposed upon it, the Council 
cannot accept advice from staff which ignores these constraints. Equally, 
the council cannot be expected to adopt policies designed to serve the' 
immediate needs of staff if such policies conflict with the wider needs of 
the community at large . . . 

Since by design, colleges are required to meet the needs of society for 
skilled manpower, changes in colleges in general must be a response to 
changing circumstances external to the colleges and are frequently 
imposed by outside authorities. 12 

From the very beginning, college councils were told to be respon- 
sive to the needs of commerce and industry, not to reproduce the 
'ivory tower scholasticism' of the universities, and not to lose sight of 
their technological character. At the same time the colleges had to 
compete with the universities for students, staff, courses, funds and 
prestige. At colleges like GIAE, the student numbers— and thus the 
funds for survival— were to be found at degree level in the non- 
technological subjects. The VIC required that, before a college could 
offer a degree, it had to upgrade both the quality of staff and 
academic facilities (such as library holdings). Many of the CAEs 
began with a body of staff previously employed by the Victorian 
Education Department In general, they were people who lacked 
higher academic qualifications and had been socialized into a system 
where staff responded to directives given from above. 13 But new 
recruits to GIAE not only held higher degrees, they also had values 
and attitudes which ran counter to those held by both the old guard 
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and some Council members. Many of these new staff members 
believed that the purpose of the college went far beyond utilitarian 
educational goals and the immediate interests of local industry. 
They, like their ecu .-agues in many other institutions, questioned 
official prescriptions on the nature and role of CAEs. 

This train of events quite naturally produced a situation where 
groups would be in conflict over such basic factors as institutional 
management and educational goals. But the better thought-out criti- 
ques of the CAE system have not merely advocated the reproduction 
of university forms of organization within the colleges. Rather, the 
intention has been to argue for a certain type of educational style and 
climate, as Short (1970) makes clear. 

Wliile the colleges of advanced education are enjoined to resist 
the temptation to copy the educational processes and curricula of univer- 
sities ... in so far as such an injunction has any significant meaning, they 
are denied something of value which would not restrict their freedom to 
experiment. The falsely based 'difference' must surely hamper desirable 
development Already the major institutions have staff structures and 
academic sauries, courses and awards which are equivalent to or identical 
with those of the universities. There would seem to be advantage 
in recognizing that what the university has to offer is essentially an 
idea of the conditions which are most favourable to the development of 
'intellect' ... 

This leads me to the conclusion that the search for a fundamental 
difference between the university and the college of advanced technology 
is of the nature of a unicorn hunt (pp.23-4) 

The architects of academic structure, both within and without 
GIAE, have failed to appreciate that autonomous education 
institutions are ultimately normative institutions. While this does not 
mean that the behaviour of organizational members is determined by 
internalized sets of norms and values, structures need to take 
account of the basic normative prescriptions of this type of organiza- 
tion. Moreover, academic structures and the processes which they 
embody need to be seen as models which are never conformed to in 
all of their detail. The academic process is often too diffuse, cumber- 
some and ill-defined to be employed on every occasion that a sensi- 
tive decision has to be made, particularly if the decision has to be 
made in a short period of time. However, blatant violation or denial of 
academic norms sets in motion a severe form of internal conflict of an 
ideological form (in the narrow sense of the word). The dispute is 
then between world views, not over issues where the groups involved 
can trade among themselves their respective wins and losses. It is a 
dispute which cannot be resolved through normal procedures of 
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negotiation and bargaining— only through a 'palace coup' at the least, 
and a full-scale revolution at the extreme. If no one group has the 
resources to dominate the others completely, the likely outcome is a 
long-term process of institutional guerilla warfare. 

To some extent, the conflict over structure at GIAE is of an 
ideological nature. The problem with the hierarchical bureaucratic 
structure, with its emphasis upon delegation of authority through the 
Director, 'cabinet government', and staff allegiance to Council 
policies, is that it is not consonant with the basic norms and values 
held by many academic staff, and this has led to a defensive response 
to criticism. 

Most of the research on academic and other professional 
organizations show that participation in decision making is one of the 
basic institutional norms, and that, paradoxically, the greater the 
attempt to limit participation, the more important the participatory 
norm becomes (Cohen and March, 1974, p.120-3). While the right of 
participation is important, research also shows that few organi- 
zational members wish to engage in the day-to-day decision-making 
process (see Baldridge, 1980). Those who do choose to participate 
are the ones who are more politically active within the organization 
and who have the time and inclination to sit upon the multitude of 
committees. Cohen and March (1974, p.121) hypothesize that 'most 
people in a college are most of the time less concerned with the 
content of a decision than they are with eliciting an acknowledgment 
of their importance within the community'. People are more inclined 
to insist on their right to participate in decision making 'than they are 
on exercising that right'. 'The argument is over the symbols of gover- 
nance. Who has the right to claim power?' It is this argument which 
forms the basis of much of the political activity within colleges 
and universities. 

GIAE's Director, while stressing that there is 'an obligation on all 
staff to accept Council's final decision', criticizes the 'political 
approach' to academic decision making: 

Internal politics of the less desirable type are disastrous in any institution 
and pernicious in a small college. I refer to the political approach in wlfich 
an individual secures sufficient personal support to effectively control the 
decision of key boards and committees. 14 

But political activity in higher education institutions cannot be stifled 
by decree. Such organizations are complex and heterogeneous, split 
by various factions and interest groups. Baldridge (1971a) has 
shown that decision making in colleges and universities is a complex 
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political process of interest articulation ITEK policy decisions ITEK 
execution ITEK generation of new conflicts (pp.l&-26). He notes 
that the introduction of any new policy or innovation in an academic 
community will inevitably 'step on toes\ invade traditional domains, 
upset powerful people, and conflict with vested interests* (p. 125). In 
such organizations 'nobody worth their salt can be completely free of 
political involvement' (p. 130). He also notes that, in order to 
influence decisions, it is essential to understand the political 
process: 

. . . academic decision processes are complex- They are not simple 
hierarchies like the processes in most business firms or government agen- 
cies. Administrators do not dominate the decision process. Instead, there 
is a complex process of decision by committee. Conflict is quite common 
between competing interest groups. {p,126) 

An attempt to exclude the political process from higher education 
institutions through structure is to assume a false model of how the 
organization really works. No dynamic, complex, heterogeneous 
collection of groups and individuals is going io demonstrate complete 
consensus and loyalty to major institutional policies* Those who lose 
one round of the decision-making game will attempt to recoup their 
losses in the next round. And the political process is not necessarily 
deleterious to the educational function of the organization. All com- 
plex, heterogeneous organizations demonstrate some degree of con- 
flict, and the process of political bargaining allows the conflict to be 
contained within manageable limits. In fact, if too much energy is 
devoted to an attempt to limit and deny political activity, the very 
processes which may contain and resolve conflict, are not allowed to 
develop. An attempt to find consensus, stability, unity, and loyalty in 
a dynamic, complex and diverse collection of individuals can only 
lead to bitter personal disappointment. Cohen and March (1974) 
indicate that leaders of higher education institutions can do little 
more than attempt to keep the political collectivity afloat, while at the 
same time influencing the political process from their special vantage 
point. 

It should be noted that in presenting the debate over management 
paradigms in terms of their ideal type, the matter may seem more 
clear-cut and polarized than it is. For example, traditional academic 
norms and values are not held equally in all types of institutions. 
Such values are probably more extensively accepted, and thus less 
open to challenge, in a major research university than in a small 
college. At GIAE, all staff would not have an equal affinity with 
traditional academic culture. On the other hand, many Council 
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members and Institute leaders, in accepting some aspects of the 
hierarchical bureaucratic model, are not merely attempting to main- 
tain control of decision making. In the colleges, particularly in the 
smaller ones, there is a problem of potential dominance by medioc- 
rity and self-serving industrial pursuits. This problem is exacerbated 
by the lack of an extensive group of well-experienced academic and 
administrative leaders at the middle-management leveL Neverthe- 
less, much of the conflict within GIAE has been of a normative 
nature, and there has been a partial tendency for groups to polarize 
around two ideal models of decision making, while simultaneously 
being overly resentful of the political aspects of day-to-day 
organizational life. Moreover, the lack of an entrenched academic 
model has helped to confuse the industrial with the academic 
interests of staff. It is no coincidence that many of the major pro- 
posals for academic change within GIAE have come from the staff 
association, not from the Academic Board. Possibly, within all pro- 
fessional organizations, the professional community, when feeling 
frustrated in advancing their professional interests through the 
mainline structure, will seek other avenues for doing so. 

The Administrative Branch 

The discussion which took place at Council in early 1976 on 
autonomy and accountability did little to resolve the Institute's basic 
structural problems. Approximately one year later the staff associa- 
tion was again complaining about persistent structural change in the 
absence of general consultation. The following motion was passed by 
the staff association in April 197? and presented to Council: 

The Staff Association is concerned at the lack of emphasis being given to 
teaching within the Institute and that constant change is one of the main 
causes of this. As a consequence, we *sk for full consultation before any 
more major academic changes are made, 15 

On this occasion, the structural change did not directly involve the 
academic committee system. Rather, it was to do with the co- 
ordination and administration of external studies and other adminis- 
trative services within the organization. Towards the end of 1976 and 
in the first half of 1977, changes were implemented which would 
effectively abolish the position of registrar (and the registry as a 
distinct branch in the organization), and consolidate the academic 
secretariate, student records, and academic and student services 
under the Educational Services Division, The printery would be 
moved from the Deputy-Principal's division to ESD and a new posi- 
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tion, Assistant to Director, (to be filled for a set period of time by a 
person on secondment from the teaching staff) would be established. 
Once again, changes were presented to Council via the Staffing 
Committee— though discussions of the proposals took place at 
the Management Board. In proposing the position of Assistant to 
Director, it was recommended that Mr Gerry Smart, Principal 
Lecturer in Mathematics, fill the position. 16 

The fact that the Institute is heavily committed to external studies 
has significantly influenced the way in which academic and student 
services have been administered and organized External teaching 
requires a different approach from that of the traditional lecture/ 
tutorial system. For example, more effort is required in the prepara- 
tion of study guides and other reading material There is a large 
administrative problem in co-ordinating the mailing of study 
materials, receiving assignments, scheduling weekend schools and 
examinations, keeping track of student progress, and so on, for a 
large group of students living throughout eastern Victoria and the 
metropolitan region. Because of the interdependence of co- 
ordinating external studies, the production of written and audio- 
visual materials, and the administration of student records, 
timetabling* examinations, etc., it was a logical step to bring the three 
branches — the registry, external studies and materials production 
under the umbrella of one division. 

Similar to any other major organizational change, this one was 
neither interpreted nor motivated by purely rational criteria. The 
change was as much to do with organizational power as with 
rationalizing functions. Heads of divisions within organizations rarely 
like to give up part of their function to another division. To do so 
limits their power and influence within the organization. At GIAE 
there are three figures below the level of Director who wield the most 
power and influence in the administration of the Institute: the 
Deputy Principal, Head of ESD, and the Assistant to Director. Over 
the years there has been a shuffling of functions between divisions, 
and a degree of animosity between the various heads* For instance, 
the Deputy Principal resented having to give up the printery to the 
Head of ESD. This move was made in 1977 when it became clear that 
the Institute's survival was going to depend, in part, on a viable exter- 
nal studies program. Though the Victorian Government, the VIC, and 
the Commission on Advanced Education had all expressed support 
for the offering of external studies at GIAE, the Victorian Post- 
Secondary Education Committee of Inquiry (the Partridge Commis- 
sion) was charged with examining possible avenues for rationalizing 
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external course* between GIAE and Deakin University. The impor- 
tance of external studies, coupled with the external threat with regard 
to the role of Deakin University in this area, placed the Head of ESD 
in a position to advance very strong arguments to achieve his 
desired ends. 

Salanick and Pfeffer (1977), through the use of what they call 
'strategic-contingency theory, show that the power of an administra- 
tive division within an organization is a complex interplay between 
internal politics and environmental influences. 

Power . . . accrues to organizational subunits (individuals, departments) 
that cope with critical organizational problems. Power is used by sub- 
units, indeed used by all who have it to enhance their own survival 
through control of scarce critical resources, through the placement of 
allies in key positions, and through the definition of organizational 
problems and policies. Because of the processes by which power develops 
and is used, organizations become both more aligned and more 
misaligned with their environments. This contradiction is the most 
interesting aspect of organizational power, (p.4) 

Often a division or department is able to gain power when its function 
serves the organization in relation to specific environmental 
pressures. For example, if funding from outside bodies is dependent 
on the enrolment of more students, and the primary source of 
students is in the external mode, then that division which manages 
external studies is quite likely to be in a position to wield a great deal 
of power and influence within the organization. Once a division 
obtains a significant degree of power, it is, generally, reluctant to give 
it up, even if environmental influences and pressures change. Herein 
lies one of the major sources of institutional conflict 

Salanick and Pfeffer believe that the health of an organization is 
dependent upon matching internal power structures with the major 
problems and pressures arising from the external environment Since 
the environment is dynamic and changing, there will always be the 
necessity to shift and re-align internal power structures. The problem 
becomes; Who is to define the major environmental problems and 
how are organizational members to evaluate the definitions 
provided? Throughout its history the Institute has confronted this 
problem. Moreover, since there is no single authoritative external 
source for information about the major problems and pressures 
which shape the role, structure, and purpose of the CAE system, it is 
not surprising to discover that the internal representation of the 
external dangers is itself usually a matter for interpretation and 
dispute. As Pettigrew (1973) observes, 'If a group is lacking in basic 
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consensus, the selective application of outside pressures is likely to 
add to those divergencies*, (p.228) 

Currently, the Institute is re-evaluating its major role and function. 
One view is that the role of external studies is no longer as important 
as it was, particularly in the light of the fact that a high proportion of 
external students are enrolled for arts type courses. Supporters of 
this belief cite the 1981 TEC report which again reinforced the com- 
mitment to a vocational philosophy for the CAEs, and recommended 
a transfer of student enrolments from teacher education to business 
and technology subjects. During the period of field research, VPSEC 
was reviewing the offering of external studies courses in Victoria, 
with a view to rationalizing courses between Deakin University and 
the CAEs. But the TEC and the Advanced Education Council have 
maintained their policy that the regional colleges should have a 
broader mandate and offer liberal type studies. Furthermore, the 
Victorian Minister of Education has publicly reiterated the state- 
ment that GIAE will continue to play a primary role in the offering of 
external studies in Victoria, Undoubtedly, the Institute will continue 
to interpret the environment as precarious and possibly hostile to its 
future, and react accordingly. 

Another external consideration has led to a further shift of 
functions among the administrative branches. Because of the recent 
importance of budgetary considerations, and the fact that funding 
guidelines set by external authorities were in a state of flux, the Busi- 
ness Manager's Office in the Deputy Principal's division has 
increased its power in influencing Institute policy. For several years, 
the formal role of the Assistant to Director had been unclear. He had 
always been in a position to formulate the Institute's submission to 
outside bodies and to advise and assist the Director in the adminis- 
tration of GIAE. During 1980 the Assistant to Director, Mr Gerry 
Smart, was one of the instrumental figures in top-level discussions 
on the future role and direction of the Institute. In early 1981 the 
Director recommended to Council that Smart be confirmed in the 
position in a permanent capacity, and that the title of the position be 
changed to Assistant Director* These new arrangements significantly 
increased Smart's responsibilities and formal power within the 
organization. The Head of ESD is now responsible to the Assistant 
Director, and the number of individuals reporting directly to Hopper 
have been reduced to the three deans, Deputy Principal and the 
Assistant Director (see Figure 2). 

Given their reading of the prevailing climate, Institute leaders are 
attempting to shift the emphasis to the technological courses in 
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Figure 2 GIAE Authority Structure, 1981 



engineering and applied science. This requires not only the redirec- 
tion of resources, but a shift in the Institute's power structure. To a 
degree, Institute leaders are able to re-align the power structure. But 
the process is never complete, and those who obtained power in the 
past are not willing to give it up easily. In an analytical sense, the 
current discussion over the Institute's direction will, by necessity, 
involve a significant amount of conflict between some segments of 
the administration, those involved in the administration of external 
studies and, on the academic side, staff involved in teaching non- 
technological courses. Organizational administrators are a!ways 
faced with the uneasy task of assessing whether the end result of 
major change is worth the conflict which the process will 
generate. 



Conflict Between Council And Academic Staff 

So far in the discussion of structural conflict within GIAE, a gross lme 
of cleavage has been drawn between the senior administration and 
academic staff. Neither branch of the college should be viewed as a 
homogeneous, cohesive group; those groups and individuals who are 
in conflict shift as the issues change. As with other organizations, this 
process helps to *sew the organization together* and limits the degree 
to which conflict can polarize the institution (see Coser, 1956), 
Unfortunately, this form of conflict at GIAE is not as fluid as it is in 
some institutions. Other factors, as previously noted, do force a 
degree of polarization which is unhealthy for the organization 
itself. 

Between 1977 and 1980 the relations between the administration/ 
Council and the academic staff— particularly those in the non- 
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technological areas— severely deteriorated The situation was 
accelerated by several contingent factors, some of which have already 
been mentioned. The higher education sector throughout Australia 
was being progressively squeezed, financially, through government 
policies. This increased the competition between and within 
institutions over scarce resources. With increasing financial stringency, 
staff associations and individual staff thought the concept of tenure 
for academic staff was being threatened* More and more staff 
throughout the system were to be employed on limited term con- 
tracts, placing a whole class of academics— primarily young people 
starting their careers— in an uncertain positioa Institutions have had 
to consider seriously the possible need for staff redundancy and the 
dismissal of large slices from their academic staff establishments. 
This siege mentality can lead institutional leaders to view critical 
staff as disloyal and in turn can strain internal relationships within 
individual institutions, and help to politicise academic staff. 

The Morgan Affair 

The event which had the most immediate and direct effect on 
interrelationships at GIAE was the publication of an article entitled 
'Why 9 out of 10 want to be academics*, by Patrick Morgan, a lecturer 
in English in the School of Business and Social Sciences. The : rticle 
appeared in the July 1977 issue of Quadrant It aeeds to be stressed 
that the article would not have taken on the significance which it did 
if it were not for the other environmental pressures, GIAE was in a 
precarious position with regard to engineering and external studies, 
and had only made its submission to the Partridge Committee in 
April 1977, The last thing Institute leaders wanted at that time was 
public criticism of the organization— which Morgan's article pro- 
vided in some depth. Morgan's article was a catalyst, rather than a 
prime factor, which allowed the various tensions and pressures within 
the Institute to come to a head 'Existing cleavages', as Pettigrew 
(1973) notes, 'play a primary part in predisposing a group to action' 
(p.227). 

Morgan had been a disenchanted member of staff for a number of 
years. He was a vocal critic during the B.A. conflict, and in February 
1 975 he wrote an article in the student paper Aasvogel, 'Suddenly last 
summer— rise and fall of the Gippsland B.AA He had also been criti- 
cal of the Institute in other articles, *Is carpentry the only productive 
enterprise at the GIAE?' (Aasvogel, May 1977) and 'The thick end of 
the wedge\ a mimeographed paper distributed among staff* With the 
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change in the academic committee system in early 1975* Morgan had 
lost his seat on the Academic Board. Up to the end of 1976, he had 
been the Co-ordinator of Core Studies (compulsory inter-disciplinary 
subjects). Changes were implemented which abolished the Core 
Studies Committee, and thus Morgan's position as Co-ordinator. 

At the Federated Staff Associations of Australian Colleges of 
Advanced Education Conference held at the Darling Downs Institute 
of Advanced Education in May 1977, Morgan presented a paper 
entitled 'Higher education in Australian society: The confusions of 
the new estate'. His article was highly critical of the whole of the 
advanced education sector, and he drew heavily upon examples from 
GIAE to make his general points. 

During that period, 'education bashing* had become a regular 
pastime for the popular media, particularly for national journals such 
as The Bulletin. Morgan's Quadrant article was used extensively in an 
articirby The Bulletin: 'Education: Plundering the public purse* (18 
June 1977). Back in his home institution, Morgan found himself to be 
a very unpopular person. 

The Council chose to mount an inquiry into the affair to see if legal 
or disciplinary action by the Institute was appropriate. The Academic 
Board itself noted the severity of the situatioa It is worthwhile to 
quote the Board's resolution on the matter, for it indicates that a pro- 
portion of the academic community initially supported the Council 
and Director. Later on, this support was withdrawn, for the conflict 
changed from directly involving Morgan s articles to primary 
academic norms and values. In September 1977 the Board was 
willing to state: 

The Academic Board is aware of the serious implications of a staff 
member appointed to implement the policies of Council and who has, or 
has not, taken opportunities available to him to contribute to the develop- 
ment of Council policy and who chooses to go outside the due processes 
for the development of academic policy and beyond Council itself, to 
advocate views fundamentally opposed to those expressed by the Council 
and the Academic Board, The Academic board accordingly gives its full 
support to the Council. 17 

The Board went on to confirm the loyalty of academic staff to 
the Institute. 

Council pursued its inquiry into the affair, and Morgan requested 
the Victorian Colleges Staff Association to act on his behalf. At this 
time, Morgan was about to go on study leave, and had already 
received $2300 from the Institute for this purpose. Council directed 
Morgan to remain at the Institute and asked him to return the money 
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advanced to him. In retrospect, it is easy to see that a conflict over 
fundamental academic norms-freedom of speech and publication, 
critical inquiry, freedom to express contradictory points of view 
without fear of suppression, etc.-was being shaped. As the Council 
mqmry proceeded, the staff association became worried about the 
academic freedom issue, and Council received a letter signed by 26 
members of the School of Business and Social Sciences regarding 
Morgan's study leave: 

\\?T* grat ^ if you Would *U «« the reasons for the 
withdrawal of Mr Morgan's leave as we understand that it had already 
been approved some months ago and a payment for expenses made We 
would hj ^surprised to find that it had been cancelled at Ss late stage' due 
to a technical fault in the contract Equally, we feel that it is not an 
appropriate response to Mr Morgan's article in quadrant to cancel his 
staff development leave. 18 

In November 1977 Council concluded its deliberations on the 
matter and resolved 'that a letter of censure from Council be sent to 
Mr Morgan and that no disciplinary action against Mr Morgan be 
taken on this matter.* Council resolved at the end of 1977 no longer to 
receive representation directly from individual members of staff or 
from the staff association. 

Thus without a great deal of internal conflict, the matter came 
to an end-or so it seemed. In 1979 Morgan again requested study 
leave from Council. Individual applications for leave are referred to 
Council through the Director. In mid-1979 Hopper was on leave, and 
the Dean of Engineering and Applied Science, Mr Neil Terrill, was 
appointed Acting Director for the period of his absence. Therefore 
Morgan s application was referred to Council for approval through 
Terrill. Terrill suggested alterations to Morgan's program and then 
recommended its approval to Council. At its June meeting Council 
approved Morgan's application. 

Hopper returned to the Institute in the second half of 1979 and 
became involved in the issue of Morgan's study leave (what was now 
officially termed 'Professional Experience Programme'). Hopper 
expressed two formal points of view: that Morgan was still under cen- 
sure by Council, and that the TEC was laying down much more 
stringent requirements for study leave and, thus, Council had to 
satisfy itself that all proposals were thoroughly documented and 
evaluated before being approved. The Director argued that Council's 
previous approval of Morgan's leave had been in principle only and 
that more detail would be required before actually allowing Morgan 
to proceed on leave. 19 Council empowered the Director to obtain 
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such detail. Morgan hoped to spend his study leave in the United 
Kingdom, but later the Director suggested that Morgan design a 
program which would allow him to remain in Australia. 

The issue rapidly fragmented and polarized the Institute. The staff 
association, which was now dominated primarily by staff teaching in 
non-technological subjects, took up the issue on Morgan's behalf. 
The President of the staff association wrote to Council; 

Council's timing and approach in this matter leads to the inescapable con- 
clusion that it is using procedural devices to harass an individual staff 
member . . . This is perhaps the most serious charge to which a publicly 
appointed and publicly responsible body such as Council can lav 
itself open.'" 

The issue of academic freedom, and the belief that Council and the 
Director were persecuting a member of staff because of what he had 
published in the past, unified many members of academic staff 
against Council, in general, and the Director, in particular. 

With regard to academic staff and the staff association, there were 
two primary issues involved, both of a normative nature. First, a seg- 
ment of staff genuinely believed that Morgan's academic freedom 
was being violated, and they saw the issue only in those terms. 
Second, others, while either believing in or paying lip-seroee to the 
norm of academic freedom, had long-standing grudges against the 
Director. Over the years, some people had lost in the power struggles; 
they had been passed over for promotion or had become generally 
alienated from the Institute. Some saw this as their chance to seek 
•"venp*. but they could do so only within the normative framework 
Mir. h • „, ; attached to the issue itself. This point cannot be stressed 
'»»•> iH.y. Policies are formulated within the context of power 
*"u„...c and political bargaining. The political dynamics of an 
:> a \ -.ic institution are defined and limited by the reference of 
participants to institutional norms. Institutional members do 
not necessarily have to believe in the norms, but they must have a 
knowledge of the basic normative prescriptions in order to function 
effectively within the organization. 

The Morgan case is also a classic example of the garbage-can 
effect in academic decision making (see Baldridge, 1980; Cohen & 
March, 1974). What may seem initially a straightforward problem is 
soon associated with a variety of other issues which may take on more 
significance than the original problem. The Morgan case was not just 
about the granting of study leave, but involved academic freedom, 
the proper management of the Institute, institutional loyalty and so 
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on. It is often difficult for administrators to sort out the variety of 
issues in the can and decide which is the most important or 
significant. 

In some respects, the history of GIAE and the behaviour of mem- 
bers fits Gouldner's (1958) theory of 'cosmopolitans' and locals'. It is 
a theory which helps us to understand varying aspects of institutional 
loyalty, and many of the internal conflicts at GIAE— particularly the 
Morgan case— have involved the loyalty issue. 

Gouldner argues that Weber's theory of bureaucracy tended to 
overlook the dynamics of institutional loyalty. Weber assumed that 
the more expertise within an organization— Le. the more people with 
formal 'scientific skills and qualifications— the more rational and 
efficient it would be. Gouldner, however, drawing on the earlier 
writings of Saint-Simon, believes that expertise and scientific know- 
ledge within the organization cut across institutional loyalty, and the 
highly skilled and qualified expert can be dysfunctional in terms of 
organizational unity and cohesion. Some experts are more prone to 
attach sentiments of loyalty to the national and international aspects 
of their profession, rather than to the institutional bureaucracy. They 
are less likely to accept organizational rules or judgments from 
organizational members, or participate in day-to-day management, 
than are other members. These are the 'cosmopolitans' who, 
in academic institutions, hold the higher degrees, do the most 
publishing, place more emphasis on research than teaching, and 
would readily leave the institution for professional advancement 21 
Their behaviour is substantially different from the 'company man or 
ioeal\ who attaches strong sentiments of loyalty to the organization's 
bureaucracy. 

There is, according to Gouldner (1958), 'some tension between an 
organization's bureaucratic needs for expertise and its social-system 
needs for loyalty . He notes that the greater the pressure from the 
environment, the more bureaucratic need there is for loyalty 

The inhibition of expertise by loyalty considerations is a variable, chang- 
ing with the extent of the threat, real or perceived, to which the organiza- 
tion is exposed. Organizations presumably place less stress on loyalty 
when their mood is one of self-confidence and security, and when they are 
on the rise vis-a-vis their competitors. They seem likely to concern them- 
selves less with the expertise of their personnel, and to give smaller 
rewards for efficiency and skill when they feel themselves challenged and 
,vhen they face rising antagonists. In short, as Saint-Simon long ago sug- 
gested, the full development of modern patterns of administration, with 
their characteristic stress on expertise and scientific knowledge, appears 
to he contingent on the decline of conflict (p.466) 
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The tension between cosmopolitan and local, end the bureaucracy's 
need to shift between professional expertise and institutional loyalty, 
is clearly a feature of GIAE s history and development The Institute 
started with a group of staff which were, by and large, locals, but 
organizational leaders believed that growth and development lay 
with recruiting a large number of 'cosmopolitan' academics. The cos- 
mopolitans had higher degrees, and some had lengthy lists of 
scholarly publications and high academic reputations. With rising 
outside pressures, the Institute stressed the value of institutional 
loyalty and looked to its locals for this sentiment The locals and 
those who stressed loyalty have resented the cosmopolitans for lack 
of this sentiment. The tension at GIAE has been compounded by the 
fact that because of the current financial situation, the cosmopolitan 
academic has been less professionally mobile than one would 
generally expect. Some of the Institute's best qualified and 
academically respected staff have left for better jobs elsewhere. For 
example, by the beginning of 1979, all three of the Institute's founda- 
tion deans had departed. But many of those who demonstrate cos- 
mopolitan behaviour— i.e., give more allegiance to the norms and 
values of their profession than to the institution itself—have 
remained at GIAE because of the restricted opportunities in the 
national job market. 

The cosmopolitan/local distinction at GIAE takes on more predic- 
tive power when it is coupled with other distinguishing features of the 
internal social system. The academic staff, like the administration, is 
not one united homogeneous group. There is some conflict among 
staff in the various schools. There is the historical aspect, involving 
the B.A. degree, which has produced some tension between the staff 
in the School of Education and those in Business and Social 
Sciences. In terms of the internal social oystem, both the staff and 
students of the School of Visual Arts stand apart from the rest of the 
Institute, and the staff in Engineering and Applied Science are more 
likely to interact with others in their respective ureas than between 
the two disciplines. None the less, the major line of cleavage among 
academic staff is between those who teach in technological and non- 
technological areas. 

There are staff in all schools who could be classified as locals, but 
it is the technologies which have the highest concentration of people 
with local behavioural attributes. One factor which Gouldner states 
as being indicative of organizational loyalty and dedication is the 
length of service people are willing to devote to the institution. 
Among the GIAE academic staff it is those who teach in the School of 
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Table 3 



Length of Service of C1AE 1980 Academic Staff 



Schools of 



I ear ill 
Annnint- 

ment 


Business and 
Social Science 


School of 
Education 


K nsnnpprin p 

Applied 
Science 


School of 
Visual Arts 


Total 


1970* 


2 




15 




17 


1971-72 


5 




2 


3 


10 


1973-74 


5 


3 


4 




12 


1975-76 


8 


3 


4 




15 


1977-78 


7 


6 


2 


3 


18 


1979+ 


14 


4 




7 


25 




41 


16 


27 


13 


97 



* 1970 or earlier. 

Source; Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education* Handbook, 1980. 



Engineering and Applied Science who, in relation to other schools, 
have been with the Institute the longest 

Because of the age of the Institute and because some schools started 
operation much later than others, a comparison of length of service 
across the various schools is not strictly valid As a rough indicator, it 
is interesting to note how the schools differ in terms of the length of 
time staff have devoted to the Institute (see Table 3)* 

Of the 26 academic staff listed in the Institute's 1970 Handbook, 
four taught courses in business or humanities, three taught courses in 
mathematics, and nineteen staff taught courses in engineering or 
applied science. Eighteen of these original members were listed in 
the 1980 GIAE Handbook, fifteen of whom were teaching courses in 
engineering and applied science and two who were teaching courses 
in the School of Business and Social Sciences. One staff member 
transferred from teaching mathematics to become Assistant to 
Director. Of those staff listed in the 1980 Handbook, 39 had joined 
the Institute in 1974 or earlier, and 21 of these members were in 
Engineering or Applied Science* Until recently, there has been little 
turnover of academic staff in the School of Engineering and 
Applied Science. 

Those staff who supported Morgan in his fight for study leave were 
primarily the cosmopolitans in the non-technological schools, though 
some staff in these schools, such as the Head of Visual Arts, were 
seen as the Director s allies. Staff with 'anti-Morgan* and, to an 
extent, 4 anti-staff association' attitudes were concentrated in the 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. Many of these people 
were not so much supporters of the Council's and the Director's 
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stance over the issue, as they were resentful of the bad image which 
the dispute was giving the Institute in the local community. Many of 
the staff thought that those who supported Morgan were trying to 
destroy the Institute. 

Throughout late 1979 and early 1980, the conflict over Morgan's 
study leave became more and more heated. The staff association 
asked VICSAC to intercede in the dispute, and an advertisement was 
placed in national newspapers informing prospective job applicants 
that the Institute was experiencing an industrial dispute, and urging 
people to contact VICSAC before applying. The conflict also 
received publicity through articles in both the local and national % 
press, including Australian Penthouse. Internal relations were 
severely strained, with some members of staff refusing to talk to 
each other, 

The Latrobe Valley is a small community, and thus there is a high 
degree of visibility between the Institute and the local population. 
The local press and TV station publicized the conflict, and staff 
members found that they were occupied in discussing and arguing 
the Morgan case both within and without the walls of the Institute. 
For some, the affair became an obsession, and it was not a conflict 
they could leave behind once they left the Institute after the 
day's work. 

In 1979 the President of the GIAE staff association was Mr Peter 
Harwood, Principal Lecturer and Head of Division in Social 
Sciences. The Dean of Business and Social Sciences had resigned in 
late 1978, and Harwood and another principal lecturer jointly shared 
the responsibilities of Acting Dean until the position was filled at the 
end of 1979, This pui Harwood in a difficult position. He had both to 
lead the staff association's campaign on behalf of Morgan and to 
provide administrative and academic leadership to the School 

The dispute also put the Director in a difficult position For nearly 
a decade, Hopper had devoted his life to building an institution under 
very adverse external circumstances. He was in the position where he 
had to sell the Institute to the community and to external funding and 
co-ordinating authorities. The adverse publicity which the Morgan 
affair was giving the Institute could be seen as undermining the 
Director's credibility with outside bodies. Quite naturally, Hopper 
and some members of Council came to see the Morgan case in terms 
of institutional loyalty. The activities of the staff were seen as a 
challenge to the authority of Council and the Director's own personal 
authority On several occasions the Director stated that staff had to 
decide whether to be a professional body or an industrial union. 
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Both the staff in general and the staff association in particular saw 
that the dispute was not just about Morgan's study leave, but con- 
cerned the very management of the Institute* The staff and student 
representatives on Council put a motion to Council in November 
1979, asking that 4 Council enter into meaningful negotiations with 
the staff association regarding the management of the Institute'. The 
staff representative, in speaking to the motion, stated that *one of the 
main concerns among academic staff is that Council does not fully 
understand their opinions on matters which affect the academic 
staff. In discussion, the Director referred to the differentiation 
between policy formulation and implementation. With regard to 
policy implementation, he commented: 

Council must look at accountability of staff. This takes place through the 
staff being accountable to their Head of Division and through the Head of 
Division to the Dean, the Director and Council rather than through the 
Staff Association to Council. 22 

It was difficult for people on both sides of the dispute to dissociate 
the role of the staff association from that of staff in general. At times 
it was impossible to tell where staff involvement in the issue as pro- 
fessional members ended and their interest as union members began. 
In November 1979, the Director wrote to Harwood; 

It is inconceivable to me that any Head of Division could contemplate 
encouraging or supporting an application for study leave from a staff 
member subject to Council censure without prior consultation with the 
Director . . . 

Your subsequent role in this matter as President of the Staff Association, 
as you will appreciate, has left you open to the very grave suspicion that 
your decisions as Head of Division were deliberately taken in order to 
ovate a situation which the Staff Association used as an excuse for an 
inept, childish and futile trial of strength with the Council. In any case, you 
are entitled to know that a number of Council members have expressed to 
me their vfcry grave concern, even incredulity, that a senior member of 
staff with management responsibilities, who by virtue of his position is 
required to give his unqualified support and loyalty to the Director and 
i 'nuncil in the implemention of their decisions, should concurrently assume, 
in some capacity, a leading role in a totally irresponsible campaign to 
challenge the authority of the Director and Council and bring discredit on 
the Institute.*' (emphasis provided) 

The situation became extremely confusing, both with regard to the 
role academic staff were actui ? ly playing and the one the Director 
perceived that they were playing. Because of high emotions, com- 
munication between the Director and staff was almost impossible. 
The Director stated that staff were confusing their professional roles 
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with their positions as employees (in an industrial sense), and that 
they were behaving childishly and foolishly. The academic staff, 
through both the staff association and the various academic boards 
and committees, were critical of the management of the College and 
the relationship between staff and Council, and they pressed 
for greater staff involvement in decision making and policy 
formation. 

The adverse publicity which the Institute received through the 
Morgan affair put a great deal of pressure on the Council to resolve 
the dispute. The President of Council was put in a particularly 
difficult position. Over the years he had worked very closely with the 
Director, and was also Hopper's personal friend. But he had also to 
find some solution to the dispute. By this stage, the new Dean of 
Business and Social Sciences, Mr Kevin Hince, had taken up duty. 
Hinee, who had worked at the University of Melbourne for a number 
of years, had extensive experience in industrial relations. At the 
request of Council* he was instrumental in working out a compromise 
with Morgan. 

Eventually, Morgan re-wrote his study leave proposal and Council 
approved his leave in March 198G« Later in the year Morgan flew to 
London, Even though Morgan was granted study leave, internal 
relationships remained tense and the Director had to look other than 
to the staff in the School of Business and Social Sciences (except for 
the new Dean) and the staff association for institutional loyalty. 

There was a feeling of resentment among some members of the 
organization that the staff association publicized the Morgan case, 
and a feeling of incredulity that the association would go public over 
an issue like study leave. In the latter half of the 1970s, the national 
press had been criticizing academics for their 'perks' and benefits not 
available to the general population. Study leave was often used as an 
example of academic^ 'soft life'. Some members of GIAE believed 
that the staff were fighting an unpopular issue and attempting to 
destroy themselves. 

However, the publicity given to the Morgan affair is readily under- 
standable when the normative nature of the institution and the 
distinction between cosmopolitan/local staff is taken into account. 
The norms to which academics voice public allegiance (e.g. academic 
freedom) are not set within individual institutions; rather, they are 
national and international in character. Thus, it was quite logical that 
the staff association publicized the dispute, The association believed 
that basic academic norms and values had been transgressed and, in 
a sense, VICSAC s statement with regard to the dispute in the job 
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column of national newspapers was an appeal to the national frater- 
nity of academic staff for support and judgment 

The cosmopolitan academic, as previously observed, gives more 
allegiance to the intellectual corpus of knowledge and the normative 
prescriptions of his profession than to the institution itself. He is 
'orientated toward an outer reference group' (Gouldner, 1958, 
p,450). The staff association was dominated by cosmopolitans and it 
is not surprising that members were prone to appeal to an outer 
reference group during the dispute. However, it must be stressed that 
an appeal to norms does not necessarily legitimate institutional 
behaviour, norms can be manipulated as well as defended. As men- 
tioned, academic norms can themselves be an important aspect of the 
power structure, and can be used as weapons in a dispute. Moreover, 
it is often the case that effective use of power depends, in part, on 
actors' knowledge of basic organizational norms. 



The Director's Executive Committee 

During the period of field research, the basic academic and other 
decisions were not made by the Academic Board or the Management 
Board. Rather, it was the Director's Executive Committee where 
decisions were made and policy formulated — which is, in a sense, 
paradoxical for the Executive Committee did not have the formal 
power to perform either of these functions. The Executive Commit- 
tee consisted of the Director, Deputy Principal, Dean of Engineering, 
Dean of Business and Applied Science, Business Manager, Assistant 
to Director, and, depending on the agenda, either the Acting Dean of 
Education or the Head of Visual Arts. The Committee had no stand- 
ing under formal regulations; it functioned more as a cabinet than an 
academic committee. The Executive considered such basic issues as 
student quotas in each school, staffing levels in schools and divisions, 
academic structure and regulations, finance, the role and position of 
tutors and limited term staff, the future direction of the Institute, and 
the possible need to transfer resources from one teaching area to 
another. 

While the decisions reached by the Executive did not have any for- 
mal standing in themselves, they were the essential decisions of the 
Institute. The Director referred the decisions of the Executive to 
Council or its committees for formal approval and ratification. 
Increasingly throughout the period of field research, the decisions of 
committees, including the Academic Board, were delayed or 




postponed because it was stated that the Executive Committee was 
(or was about to) consider the matter under discussion. The 
Executive's discussions on sensitive matters were kept confidential 
until a decision was reached. The Executive kept limited minutes of 
its meetings and produced abbreviated agenda. The minutes and 
agenda were only for the members of the Executive; they were not 
generally circulated or presented to other committees for ratification. 
In a functional sense, the Executive was a cabinet; in a strict formal 
committee sense, it was only a group of senior staff who congregated, 
sometimes two or three times a week, in the Director's office. 

Some staff members complained that the Executive Committee 
was too secretive in its deliberations, and that the Committee 
weakened and sometimes usurped the duly constituted power and 
responsibility of the formal academic committee system* In reply to 
such criticism, members of the Executive Committee noted that no 
restrictions can ever be placed on the Director to meet with his senior 
staff as he wishes. One member of the Executive, paraphrasing Adam 
Smith, noted that the senior management of an organization can 
either meet in the seclusion of the local inn or do so openly. 24 

One of the basic tasks of the Executive Committee was to discuss 
and define the future directions of the Institute. But the Committee 
was never intended to be a democratic forum. There was some 
opinion that the process of academic decision making had too 
severely restricted the roles of the deans in the past The Committee 
was to be a forum where the Institute's senior officers, through dis- 
cussion, could come to a consensus on the basic needs and priorities 
of the Institute. The value of consensus was emphasized to the extent 
that a vote was never taken on any issue. The Executive Committee 
was intended to allow simultaneously the deans and other selected 
senior officers to have an input on policy formation and to restrict the 
degree to which group interest and academic politics could influence 
decision making. 

'Consensus' is not the proper term to describe the activities of the 
Executive Committee. For a group of people with diverse and often 
divergent interests to reach true consensus, the issue has to be so 
vague and general that it is meaningless in its content Members of 
the Executive operated in an atmosphere of supposed consensus* 
Usually that meant that the members generally agreed with the 
Director s proposal, and so gave it the status of a committee decision. 
The structure of the Committee's membership influenced the direc- 
tion of decision making; deans would argue for the interests of their 
respective areas, but what they could achieve for their respective 
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schools was governed by the relative position of the members, as the 
following case shows. 

During 1980 the Executive Committee devoted a great deal of 
attention to the setting of student quotas. The figures provided by 
the schools projected an EFT enrolment for 1981 of 1648 students. 
The enrolments in 1980 had already exceeded the quota set by 
VPSEC, and VPSEC had established a quota of only 1500 EFT for 
the 1982-84 triennium. The Business Manager produced a paper 
which argued that the Institute should cutback its student intake to 
1400 EFT for 1981. 

The overall total of 2674 (1648 EFT) is very high. In terms of our re- 
sources it must be too high. Our ability to adequately service this number 
of students must be questionable, and if this total is realistic its adoption 
could only reinforce any doubts about our concern for quality. 25 

The Institute was already budgeting for a large deficit in 1981-82, 
and the Business Manager did not believe that the Institute would 
get more funds to teach additional students. The Business Manager's 
paper displayed a genuine concern for the capacity of the Institute 
adequately to meet the academic needs of students. While the 
Executive Committee accepted his general argument, the task 
remained to allocate quotas to the various teaching areas. Staffing 
levels and other resources are dependant, to a degree, on student 
quotas. The question was, if there were going to be cuts in student 
numbers, from which area were they to come. The discussion over 
quotas in each area was not concerned with any straightforward for- 
mula for the allocation of student numbers, but rather they raised 
issues about the basic purposes and direction of the Institute. 

The Director argued that the technologies had to be strengthened 
and that the Institute might be in jeopardy if a university-type arts 
degree was emphasized* A list of quota allocations among the schools 
was drawn up. While the overall student quota was cut, those in 
Engineering and Applied Science were increased. 

The Dean of Business and Social Sciences put an impassioned 
plea to the Executive Committee for an increase of student numbers 
in his two schools, which, he argued, had attracted large numbers of 
students and, thus, resources to the Institute, He believed these 
schools could meet any quota the Institute chose to set, particularly 
with regard to external students. In the past, the schools had been 
asked to over-enrol students so that the Institute cou* : meet its 
overall quota allocation, and now they were being penalized for their 
hard work. He also feared that the cuts would put some 
programs in jeopardy. 
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The Acting Dean of Education and the Head of Visual Arts also 
argued against cuts to their schools. The Acting Dean of Education 
argued that, while teacher education enrolments were being cut 
throughout the college system, VPSEC had chosen to increase the 
quota at GIAE from 350 to 500 EFT. He feared that, if they did not 
meet the externally set quota, it would be decreased in subsequent 
years. The Head of Visual Arts argued for more students because he 
felt that his area was the only one which emphasized non-vocational 
'cultural enlightenment 1 type courses. The Gippsland region was 
itself 'culturally deprived* and a strong School of Visual Arts could 
act as a cultural 'counterbalance'. He also argued that his School, 
almost exclusively, enrolled internal students in which the Institute 
was severely lacking, and that the planned introduction of a degree in 
arts would itself attract more students. Neither of these two heads 
could state their case with the conviction with which the Dean of 
Business and Social Sciences could put his argument He could 
demonstrate unequivocally the capacity of his schools to attract 
students. However, he was only able to get a marginal increase in the 
projected quota for his schools. 

Though there was an upward adjustment of the 1400 EFT sug- 
gested by the Business Manager to 1425 EFT, all schools except 
Engineering and Applied Science received a cut in their future stu- 
dent intake relative to their 1980 actual enrolments, Social Sciences 
was hit particularly hard with a reduction of 57 EFT for 1981, and the 
reduction of another 20 EFT for 1982. The Director argued 
successfully that the technologies had to be strengthened, and it did 
not matter so much that Engineering and Applied Science meet their 
assigned student quotas in 1981, as that the Institute commence 
gradually to transfer resources to these areas. Naturally, the Dean of 
Engineering and Applied Science (and the Head of Engineering who 
was present at meetings in the Dean's absence) also supported the 
technologies. The Deputy Principal, who had worked at YTC before 
transferrh ° to GIAE, was also sympathetic to the technologies* The 
Assistar * u director was not in a position to oppose the wishes of the 
Director, ano neither the Acting Dean of Education nor the Head of 
Visual Arts were going to support a large increase in student numbers 
for Business and Social Sciences while they were attempting to 
receive a more favourable quota for their own areas. While the Dean 
of Business and Social Sciences could demonstrate student demand 
for his courses, his arguments fell largely upon deaf ears. 

Throughout 1980 and into l981 t the Executive Committee 
continued its discussions on the future direction of the Institute 
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and how best to balance resources among the various schools. The 
discussions ranged from the consideration of the transfer of salary 
monies from Business and Social Sciences to Engineering and 
Applied Science, to the consideration of the overall philosophy of 
a CAE. 

The Executive Committee has had both functional and 
dysfunctional consequences for the organization. On the positive side 
it has allowed senior staff to participate in decision making and, to a 
degree, has structured out the more overt forms of academic politics 
from the decision-making process, although no such committee could 
be entirely free from sectional interest 

The negative aspects of the Executive Committee's role were that 
it helped to sponsor a great deal of suspicion within the Institute, it 
furthered the degree of alienation between rank-and-file academic 
staff and those who held top-level administrative positions, and it 
hindered the development of any degree of unity and cohesion with 
regard to major policy decisions. Any meeting of senior officers 
behind closed doors to consider such basic issues as the direction 
and future of individual schools will sponsor a considerable amount 
of rumour and suspicion among staff. Gippsland Institute is a small 
place, but the number of rumours and the degree of mis-information 
which circulates amongst members is quite out of proportion to its 
size. Some members of the School of Social Sciences were 
particularly worried that moves were being made to discontinue the 
B.A. degree* which would significantly restrict the external studies 
program. Since they had no concrete evidence on which to base their 
suspicions* their sense of alienation from the institution rose, and 
morale fell. 

It would be impractical and unwise to restrict the chief executive 
officer of an institu* on from meeting with his senior staff. But the 
Executive Committee at GIAE was more than an ad hoc grouping of 
individuals. While having no formal status in terms of official 
regulations, or being subject to normal committee procedures, the 
Executive Committee, as previously stated, made the majority of the 
important decisions during the period of field research. Though 
council committees had the formal power to alter or overturn these 
decisions, if the possibility arose the Director could argue that he and 
his senior staff had discussed and supported a particular decision 
and— except possibly for the Academic Board— it would be highly 
unlikely for a committee to dispute the decision* The Director 
had the further advantage in this extra- structural arrangement of 
choosing the particular committee in which he would introduce the 
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decisions of the Executive Committee. The nature of the Executive 
Committee runs counter to the structure for academic decision 
making from the bottom up. An Executive Committee working in this 
way can serve to alienate some members of academic staff, and may 
also divorce lay members of Council from being actively involved in 
Institute affairs. As more and more of the policies of such committees 
as Staffing Committee and Finance Committee are presented to 
them in a fait accompli fashion, the less likely lay members of Council 
will feel a useful role to play within the Institute. 

There is some merit in the argument that basic decisions which 
involve fundamental change need to be initiated by a small group of 
powerful individuals. Whatever the decision, it can be effective only if 
implemented. In order to implement change, there must be a degree 
of support from institutional members. In this respect, it may have 
been better for the Director to have met with his senior staff at the 
local inn (rather than making their meeting a semi-formal affair) while 
simultaneously increasing the degree of participation by rank-and- 
file staff in the formal decision-making process. According to Cohen 
and March (1974, p.209-10), 'direct involvement of dissident groups 
in the decision-making process is a more effective depressant of 
exaggerated aspirations than is a lecture by the president'. 

On the other hand, increasing the number of individuals who may 
have access to academic decision making will certainly not solve all 
organizational problems. In fact, extending the lines of decision 
making may well increase organizational conflict, for more groups 
holding divergent interests and points of view will be brought into 
face-to-face contact Yet, this form of conflict may be healthy for the 
organization. It allows opinions and attitudes to be aired openly and 
freely. The greater the number of divergent interest groups allowed 
to participate in decision making, the less likely it is that polarization 
will occur within the organization. Complete unity and cohesion can 
never be achieved; but conflict, under the right structural 
circumstances, can be a strong force for overall unity and 
cohesion. 

Neither universal democracy nor total authoritarian rule is an 
appropriate form of government for academic institutions. In an 
institutional setting, democratic government for its own sake can very 
quickly deteriorate to a state of liberum veto, where any organized 
minority acts as a veto group rather than as a creative centre for 
decision making (Moodie and Eustace, 1974, p.223). Academic 
organizations are professional organizations, and academic staff 
because of their training, expertise and status will feel that it is their 
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right to participate in both setting and executing the policies of the 
institution in which they work. Conflict between the professional staff 
and the bureaucratic administration is a common feature of nearly 
all professional organizations. Overcoming the conflict between the 
professional and the bureaucrat* so that the organization as a whole 
can move forward with some sense of unity and cohesion, is not 
so common. 

Vocationalism as Symbol and Source 
of Structural Cleavage 

It needs to be stressed that GI AE is not unique in terms of conflicting 
views on the nature and structure of college government In 1970 
Pugh, for example, identified this type of conflict as a potential 
problem for the whole of the CAE sector 

The interpersonal relationships and structures of policy making which 
generally obtain in industry and in the public service are NOT relevant to 
a tertiary educational institution, There is the danger that since colleges 
of advanced education find it necessary to liaise with industry and the 
public service they might adopt structures of government which charac- 
terize those institutions . . . 

If we are pessimistic about the prospective academic development in the 
colleges, we would experience a continuation of some of the unfortunate 
realities which characterise at least some sections of some of the colleges, 
The majority of the unfortunate realities spring from authoritarian struc- 
tures of government and from a lack of vision and ability in some per- 
sonnel , . , Under the combined influences of these factors* propositions 
for relatively minor reforms meet with emotional and authoritarian 
responses. Reform is precluded by prevarication and by the argument 
from authority which depends solely on status for its viewpoint 
(pp.i:M) 

Wark {cited in Birrell, 1972) expresses a somewhat different 
point of view: 

College Councils should be so constituted that they will resist any efforts 
on the part of the students or staff to lose sight of their technological 
character and must discourage any attempt to develop the scholastic 
outlook of the universities, (p. 12) 

As the colleges have grown and matured, probably the more 
extreme forms of authoritarian behaviour to which Pugh refers have 
disappeared. Wark's intention was not to put down the interests of 
staff and students, but to keep the colleges tied to their vocational 
charter. Nevertheless, some confusion over the functional difference 
between universities and CAEs has been a prevailing aspect in the 
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development r ,l advanced education; and competing paradigms of 
organization i nd management have arisen in individual colleges, with 
the attendant liability for dispute and conflict On one level of 
generalization, the very vocational philosophy of the CAE system- 
intended to distinguish the function of the colleges from that of the 
universities, and unite college members behind a common goal— may 
have been associates* with this process. 

At GIAE, vocationalism was often referred to in debates over 
structure, and used as a justification for the type of structure which 
developed. However, there is nothing inherent in a philosophy of 
vocationally relevant education which in itself could determine a 
specific structural form. Moreover, the degree to which vocauonalism 
can distinguish the function of the CAEs from hat of the universities 
has been seriously questioned. Possibly, people hav nded to 
attach a meaning and significance to vocationalism f s< goes well 
beyond its functional utility. This may be because of the original 
association between vocational education and the organizational 
environment of the technical colleges, on the one hand, and the 
process of upward academic drift and the attempts to contain it, on 
the other. 

It was mentioned in Chapter 2 that, while the original planners 
sought to differentiate the functions of universities and CAEs, they 
were far less clear on what tLe differences were to be in terms of 
status and standards. While college staff were enjoined not to 
emulate the universities, and individual councils instructed to ensure 
that this was the case, the planners also laid down guidelines which 
suggested that the CAEs incorporate many of the basic characteris- 
tics of the universities, The policy makers wanted a difference in 
function but an equalit" in terms of prestige— and in the Australian 
context equal status arid prestige meant emulating university charac- 
teristics. At the time, there was no other model of high-status tertiary 
education available. 

The policy makers hoped that the goal of applied and vocational 
training would be achieved in the colleges by the recruitment of staff 
with extensive experit in commerce, industry, and community 
services. Whilp simultaneously wanting a body of staff who would be 
more respons* to the utilitarian needs of the community than their 
colleagues in thv universities, the policy makers, because of the lack 
of alternative models, had to define the essential characteristics of 
the academic community in university terms. A 1968 VIC document 
on the responsibilities and qualifications of tertiary teaching staff 
stated- 
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In essence a college lecturer should be the academic equivalent of his 
university associates, but will be expected to devote a greater proportion 
of his time to teaching . . . 

Senior lecturers will, in general be required to have a higher degree and 
ten years industrial research or teaching experience; value will be placed 
on appropriate industrial experience and these people will be expected to 
bp academically as able as their university counterparts. 
It is envisaged that heads of departments (and principal lecturers) should 
have an academic status equivalent to readers in universities. 26 

The early pronouncements on the role and purpose of advanced 
education were, as West (1977) notes, more in the nature of hopes 
than statements of reality. In their attempt to carve out a distinct 
educational domain, the policy makers had to formulate some set of 
criteria which would distinguish CAEs from un ^ersities. Largely 
because of the highly vocational image of the technical colleges from 
which the CAEs were to develop, vocationalism became the symbol 
of distinction and difference. Possibly, in their enthusiasm to build 
up the CAEs, the policy makers may have overstated their case for a 
distinct educational domain, which, in turn, led to some of the 
harsher criticisms of the vocational philosophy* Anderson (1970), for 
example, wrote: 

It is interesting that the succession of politicians who have offered 
definitions of the differences between colleges and universities have 
ignored the obvious social facts of the binary system, Le. its lower social 
status and, rather, have chosen to present data-free descriptions of the 
supposed psychological characteristics of students. There are theoretical 
and practical minds, they say, which naturally belong to academic and 
vocational courses which in turn neatly conform to what universities and 
colleges are supposed to do. There is no evidence that students* choices of 
university or college are paralleled by anything like these mental charac- 
teristics; there is no evidence that human minds can be usefully classified 
as theoretical and vocational; and to suppose that universities are not 
vocational is to not understand the history of universities* (p.5) 

It has beer, difficult to maintain an educational philosophy which, 
as a matter of necessity, distinguishes courses according to their 
location, while simultaneously claiming equality in terms of course 
standards. If, for example, the final goal is to produce professionals, it 
is rather spurious to speak of one route leading to this goal as being 
necessarily less analytical and less dependent on theory than another 
route. Professionals are distinguished from other occupational 
categories by their training and enculturation in a distinct body of 
knowledge and theory, and 4 it is impossible to prcauce good prac- 
titioners in the professions unless there has been emphasis in the 
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curricula upon the concepts, principles, theories and methodologies 
of relevant subject discipline** (Hugh, 1970, p.l 1). One administrator 
(O'Neill 1982} with extensive experience in a metropolitan CAE 
writes: 

Colleges are equal to universities, it is said, in demanding the same high 
standards of teaching and of student performance. They are different in 
making a vocational emphasis central to the courses offered. There has 
been much institutional ink spilt in the elaboration of such precepts. 
This line of thinking fortifies a myth about the universities— that their 
teaching is more abstract, theoretical or 'rarefied'— and reinforces a 
pervasive fallacy about educational procedures in the colleges— that they, 
by comparison, are practical, purposive, and geared to our society's 
requirements ... 

This dichotomy between theoretical and professional approaches to ter- 
tiary education cannot be sustained alongside a supposed constant of 
academic equality. Either the colleges place different academic expec- 
tations on their students because their courses serve different purposes, 
or if there is to be a constancy of attainment then any difference in 
curriculum emphasis must be a matter of style rather than content 
To suggest that college curricula can at once be different in kind from 
those adopted in the universities and at the same time like in content 
requirement strikes me as paradoxical indeed, (p.2) 

With the passage of time and in the face of the reality of how the 
colleges have actually developed, it has become harder for policy 
makers to assert that the CAEs occupy a distinct and unique sector 
within Australian tertiary education. * Policy^ makers continued to 
define colleges against universities', as West (1977, p.147) notes, but 
they now 'drew the contrast less sharply'. With the current proposals 
to amalgamate colleges with universities, there is diminished useful- 
ness for any definition which places advanced education in a separate 
and distinct category. However, in 1981 the TEC was still prepared 
to assert a cleavage: 

Colleges have a more direct relationship with industry, commerce and 
other employing authorities . . . College students are generally expected to 
have vocational rather than academic or scholarly interests . . . College 
courses tend to have a n ore applied emphasis and to be more vocationally 
orientated . . . College staff are expected to retain links with industry and 
the world of work (Part 3, pp.1 1-2) 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong with vocational education or 
with the application of knowledge to the problems of the community 
or industry and commerce. Nearly all (if not all) tertiary education 
institutions are, in one way or another, involved in these activities. 
The great majority of Australian tertiary students, if for no other 
reason than economic necessity, will, upon graduation, be seeking 
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employment or pursuing career advancement. It is unlikely that a 
serious case will be made for non-vocational education, for example, 
a case for universities which is the exact reverse of the above TEC 
statement about colleges. The number of students such a system 
would or could attract would be entirely insignificant In a moneyed 
r.onomy, one does not find one group of students pursuing 
vocational courses and another group uninterested in the vocational 
outcome of their studies. A danger with the vocational label is that it 
may be used to justify courses with extremely limited range and 
narrow work orientation. The result can be that students undertaking 
such courses are ill-equipped for changing employment oppor- 
tunities. And with regard to the application of knowledge vis-a-vis 
pure research, we should be reminded that Rutherford once believed 
his research would never have any practical application. 

Woods (1978) believes that vocationalism, despite its vagueness 
and generality, remained as the 'central element of VIC organizational 
domain' because of its symbolic or ideological function. In reviewing 
the information obtained from numerous VIC informants, Woods 
(1978) writes: 

The most remarkable feature of these [comments on vocationalisml is the 
actual tavk of definition . . . what it means appears to have been judged 
self-evident . . An interviews most informants found it difficult to describe 
what vocationalism meant Most responses were punctuated by long 
pauses; se% r eral respondents laughed or grimaced in a manner that 
seemed to denote anxiety; and a small number of respondents showed 
unmistakable signs of anger . . . All of these data are unexceptional if we 
assume that vocationalism and its cognates are functioning as doctrinal 
symbols in VfC affairs, much the same as, for example, 'Christianity' 
functions in the affairs of Christian churches. Like most doctrinal symbols 
•vocationalism' has much emotional significance but only modest explicit 
cognitive content . . . 

Far from weakening commitment to vocationalism, the vagueness of the 
term has made it easier for those who believe in its 'domain distinguishing' 
potency to go on doing so. (p.225) 

It may be useful to draw a distinction between vocationalism as 
a doctrine, in the sense that Woods uses the term, and vocationalism 
in terms of course orientation and style of teaching. There can be 
little dispute that courses may differ in terms of their vocational 
specificity. Moreover, the more professionally oriented the course — 
for example, pharmacy, engineering, physiotherapy, etc.— the more 
directly it is tied to employment in a distinct field. However, courses 
like pharmacy, engineering and physiotherapy are taught in both 
CAEs and universities. Even within the same professional area, 
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courses may differ in terms of teaching style. At GIAE, for example, 
within Engineering and Applied Science the emphasis is on relevant 
industrial experience and providing the student with the skills and 
training which will allow him to be of immediate use to a particular 
industrial organization. Even so, there is a minimum loading in terms 
of curricula content which must be achieved by all courses, despite 
their location, before a student can be recognized as a professional in 
u particular field. 

The argument here is not over vocational specificity, but concerns 
the use of vocationalism as a concept which attempts to differentiate 
two distinct educational sectors. The concept of vocationalism may 
have been stretched beyond the point where it is useful as a device 
for differentiating the function of universities and CAEs in practical 
terms, and elevated to the level of ideology— an ideology in which 
people either believe or they do not. The very attempts to keep CAEs 
tied to their vocational charter, coupled with the need to contain and 
control upward academic drift, which may be seen as a threat to the 
vocational ideology, may have helped to generate structural conflict. 
In other words, vocationalism may have been equated with hierar- 
chical bureaucratic control, as well as helping to reinforce the notion 
that the activities of the colleges had to be stringently controlled from 
the top if they were not to become like universities. Moreover the 
emotional loading attached to vocationalism as a doctrinal symbol 
helps to exacerbate conflict. 

It has already been noted that many GIAE Council members, 
because of their past experiences, are more familiar with hierarchical 
bureaucratic structures which emphasize the role of executive 
management than with academic models which stress professional 
participation in decision making and policy formation from the 
bottom up. Because of their socialization in an entirely different work 
environment, it is difficult for Council members to understand the 
behavioural patterns in academic organizations. For example, one 
relatively new Council member, who also held a senior management 
position in a local industry, expressed his surprise at the degree of 
conflict and divisiveness at the Institute, and queried if all academic 
institutions were the same. He observed that business organizations 
also had their conflicts, but never to the same degree as at GIAE. He 
expressed the opinion that the goals of the business enterprise and 
the strategies available for achieving them were narrower and more 
specific than was the case for higher education institutions. In 
academic organizations, there can be group alliances and disputes 
over the mode of management, structure, teaching methods, 
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educational philosophy, and so on; there is no common theme, such 
as the profit motive to unite members. 27 The Council member, like 
March and Cohen, saw that academic organizations were 'organized 
anarchies —but it was a model which he found difficult to understand 
and live with. 

Greenwood (1978, 1981), in developing an anarchistic theory 
of organizations, believes that the histories, attitudes, values, 
ideologies, and world views of individuals are of utmost importance in 
understanding the nature of organizations, 'We believe in the ideas in 
our own heads', writes Greenwood (1981), we trust our models for 
the world so deeply that we make them true' (p.3). Ail organizations 
consist of individuals with separate realities and world views, and 
conflicts are over not only immediate political interests, but also 
consist of a test of wills between individuals holding differing percep- 
tions of the world. The problem for the CAEs, however, has been the 
tendency for individuals with different and conflicting sets of values 
and beliefs to coalesce into two primary groups. Overcoming the 
problem does not lie merely with improving communications, for the 
groups and individuals speak different languages— languages which 
do not entirely lend themselves to mutual interpretations. 

College councils and chief executive officers have had little choice 
but to accept official definitions on the goals, structure, and purpose 
of the CAE sector. It is the external state and federal bodies which 
provide and distribute the funds and accredit the courses. For 
individual colleges publicly to defy official prescriptions with regard 
to the CAE sector would be to invite disaster. Nonetheless, the 
application of official definitions within individual institutions may 
have compounded the problem of management 

The history and development of GIAE has been in the direction 
of limiting democratic participation of rank-and-file staff and in 
increasing the power and responsibility of a limited number of senior 
officers. At the same time, institutional leaders have deferred to 
some aspects of traditional values with regard to academic structure 
and process. Council has created an academic board having respon- 
sibility for course standards, the examination of students, course 
development, and similar matters. It has already been demonstrated 
that competing models of organizational structure and management 
have produced a good deal of internal conflict at GIAE. Further, 
while institutional leaders have been willing to make some allowance 
for academic fr.rm and procedure, the academic process is one in 
which leaders lack faith and commitment This serves to further 
increase the alienation and cynicism of a significant portion of 
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academic staff and to broaden the gulf between staff and the council/ 
administration. 



The True Bureaucrat 

The strain between competing paradigm? of structural organization 
and differences resulting from varying degrees of commitment to 
academic norms and processes could be observed not only in the 
workings of committees but in the functioning of certain position 
holders. For example, the role and function of the Institute's Com- 
munity Services Officer, Mr Murray Homes, was an anomaly in the 
formal structural sense. His position within the organization was 
ambiguous, and his activities were viewed with a degree of 
ambivalence. 

Homes s informal power to influence events far exceeded the 
power and responsibility of his formal position. There is nothing 
exceptional about such a situation, for in complex organizations there 
is rarely a one-to-one relationship between status and power. Homes 
had had extensive experience as an employee of the Victorian 
Teachers Union before joining the Institute in November 1976 and, 
thus, was well versed in the political process. In general terms, 
Homes was employed to sell the Institute to the community, to iden- 
tify community needs, and to suggest ways in which the Institute 
might develop in order to meet those needs. The functions attached 
to his position gave the Community Services Officer a great deal of 
power to influence internal activities. 

The Community Services Officer was a highly energetic man, who 
pursued the job of liaising with industry, commerce and the general 
community with skill and vigour. The position required him to travel 
extensively throughout the Gippsland region in order to consult 
with prospective students, teachers* members of local government 
councils, representatives of industry, and so on. Homes was able to 
generate community support for the Institute, and he often used his 
skills to help protect GiAE's autonomy. For example, Institute mem- 
bers gave Homes credit for being instrumental in initiating a public 
campaign which helped to save the college's School of Engineering 
(see Chapter 9). On occasion, his enthusiasm to get the Institute to 
take account of community needs and opinions, along with some of 
the methods he employed, created problems. 

The loyalty of the Community Services Officer was to the institu- 
tion as a whole, but many members were of the opinion that it was a 
loyalty to an institution which he tended to define in his own terms. In 
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a theoretical seme, the activities of the Community Services Officer 
fall somewhere between Greenwood's concept of the anarchistic 
administrator attempting to impose his idiosyncratic view of reality 
upon the institution, and Gouldner s notion of the true bureaucrat 
With regard to the true bureaucrat Gouldner (1958:447) writes: 

They arc loyal not so much to the college's distinctive values as to the 
place itself. They are distinguished, for example, by their orientation to 
the town in which their organization is located and their sensitiveness to 
the criticism* that townspeople level at the college. In effect, they are a 
dissident group of locals who seek to adjust their organization's values to 
those in the immediate environment Unlike the dedicated locals, they are 
not advocates of internal conrensus but are willing to engage in internal 
conflict in order to adjust the group to external pressures. Thus, far from 
upholding the organization's traditional values, they may actually con- 
tribute to their nubversion. Their concern about outside criticism leads 
them to seek changes in the traditional institutions and values of the 
organization, (p.447) 

The Community Services Officer has seen it as his task to attempt a 
continuous adjustment of the organization to community values and 
external threats. This has placed him in conflict with both 
cosmopolitan and local staff. 

Until the administrative reorganization in 1981, the Community 
Services Officer was under the supervision of the Deputy Principal's 
Office. However, Homes s power base rested not with the Deputy 
Principal* but on his association with the Director, President of 
Council, and other key Council members. He acted as the Institute's 
publicity officer, which put him in the position of writing many of the 
press statements for the Director and President of Council. In early 
1977, Homes became a permanent ' erver of Council meetings. 

Regular attendance at Council meetings gave Homes a great deal 
of power to influence decisions. This power, however, was derived 
from th. informal aspects of his regular attendance. While Homes 
was not in a position directly to engage in debates, he had ready 
access to Council members. He could engage in discussion with 
Council members on a particular issue during the evening meal break 
as well as supply Council members with information, and he has 
formed friendship patterns with Council members on several 
levels. 

Homes was particularly sensitive to the community opinion 
regarding the Institute, and went to great lengths to protect the 
security of the organization -this was, in part, his job. What worried 
some members of staff was the nature of the community opinion he 
sought, how he relayed such opinion to the Director and members of 
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Council, and the means he employed to protect the security of the 
organization. For example. Homes believed that the Institute's 
School of Education had a poor image in local Gippsland schools. He 
also believed that this was, in part, because of the academic orien- 
tations^ of the Foundation Dean of Education (Dr John Lawry). 
Homes's view was that Lawry's loyalty was more to his intellectual 
discipline than to the organization, and thought he was not the right 
man to be a Dean at a small college. The case of the supposedly poor 
community image of the School of Education was pressed with 
Institute leaders and select Council members; and a significant 
degree of interpersonal conflict developed between Homes and the 
Dean. Shortly before Lawry resigned in early 1979, he wrote in a 
memorandum to Homes: 

I think you are able to judge from my comments and mood that I have 
been seriously concerned by the fact that matters concerning my prime 
responsibility for staff and courses were not, for whatever reason, referred 
directly to me by you. The point is a simple but fundamental one and I 
hope you appreciate the seriousness of the ethical and professional 
aspects involved in my view. 23 

There was some substance to the allegation of antagonism 
between the Institute and teachers in local schools. The Acting 
Regional Director of Education noted that Lawry came to the 
Institute; with new and innovative ideas with regard to teacher educa- 
tion, but that Gippsland is a highly conservative country area and 
prone to resist change and innovation. He stated that it may have 
been better for the Institute to have established a traditional pattern 
of teacher education and then to attempt slowly to innovate. 29 It 
seems that the Community Services Officer was more concerned with 
the image than with the nature of the academic program in 
teacher education. 

One of the problems with a role like Community Services Officer is 
how the incumbent is to judge and assess the significance and extent 
of community values and opinions. While the press and other 
mechanisms can be used to elicit public support over a particular 
issue, it is a much more difficult task to assess the community's day- 
to-day opinions and attitudes of an organization. The way Homes 
operated led some staff to conclude that he had his own preconceived 
image of what the Institute should be, and that he used certain com- 
munity opinions and values in order to adjust the organization to that 
image. A case in point concerns the School of Visual Arts. 

Publicizing the Institute to the local schools and the recruitment of 
students was one of the responsibilities of the Community Services 
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Officer. In June and .Hdy of each year the Institute mounts an exten- 
sive school visitation program. The Community Services Officer 
addresses the Year 6 class in each Gippsland school outlining 
tertiary education opportunities in general and those available at 
GIAE in particular. After his initial visit, academic staff visit the 
schools in order to answer the specialized questions of prospective 
students. In July 1980, Homes wrote the following to the Head of 
Visual Arts: 

Students are going to be scarce next year and unless visual arts staff are 
prepared to chase students, enrolments will not be maintained. On top of 
this you should be aware that Gippsland careers teachers are not recom- 
mending students to take visual arts courses. 30 
A copy of the memo was also sent to the Director's office. 

Staff in Visual Arts took the memo as an insult, and a meeting was 
arranged between Homes, the Deputy Principal, and the staff in the 
School to discuss the matter/ 0 Homes put the case that the careers 
teachers at Gippsland schools were not recommending students to 
take courses in visual arts at GIAE, and that the staff were showing 
no interest in the local schools, or in overcoming the poor image of 
visual arts courses. He mentioned that staff were 'more interested in 
promoting their own art work and themselves than in teaching 
students*. He was critical of the School's practice of allowing 
lecturers one day a week free from teaching duties to practise their 
art, and said that 4 students are bad-mouthing the course all around 
the Gippsland region'. He said that the typical Gippsland student was 
a conservative person and that the way-out life-styles of some 
lecturers and students in Visual Arts turned students away from 
arts courses and gave the Institute a had name in the local 
community. 

Staff acknowledged the fact that there was some negative opinion 
of the visual arts course among certain local art teachers, particularly 
those in local technical schools* But they also noted the historical 
aspect of this antagonism. When the School of Visual Arts was 
founded at GIAE, there was a strong expectation among local arts 
teachers in the technical schools that they would get jobs at the 
Institute. This did not happen, however, and some of these people 
were hurt and resentful of the fact The Head of School noted that 
although thu old wound had not completely disappeared, the 
majority of their students came from local technical schools* Staff 
also noted that there would always be a degree of suspicion and 
antagonism of artists and of an arts school in the general community, 
particularly in a conservative, provincial rural region. 
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Staff were upset at the accusation that they were not interested in 
the local schools or community. It was pointed out that they held local 
art exhibitions and seminars, judged local art shows, held 'open days\ 
and so on. One member of staff stated that a recent ceramics seminar 
at the Institute had been very well attended. Homes, while 
acknowledging this fact, stated that the majority of participants 
in the seminar were from outside the Gippsland region, and thus did 
little to improve the image of the School in the eyes of the local pop- 
ulation. Gippslanders, according to Homes, were more interested in 
art as a hobby than as a profession. The staff believed that they had 
established a School of Art with a national reputation which had the 
ability to attract students not only from Gippsland but from 
Melbourne and throughout Australia. Homes stated that the course 
was not appropriate for the 'average Gippsland kid*. 

The academic staff in the School expressed some astonishment 
that the Community Services Officer thought they should actually 
chase student enrolments . They not only questioned the ethics 
of such a stance, but also considered that it went against the 
philosophical grain of the School. The Head of School explained his 
position further in a memorandum to Homes following the 
meeting; 

Our bent students are coming to us because they really want to, in spite of 
all warnings about the economic side of a career in art. In other words, 
careers advice in general is, in our opinion, not the source of our 
students. 

I also personally aoim-tunes try to advise anyone against a career in art If 
then they say, *hut I still want to devote my life to art', then we know that is 
the student we want/* 2 

The debate was, in one sense, a classic example of conflicting role 
expectations. The Community Services Officer was concerned with 
securing the image of the School of Visual Arts. The staff in the 
School felt that art could only be properly taught by practising artists 
of national standard, and that art, if taught and practised properly, 
would inevitably conflict with some of the attitudes and values of a 
provincial materialistic culture. The staff in the School believed that 
their time was better spent in practising their profession and in 
running sound courses than in chasing students and acting as sales- 
men for the Institute. 

What started as an administrative complaint that staff in Visual 
Arts were not keeping their appointments to visit local schools 
became a campaign to change the nature, structure and philosophy of 
the School On the conclusion of the meeting with the School— which 
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did not resolve the conflict— criticisms of the School to the Director 
and to certain members of Council continued. However, it was not 
clear what would happen to the School at the end of the period of 
field research. The Head of the School of Visual Arts tendered his 
resignation at the end of 1980. 

The activities of the Community Services Officer are good exam- 
pies of the importance and difficulty of relating the existential to the 
structural in the attempt to understand complex organizations* 
Structure— the pattern of human interrelationships — does, in part, 
help to determine the function of groups and individuals within an 
organization. It would be impossible to understand the power of the 
Community Services Officer to influence events without a eciating 
his relational position to the Director and members of Council Had 
the Community Services Officer been in a different structural posi- 
tion and had he not held an office which lent legitimization to his 
information, his function within the organization would have been 
significantly altered. It is essential to understand the attitudes, 
values and past experiences of the Community Services Officer in 
order to appreciate his impact on the organization. Homes*s ability to 
influence events far exceeded the power and responsibility of his 
structural position. Because of his past experience with the union 
movement, he tended to look for political rather than academic 
solutions to complex problems. The Community Services Officer's 
personality and loyalty to the organization allowed him to engage in a 
great deal of internal conflict in attempting to change the organiza- 
tion. People do not merely function within a structure, but have, 
within limits, the ability to manipulate and bend the structure to meet 
the requirer *nts of their own idiosyncratic world views. Structure 
helps to se, * e rules of the game, but it does not necessarily deter- 
mine how individual actors will play the game or even if they will play 
by the rules. The more a bureaucratic structure is codified and 
regulated, the more difficult it is for individuals to ignore or super- 
sede the formal rules. In fact, the creation of a position outside the 
line structure of the bureaucracy—one which enabled the 
Community Services Officer to exercise an oracular function in inter- 
preting community attitudes to the senior staff— was an open invita- 
tion, intended or otherwise, for the incumbent to exercise an 
instrumental role in determining policy at the highest level 

Since the publication of the Partridge report in early 1978, exter- 
nal threat has become a constant factor in the development of GI AE 
in particular and in the Victorian CAE system in general This situa- 
tion has probably helped to exaggerate the significance of the role of 
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th*» Community Service* Officer, as well as heighten the conflict 
between competing paradigms of organization within the Institute. 
An institution which is continually under threat (real or perceived) 
of externally imposed change, by necessity becomes somewhat 
reactionary in its internal response to external forces. This, in turn, 
has led Institute leaders away from a dependence on the slower and 
more cumbersome academic mechanisms for decision making. The 
opinions of the professional academic community, and thorough 
professional consideration of issues dramatically affecting that 
community, are often superseded by the urgency to secure the posi- 
tion of the Institute in its environment. The structure is available for 
involving professional staff in decision making through the various 
academic committees and the Academic Board, but this structure is 
often by-passed in favour of other avenues and methods of 
decision making. 

Summary 

Conflict is not necessarily the antithesis of co-operation and con- 
sensus, nor a sign of organizational malfunctioning. Organizational 
unity, along with conflict, is an important feature of the GIAE com- 
munity. The Institute provides excellent educational opportunities to 
the people of Gippsiand because its members have worked together 
over the years to make this so. The Director has devoted more than a 
decade of his life to transforming GIAE into a quality academic 
institution. His skill and expertise in the area of external studies 
broadened the educational scope of the Institute to an extent few 
before him thought possible. GIAE Council members have devoted a 
great deal of time and effort to protecting and furthering the interests 
of the College. GIAE has been fortunate in having a group of able 
academic staff, devoted to the notion of extending educational 
opportunities in a rural region. Conflict and consensus are ubiquitous 
aspects of all complex organizations. But the possibility exists that 
conflict, under certain circumstances— often outside the control of 
organizational members— may exceed functional limits, and severely 
threaten organizational stability. 

There is no singular or simple cause to the structural conflict 
experienced by GIAE. In part, conflicting views over the structure 
and management of the CAEs have been held at all levels of the sys- 
tem, and certain aspects of this general debate have been reproduced 
on the micro-level. The state and federal policy makers, in defining 
the direction and purpose of the colleges and how they should be 
managed, created guidelines and edue^ional philosophies which, 
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according to some critics, are unworkable. The strains and structural 
cleavages at GIAE have involved not only the immediate interests of 
various groups, but also peoples' values, norms, and belief systems. 
Because of the normative nature of the academic enterprise, and 
because the GIAE community consists of people with widely 
different values and belief systems, the basic conflict is of an 
ideological nature. Without a generally accepted charter for the 
function and purpose of colleges, it will be difficult for members 
of GIAE to create the mechanisms which will resolve their basic 
conflicts. None the iesi, it behoves all who are concerned with the 
purpose of higher education to search for such mechanisms* 
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CONCLUSION TO PART III 



The naturfc . he conflict within GIAE cannot be ascribed to simple 
causes or readily solved. Moreover, the internal divisions reflect cer- 
tain structural strains inherent in the advanced education system as a 
whole— such as the strain between upward academic drift and 
attempts to control it by keeping the colleges tied to a vocational 
charter. Had different people founded and developed GIAE, the 
details of the internal conflict would, of course, have been different, 
but the potential for cleavage still would have been there. It may be 
worthwhile to suggest a few avenues which may help people to over- 
come the more extreme forms of internal conflict; though there is no 
one solution which will create complete harmony, the following 
suggestions may help to prevent polarization. 

As paradoxical as it may first seem, college members— particularly 
those in leadership positions—might recognize and accept the 
existence of conflict By the very nature of the enterprise— that is, 
teaching students at the tertiary level— CAEs belong to a specific 
class of organizations. They are normative organizations, with Vague 
goals', * unclear technologies' and 'fluid participation'; they are 
'organized anarchies* (Cohen and March, 1974). To say that the 
teaching activity within the CAEs is to be more practical and applied 
than that in other higher education institutions, such as in the univer- 
sities, does not remove them from their 'class position* relative to 
other organizations. The professional staff within the CAEs owe 
allegiance not only (or even at aU) to the organization but to their 
professions and disciplines. This will always create a degree of strain 
between the institution and the professional staff members. Unless 
procedures for staff selection are drastically altered— and there 
seems little likelihood that they will be— more and more staff with the 
values and expectations obtained through university employment 
will move into the CAEs. This will, in turn, reinforce the basic 
academic nature of the enterprise. 

One of the problems faced by GIAE is that an attempt has been 
made to overlay one form of structure and management upon another 
competing form. Institute leaders have opted for an organizational 
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structure which stresses efficiency, decision making from the top 
down, acceptance of authority, and limited strategies for achieving 
precise goals. Some allowance is made for professional involvement 
in the formation of academic policy, but it is constrained and limited. 
Organizational leaders expect loyalty among staff to the organization's 
major policies and goals. They are surprised and disappointed when 
staff do not demonstrate this loyalty. On the other hand the goals of 
academic organizations are vague, and academic staff are used to a 
questioning process and may be expected to apply it in policy dis- 
putes. Cohen and March (1974) note that 'any educated person can 
deliver a lecture entitled "The Goals of the University". Almost no 
one will listen to the lecture voluntarily* (p.195). The vocational 
purpose of the colleges might seem to lead to clearer statements of 
function and goals for the CAE system than those found in univer- 
sities. However, there is no evidence to suggest that the goals of the 
CAEs have any more operational content than the goals of the univer- 
sities. In fact, the attempt to distinguish the colleges in an equal but 
different philosophy probably has contributed to the confusion over 
the purpose of college organizations. 

Institute leaders need to accept the ambiguous, complex, vague 
and conflicting nature of the enterprise. This requires more than 
merely the formation of liberal attitudes towards conflict; it requires 
a resolution of the competition between competing paradigms of 
organization and management No doubt there will always be com- 
petition. Without greater recognition of the structural necessity for 
signif icant academic involvement in management, the ideological and 
normative conflict between Institute leaders and academic staff will 
be ever-deepening. 

For Institute members to become more creative and cohesive in 
their approach to providing higher education to the people of 
Gippsland, the academic process needs to be strengthened. Adminis- 
trators often complain that academics, when given the chance to 
make decisions, procrastinate and pontificate. There is an element of 
truth in such attitudes and, if professional members are given more 
power to make decisions, they also need to appreciate the respon- 
sibility. Yet a climate in which professional conduct can flourish also 
needs to be created. 

In a structural sense, there are two fundamental changes which 
may help to strengthen the academic process: the devolution of some 
power and responsibility from the top echelon of the administration 
and the simultaneous strengthening of the Academic Board. The 
Academic Board or its equivalent within any higher education 
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institution— both formally and in practice — should be the most 
important single body for the formation of academic policy. During 
the period of field research, the GIAE Academic Board was largely a 
weak and ineffectual committee. The strengthening of the Academic 
Board will occur only if it is given much more real power to determine 
academic policy, which implies more than determining standards and 
certifying the scholarly achievements of students. 

In a higher education institution, it is impossible to define pre- 
cisely what is and is not of an academic nature. Clearly some 
activities, such as the allocation of finances, the promotion of staff, 
and overseeing capital works, must remain the direct concern of 
Council and its committees, and Council always will have the power 
to make the final decision on any issue. In attempting to strengthen 
the academic process— particularly in an institution with a long his- 
tory of antagonism between academic staff and management— it is 
probably better to err on the side of the supreme academic commit- 
tee in the allocation of power and responsibility. 

For example, it would be of considerable benefit to have the 
Academic Board debate and make recommendations on issues such 
as academic organization, the future development of courses, or re- 
direction in course offerings and program master-planning, instead of 
these topics causing dispute after recommendations are made by the 
Director and Executive to Council and then becoming know.i to staff. 
Having the Board debate these issues localizes the dispute and pro- 
vides an arena for staff involvement. The same can be said for giving 
the Board the responsibility to make recommendations to Council on 
such issues as the balance of enrolments and staffing among 
schools. 

Some members of Council may view the Academic Board as a 
forum merely for the advancement of the self-interest of academic 
staff. There is the danger that some staff may also view it in this way. 
Ideally, the Academic Board should be a dynamic body, allowing for 
the representation of the interests and points of view of all the rele- 
vant groups within the organization. The resolutions and policies of 
any academic board are the product of conflict and compromise. A 
lay council within a higher education institution has little choice but 
to put its faith in its academic staff. Perhaps the self-interest doubts 
can be overcome, in part, by establishing a clearly defined path direct 
to Council for representations on industrial matters. Were it avail- 
able, there would be less perceived need to have recourse to the 
Academic Board for this purpose. 
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All parties within the Institute have been confused over the role of 
academic staff as professional members and as employees. The lack 
of strong academic traditions and structures has probably helped to 
emphasize the role of the academic staff association within GIAE. 
This association is placed in a position to argue for both academic 
principles and the more immediate aad pecuniary interests of its 
membership. The staff association should continue to consider 
academic principles, but staff members must be able to clearly dis- 
tinguish their role as professional members from that of union 
members. 

Strengthening the Academic Board is probably just as important 
symbolically, as allocating wider powers and responsibilities to it 
Academic norms and values, whether members always believe in 
them or not need to be respected and understood. Emphasizing the 
role of the Academic Board may help to create a professional climate 
of decision making within all quarters of the Institute. However, the 
Board will lack both real and symbolic strength so long as other struc- 
tures exist and are used in parallel with it. The Executive Committee 
and the Management Board are seen by Institute members as the 
locus of power and authority. Below the level of Council, the 
Academic Board needs to be the key body— both in terms of its 
actual power and in its symbolic function. 

The whole of the committee system is better supported, and the 
respect of staff engendered for its institutional function, when the 
registry is established as a separate professional administrative unit. 
Before the 1977 administrative changes at GIAE, the Registrars 
office, with the formal position of Registrar, was a distinct branch of 
the Deputy Principal's Division. The Registrar was the Secretary to 
Council, and the Academic Secretary in the Registrar s Office was 
the Secretary of the Academic Board and other academic commit- 
tees. After the change, and some subsequent minor reshuffling, the 
position of Registrar was abolished, and the position of Assistant 
Registrar, responsible to the Head of ESD, was created. The Assis- 
tant Registrar would service the Academic Board, ^hile the Assistant 
to Director would be the Secretary to Council, The structural 
changes which were implemented in 1981 pushed the role of the 
registry further down the scale in the administrative hierarchy. The 
Assistant Registrar is responsible to the Iiead of ESD who is respon- 
sible tc the Assistant to Director who is responsible to the Director. 
Thus, the role of Registrar within the organization has been 
significantly reduced in status. The current position of Assistant 
Registrar is one which is highly vulnerable to directives from above, 
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both in structural term* and in practice. This, in turn, has further 
weakened members' faith in the proper functioning of the academic 
committee system. 

The function of a registry within academic organizations is not 
merely to enrol students, keep track of student records, construct 
timetables, and schedule examinations. A registrars office also has 
the vital task of servicing the academic committee system by provi- 
ding committee secretaries who record minutes, type the agendas, 
and keep records. What is not included in official minutes is just as 
important as what is included. Another function of a registry is to 
codify in statutes and regulations an institution's policies and pro- 
cedures. The greater the degree of codification, the less able are 
members to act extemporaneously. Besides, the process of codifica- 
tion involves change in the expression of powers and the specification 
of previously vague responsibilities. As Treyvand and McLaren 
(1976) have observed, the extent of codification and regulation of 
organisational arrangements is often less in the colleges than in the 
universities (p.27). 

There is probably no highly complex organization which has not 
experienced some conflict over the application of rules and 
procedures. Given the fact that complex organisations are fractured 
by divergent and competing interest groups, the need for codified 
and well-regulated bureaucratic procedures becomes even more 
necessary. Conflict will always be present but it needs to take place 
within the rules of the game. It also needs to be recognized that 
formal regulations can be used for two purposes: to ensure 
organizational justice; or to enforce authoritarian control The nature 
of the regulations adopted by an institution will depend upon its 
regnant organizational paradigm. It is likely that procedural pro- 
blems will plague any institution so long as members hold to compet- 
ing paradigms of organization and management. 

The academic process does not occur within the Academic Board, 
or any other division or committee within the organisation. An 
academic board exists only to nourish and further this • • •-. ess— at 
least ideally. The academic process is the interaction and 
interrelationship between staff and students; it is only la the class- 
room that the formation and implementation of academic policy has 
any real meanmg. The whole of the structure of a higher education 
institution— committee system, administration, and council— should 
be designed to facilitate the interrelationship between acadf mic staff 
and students. 
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Hawkins (1975) states that college administrations are prone to 
evaluation, by both their own members and outsiders, through a 
quantitative assessment of numbers: number of students, number of 
dollars allocated by funding authorities, number of new buildings, 
and number of staff. He believes that this form of evaluation, 
however, is not appropriate in terms of the ostensible purpose for 
which higher education institutions are established—that is, 'the 
interaction of faculty and students'. He believes an indirect qualita- 
tive measurement of the performance of administrators is more 
useful: 

Administration can in the final analysis do no more than try to foster 
faculty to teach and interact with students and grow in their discipline. It 
can attempt to efficiently utilize resources, see that details of operating 
the institution be as smooth and functionally positive as possible, and 
create the climate for the most meaningful educational experience poss- 
ible. In the long run these represent the real test of how well the adminis- 
tration has performed, (p.31) 

While there will always be a degree of tension within the institution 
between managing the organization and facilitating the interaction 
between staff and students, it needs to be recognized by all con- 
cerned that an academic organization exists for this interaction. 

A director within a CAE is given considerable power and a great 
deal of responsibility. In effect, the director has all of the power of the 
council in terms of the day-to-day operations of the organization. 
Directors are employed for the explicit purpose of implementing 
council policy ant providing strong leadership. If in fulfilling their 
leadership role they feel they must continually test their will against 
the will of others who may hold contrary interests and aims* conflict 
will be exaggerated. 

The degree to which directors are held responsible for the health 
and development, of the organisation— by both themselves and 
others— probably far exceeds their power to influence events* The 
maintenance of power and authority in a complex organization split 
by numerous factions and interest groups is, indeed, a precarious 
exercise. Professional organizations will always tend to fight **nst 
the over-centralization of power and authority, and teachni and 
learning is piobably better facilitated in higher education institutions 
by allowing academic staff to make more of the basic decisions. 
Further, in a pragmatic sense* the devolution of power and respon- 
sibility may increase the ability of key administrators to influence 
events. Cohen and March (1974) note: 
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From a tactical point of view, the main objection to central direction and 
control is that it requires an impossible amount of attention and energy. 
The kind* of organizations with which we have been concerned are unable 
to be driven where we want them to go without making considerable use of 
the 'natural' organizational processes. The appropriate tactics of manage* 
ment are unobtrusive and indirect (p.213) 

In order to help decentralize control within an academic organiza- 
tion, possibly it would help if the chief executive officer and the chair- 
man of an academic board were not necessarily one and the same 
person. At present, GIAE s Director is ex officio Chairman of the 
Board. This not only gives the Director a great deal of formal control 
over academic affairs, but it also places him in a role which has con- 
tradictory expectations. As Chairman, the Director is in the position 
to interpret the views and decisions of the Board at Council level 
The Director is also expected to provide the Institute with strong 
leadership, and there were occasions during the period of field 
research when the leadership role put the Director in conflict with the 
views and opinions of members of the Academic Board, This, in turn, 
created a dilemma for the Director. Was he to argue against certain 
resolutions of the Academic Board and risk alienating members of 
the Institute's main academic decision-making body; or was he to 
argue in favour of resolutions to which he was personally 
opposed? Freeing the Director from the nec sity of chairing the 
Academic Board would reduce the role strain. In a tactical sense, it 
would give the Director more latitude to influence academic decision 
making creatively. When a person is in a position of direct control and 
authority over a group, he/she is limited in the strategies which can 
be employed to influence the behaviour of the group* 

The Director should always be an ex officio member of the Board, 
but possibly it would be more appropriate for the Board to elect, for a 
set period, a chairman from its own membership, who should then be 
an ex officio member of Council. Such an arrangement would have the 
further advantage of divorcing, in the minds of members, manage- 
ment functions from academic ones, and it would help to reinforce 
the symbolic role of the Board as an autonomous centre for creative 
and responsible decision making. 

GIAE's multi-disciplinary degree structure already allows for a 
great deal of academic integration and co-operation. This structure, 
coupled with a stronger and improved system of academic decision 
making, may help members of GIAE to pursue the basic task of 
teaching and learning with a greater degree of cohesion and creativity 
than that which exists at present While the fundamental purpose 
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of this research was not to present in detail new structural 
arrangements, the above genera) suggestions which follow from the 
analysis of the research may help better to align the governance of the 
institution with its intrinsic academic purpose. 
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PART IV 



THE INSTITUTION IN ITS 
EXOGENOUS ENVIRONMENT 
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EDUCATIONAL CHANGE IN 
THE CONTEXT OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
AND HISTORICAL INFLUENCES 

Their s not to make reply, 
Their' s not to reason why, 
Their s but to do and die: 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six huncred. 

Cannon to the right of them 
Cannon to the left of them, 
Camion in front of them 
Volley'd and thunderd. 

Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of Hell 

When can their glory fade? 
O the wild charge they made! 
All the world wonder' d. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson from 
The Charge of the Light Brigade 1 



The structural web in which GIAE is placed extends well beyond the 
boundaries of the Gippsland region. So far, it has been shown how 
some of the unintended consequences of CAE development, coupled 
with certain regional factors, have had a significant impact on GlAE's 
endogenous environment While still claiming the personalities, 
world views, past experiences, and professional orientations of 
individuals as a fundamental reference point, the analysis has 
attempted to show that internal strain was also the result of deeper 
and more ubiquitous social forces. This section directs attention to 
how such forces affect the Institute in its exogenous environment 

Introduction 

Because of sectoral rivalry between CAEs, TAFE institutions, and 
the universities, changing enrolment patterns, political pressures* 
and the need to avoid wasteful overlap and to secure the greatest 
advantage possible from scarce resources, there have been various 
attempts to co-ordinate and rationalize tertiary education within Vic- 
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toria. The numerous committees which have inquired into advanced 
education, along with the impact of their reports on government 
policy, have had a profound effect upon the system. 

The structure of the advanced education system itself has helped 
initiate forces for change. However, a thorough understanding of 
how these forces have helped shape the development of G*AE is 
impossible without reference to the nature and structure of the 
Institute's host-region— particularly that of the Latrobe Valley. Part 
II presented a general analysis of the place which GIAE occupies 
within the social fabric of the Latrobe Valley, Chapter 3 attempted to 
show how the history of the Latrobe Valley has been shaped by the 
eoai extraction/power generation industry, and how these activities 
have influenced the structure and character of local institutions. 
Chapter 4 developed this theme further, arguing that the social 
economic and administrative structure of the Valley created a situa- 
tion where people envisaged a close link between development in the 
power generation industry and the need for technological education. 
Though this link was traced back to the 1920s, the task now is to 
show how these very same forces still shape the structure and charac- 
ter of GIAE, and how they influence state-wide movements to change 
advanced education. 



The Partridge Report 

By 1976, the Victorian Government had become very aware of the 
need for rationalization of post-secondary education in the State, At 
that time, Victoria had established 15 VIC colleges, nine SCV 
colleges, 31 major and minor TAFE colleges, and four universities. 
The Government was also aware of the problems involved with 
having two co-ordinating authorities: the VIC and the SCV, On 29 
July 1976 the government announced the creation of two commit- 
tees, a Ministerial Committee specifically to examine the relationship 
between the SCV and the VIC, and the Partridge committee to 
explore and make recommendations on the whole of post-secondary 
education within the State 

The Ministerial Committee formed to investigate SCV/VIC 
relationships had little impact on the system, though it did 
foreshadow the TAFE/CAE rivalry which would play in important 
role in the deliberations of the Partridge committee. The report of 
the Ministerial Committee stated: 
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In the VIC area declining demand for tertiary education in the 
technologies has heen met by diverting effort to the liberal arts and, in 
more recent times, to a revival of interest in two-year post-sixth form 
diplomas in technologies, This latter activity overlaps in some measure 
with Technical and Further Education courses and is the cause of some 
disquiet in that quarter. 1 

In its submission to the Committee, the VIC suggested amalgamation 
of the two bodies, while the SCV opposed amalgamation and sug- 
gested instead an independent co-ordinating authority (Woods, 
1978, pp,371-4). The Ministerial Committee reported to the 
Victorian Government on 9 December 1976, and suggested the 
establishment of an interim non-statutory co-ordinating committee, 
rather than amalgamate m of the two bodies, so as not to pre-empt the 
recommendations of tne Post-Secondary Education Committee. It 
seems, however that the co-ordinating committee never met. The 
main thrust for change would come from the Partridge committee. 2 
The Report of the Partridge committee was tabled in the Victorian 
State Parliament in early 1978. The principal recommendation was 
that the government create a single Victorian Post-Secondary 
Education Commission (VPSEC) and that: 

... the separate administration of the Victoria Institute of Colleges and 
the State College of Victoria be formally discontinued at the time of 
the establishment of the Post- Secondary Education Commission 
(ch.9. p. 12) 

The Victorian government was quick to react to the Committee's 
principal recommendation. Legislation to establish VPSEC was 
introduced into the House on 18 April 1978, and the House passed 
an amended post- secondary education bill on 10 May 1978. The 
legislation, however, provided only for the establishment of VPSEC, 
and the recommendation that the VIC and SCV be dismantled was 
referred to the new Commission for further consideration. 

At the time, it looked as if the SCV and the VIC might be retained 
in one form or another. The death blow was dealt to both bodies by 
the Commonwealth Government on 9 June 1978. The Federal Minis- 
ter for Education announced in a statement on guidelines for the 
TEC that from 1 January 1979 the Commonwealth Government 
would no longer fund CAE state co-ordinating authorities (Woods, 
1978. p.JS9). In July 1979 VPSEC recommended that 4 at a date to be 
proclaimed by order of the Governorin-Council, the Victoria 
Institute of Colleges Act . . . and the State College of Victoria Act . . . 
be repealed'. The last of the VIC legislation was repealed at the end 
of 1980, 
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Besides the principal recommendation, the Partridge committee 
put forward a number of other proposals which dramatically affected 
the rural CAEs in anerai and GIAE in particular. It may be 
worthwhile to extract from the Report details on recommendations 
direct^ affecting GIAE. 

Teacher Education 

The Partridge Committee supported teacher education (though at a 
reduced level of student enrolment) at Deakin University, Ballarat 
CAE and Bendigo CAE. With regard to GIAE and Warrnambool 
Institute of Advanced Education, the Committee stated; 

|They| have less certain futures in the teacher education field. Full-time 
numbers in the secondary teacher education courses at Gippsland , . , are 
so small that the Committee ha$ recommended that the course be discon- 
tinued . . . although the position is complicated by the relatively large 
external enrolment In the primary teacher field the numbers of full-time 
student* in both institutions are small . . . and the Committee has doubt 
regarding the continuation of these courses although again large external 
enrolments complicate the issue. (ch.4, pp.52-3) 

The Committee did not recommend that the courses in the two 
institutions be phased out immediately. 

Engineering 

The Partridge committee established a sub-committee to investigate 
engineering education, and based its recommendations on the report 
of the sub -committee, 1 * Engineering education in Victoria was 
complicated by three factors. First, there was a dispute between the 
TAFE and CAE sectors over which group of colleges should be 
allowed to control para-professional middle-level engineering educa- 
tion at certificate or UG3 associate diploma level Certificates are 
two-year post Year 1 1 courses, ?aught in TAFE colleges, while the 
designation UG3, is used by the ACAAE for courses in CAEs of two 
year full- time or the equivalent part-time study post HSC or Year 1 2. 
Second, the Institution of Engineers (the professional body control- 
ling the employment of engineers) had imposed its 1980 rule. Up to 
1980, a person with a three->ear diploma (UG2) in engineering was 
eligible for membership of the Institution, but after 1980 
membership would require a four-year degree course (UG1) in 
engineering. Thus, the three-year diploma was being phased out 
Third, manpower forecasting with regard to national requirements 
for professional engineers was unreliable. The committee reported 
that 'there is a significant level of unemployment and under- 
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employment of graduate engineers in Australia as a whole and in 
Victoria', It stated it* belief that manpower needs were for middle- 
level and sub- professional engineers rather than for professional 
engineers. By the beginning of 1979, however, b\\ national 
newspapers were running articles about the severe shortage of 
professional engineers in Australia. 

The committee concluded that of the four engineering schools in 
regional CAEs, only the School at Ballarat should be further 
developed and expanded. It suggested that engineering activities at 
Bendigo and Warrnambool be phased out and that Deakin University 
be restricted to teaching the first two years of an engineering degree. 
With regard to GIAE, the committee stated that *the viability of 
engineering as an academic discipline in the Gippsland Institute 
was doubtful' (ch.8, pp.22-3); and the committee *was obliged to con- 
clude that engineering teaching shotud be restricted to two years of 
the . . . degree course with feeder arrangements to metropolitan 
schools'. The committee strongly supported the activities of YTC. 
since 'the College has the important task of training the large 
numbers of middle and lower level technicians required by the State 
Electricity Commission and other employers'. 

Rationalization ant External Studies 

The committee made its main recommendations on external teaching 
in its chapter entitled 'Rationalisation of post-secondary institutions 
in Victoria'. Competition between the CAEs and the universities and 
between individual CAEs was a 'specifically Victorian development' 
(ch.8, p.4). There was an over-provision of tertiary education places, 
particularly with regard to science and education courses in the 
CAEs, and 'one of the main problems of the immediate future in plan- 
ning the development of the post-secondary system will be discover- 
ing effective ways of shifting some resources from the tertiary to the 
sub-tertiary sectors' (p.7). The committee was particularly apprehen- 
sive over the competition between CAEs and universities for the 
*»me pool of students: 

In external studies Deakin University's proposals* including its plan to 
establish a network of 'study centres' in country locations* are seen as a 
threat by some non-metropolitan colleges not only to their own external 
studies programs but even to their continuing capacity to enrol full-time 
or part-time internal students, (p.4) 

In attempting to rationalize institutional competition, the commit- 
tee fell back on the traditional distinction between universities and 
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CAEs, The committee discm ^ed the different functions of the two 
sectors as they had been defined by the AUC (1972), and concluded 
that * within the changed economic environment of post-secondary 
education it may become more rather than less important that the 
colleges should be able to provide a genu. ie alternative to the type of 
tertiary education offered by the universities (ch,8, p.6). The 
committee also reinforced the status distinctions between the sectors 
by referring to the type of student which should be attracted to each 
sector, but now a tripartite rather than a binary distinction was 
drawn. The colleges should still 'provide opportunities for many 
students whose qualifications fail to gain them admission to a univer- 
sity (ch.8, p.7). The Committee implied th*t some of the colleges 
were enrolling students with very poor qualifications in order to keep 
their numbers up, and that some students who were better suited to 
TAFE courses were being diverted into CAEs. Currently there are 
fears that TAFE institutions are starting to seek higher entry stan- 
dards for some courses, thus attempting to up-grade their status and 
prestige in Australia's hierarchical structure of tertiary education. 

What is clear from the Report is that its authors thought some 
institutions were far more capable of offering higher education 
courses and of attracting students, than others. The committee 
believed that the future of what was considered to be the weaker 
institutions, of which GIAIS was one. lay in the transfer of staff and 
financial resources to the TAFE sectu: 

The regional CAEs at Gippsland and Warraambool share certain common 
characteristics in that the original base of technological courses has been 
or is likely to be eroded, and in that reliance is being placed on external 
courses as a means of maintaining enrolments. 

1 ae Report concluded that 'both colleges face an uncertain future as 
purely tertiary institutions' and that Warrnambool should be 
designated as a 'regional multi-level college for post-school teaching*. 
However, the Committee feared that a similar role for GIAE might 
disturb teaching at YTC 'because the Yallourn Technical College 
plays a very important specialized role in training middle-level 
certificate personnel in engineering fields to meet the substantial 
needs of the State Electricity Commission. The Committee insisted 
that 4 these activities should not be jeopardised'. 

What the Committee considered to be the respective academic 
strengths and weaknesses of the various institutions also influenced 
the recommendation that Deakin University should be the principal 
provider of external studies in Victoria, The Report noted that in a 
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discussion with the VIC* External Studies Committee and the four 
directors of the regional colleges, the point was argued that Deakin 
should no£ be seen as the state co-ordinating authority for external 
studies, but only as one institution among equals. The Committee 
rejected this argument as a 'counsel of despair': 'Deakin University 
should be recognized as being the major centre for tertiary level 
external studies leading to degree or diploma awards throughout 
Victoria/ (ch.8, pp.27-8) 

While the Victorian Government was prepared to establish the 
Post- Secondary Education Commission, u chose to refer all of the 
other Partridge recommendations to that Commission. The Report 
was subject to strong criticism in both the Commonwealth and 
Victorian Parliaments, and GIAE and the other regional colleges 
were instrumental in mobilizing political opinion against the 
Report 



Reactions to the Partridge Report 

Members of GIAE were not totally against the recommendations of 
the Partridge Report The Council formally welcomed the proposals 
to set up a post-secondary education commission and for closer 
CAE/TAFE relations. Neither the staff nor members of Council were 
prepared for the recommendations which adversely affected the 
internal operations of the Institute. People knew that tho Committee 
would be making hard decisions with regard to educational 
rationalization, but no one wivhin the Institute realized how 
dramatically those decisions would affect the regional colleges. 

The Institute was thrown into a panic in the first few days following 
the Report's publication. The first reaction by Institute members was 
to consider how they could comply with the recommendations and 
still survive. It was the Community Services Officer who suggested 
that the Institute reject outri :ht the proposals relating to engineer- 
ing, education ana external * idies, and that they fight the recom- 
mendations politically and p ?licly. The Director ob*e *d that it 
was Homes who suggested a p. *ss release ^tatinf that the Gippstend 
region might los* the institute. Hopper commenved; *I do not hiow 
how true this was, bat it had the desired effect*. 4 

The committee's recommendations were seen to f ivcui the TAFE 
colleges over the CAEs, urban institutions over regional one?, aud 
the universities over the CAEs. This allowed the sectors worst hit- 
such as the regional colleges— to unite and mount an effective 
campaign against the committee's recommendations. The Commit- 
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tee did not sufficier * * appreciate the significance of the commitment 
by all political parties to decentralisation and regionalism. 

Members of the Institute based their campaign against the 
Partridge Report on two principles; that GIAE was a regional college, 
and the only higher education institution east of Melbourne, and that 
GIAE served the local industries involved in the unique and essential 
mineral resource and energy developments of the Latrobe Valley, On 
the 22 March 1978 an article entitled 'GIAE may close* appeared in 
the Latrobe Valley Express. The article stated that the Partridge 
Report 'in essence, recommends the scaling down of Gippsland and 
other regional colleges ... to prop up the ailing Deakin 
University at Geelong/ 

The local press took up the cause of the Institute, running articles 
favourable to GIAE and making editorial statements, such as 'GIAE 
must be saved' (LVE, 29 March 1978). The Director, President of 
Council and the Community Services Officer were quick to mobilize 
the support of local politicians— particularly those belonging to the 
Country and Liberal Parties. Victoria had a Liberal Party govern- 
ment, and a Liberal/National Party coalition was in powrr at the 
federal level. 

On 31 March a public meeting of Gippsland representatives (local 
members of state and federal parliaments, GIAE Director, GIAE 
President of Council, and members of municipal councils and 
chambers r{ commerce) was held at Morwel). It was jointly convened 
by Mr Barry Simon, the then liberal MHR for McMillan, and 
Mr Peter Nixon, National Party MAR for Gippsland and a member of 
Federal Cabinet. I j publicising the meeting, the headline in the local 
press stated, 'Libs Act to Prevent Damage to GIAE' (LVE, 29 March 
1978). The article state that Mr Simon told the Express that the 
Institute, rather than being cut back, should be developing, 'In fact, it 
should be the Victorian centre for engineering education. 1 

At the public meeting held in Morwell, Partridge and his commit- 
tee were criticized for never formally visiting the Institute, for taking 
insufficient account of the significance of the industrial development 
in the Latrobe Valley, for underestimating the future needs of 
engineering graduates, and for favouring Deakin University and the 
metropolitan institutions at the expense of the regional colleges. 

On 28 March, the Board of Principals of Victoria's CAEs 
expressed 4 grave disappointment with the Partridge Report' (LVE, 
29 March 1978). In late March at a meeting of local government 
authorities in Portland, the Prime Minister stated that 'Deakin 
should not expand at the expense of other educational institutions. 
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especially the Warrnamoool Institute of Advanced Education' 
[Geehrig Advertiser, 1 April 1978). The Prime Minister comes from 
the Western District in which Warrnambool is located. On 7 April 
1978 Simon asked the Prime Minister in the House of Represen- 
tatives if he would give an assurance that the Commonwealth 
Government would 'make its views known to the State Government 
and to the |TEC] ... on its policy of decentralization and what place 
the post-secondary education institutes play in provincial areas in 
Victoria*. In reply, the Prime Minister stated: 

1 think it would be most unfortunate if any decisions were taken or views 
adopted that would lead to the loss of viability of the decentralized 
colleges throughout Victoria, which have had to build up their numbers 
and their courses, sometimes against quite strong opposition from other 
institutions which are entrenched and of much longer standing. 
This Government hai, supported the decentralized institutions not only in 
Victoria but also throughout Australia over a long period 
It would want to continue to do so and not want to take any action that 
might weaken those institutions. 5 

The Victorian Liberal Government had no choice but to respond to 
the concentration of public opinion and political pressure on the 
Partridge Report On 10 May 1978 the Traralgon Journal ran the 
headline, 'Hamer Saves GIAE*: 

In a major speech in Morwell ... the Premier, Mr Hamer, said there would 
be no cutback in the operations of the GIAE. 

He said that, irrespective of the recommendations of the Partridge 
Report, the GIAE would not only continue, but would play an important 
role in the government s strategy to develop the Latrobe Valley as a major 
industrial base ... 

He spoke of the importance of Loy Yang and the conversion of brown coal 
to oil, and linked the GIAE in with the development 

The political activities in relation to the Partridge Report helped 
to secure the position of the Institute in its environment— at least for 
the time being. Institute members* however, were not complacent 
with their political victory. The Community Services Officer con- 
tinued to further the security of the organization by fostering closer 
links between the Institute and the SEC and other local industries, 
through stating the significance of the mineral resources boom in the 
Latrobe Valley, and by emphasizing the role which the Institute could 
play in the boom. This was done through press releases, addresses to 
local schools and other public forums, and by continuing to solicit 
support for the Institute from various politicians. 

While the specific proposals affecting GIAE were not adopted, the 
Report of the Partridge committee still had a profound effect upon 
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the Institute. For example, Institute leaders began to look more 
closely to the SEC and other local industries for support, which in 
turn moved the Institute, as a whole, closer to the aims and wishes of 
these industrial institutions. GIAE was able to resist the Partridge 
proposals not only because it was a regional college, but also because 
it could argue its position in relation to the significance of the mineral 
resources development of the Latrobe Valley. Institute leaders would 
come to see the future of GIAE as one where the institution had to 
serve more directly the interests of industry, and view courses in the 
liberal arts area more as a liability than as an asset 

Aftermath and Adaptation 

Organizations adapt to their environment in various ways, and the 
power structure within the organization is contingent, to 3 degree, 
upon powerful influences in the exogenous environment Selznick 
(1949) in his classic study, The TVA and the Gross Roots, discusses a 
slightly different phenomenon. He describes a situation where an 
organization faced with influential local protagonists devised the 
strategy of including external critics in the internal management of 
the organization. This strategy was intended to neutralize local 
opposition to the aims and goals of the TVA. However, the strategy 
also had its unintended consequences. Once local critics had power 
and influence within the organization, they helped to change its very 
aims and goals, and thus the organization itself. In Gippsland, once 
the *dust settled' after the release of the Partridge Report, members 
of GIAE questioned the nature of their relationship with certain 
powerful figures in the local community, and they started to devise 
strategies for neutralizing local criticism. 

During the political battle against the Partridge committee, the 
SEC came to the aid of the Institute. The Director commented that 
the SEC and other local industries were shocked that the region 
could actually lose the Institute, But members of GIAE also 
questioned how the Partridge committee, in forming their recommen- 
dations, could ignore the need for technologically based courses at 
GIAE in a region where there existed industries as large and influen- 
tial as the SEC, APM and Esso-BHP. Was ail not well between the 
Institute and local industry, particularly with the SEC? Some of the 
specific comments of the Partridge Report are rather telling in 
this regard: 

A sampling of local public and private industry disclosed a definite 
although limited interest in the Institute for collaborative investigations 
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and as a reference base. The interest however was predominantly in the 
field «f applied science rather than engineering. 

It was established clearly to the Committee that requirements for techni- 
cal staff in the area were chiefly at the middle and lower levels and for 
these purposes local training was preferred. For higher levels of training 
this was not necessarily the case, (eh.5, pp.22-3) 

Clearly, the Partridge committee saw the future need with regard 
to engineering in the Latrobe Valley in relation to certificate level 
courses in the TAFE college, and based this observation on local 
opinion. In attempting to arrive at precise figures, the Report 
stated: 

In a particular new area of operation (the Loy Yang development) produc- 
tion and personnel executives of the State Electricity Commission 
indicated that over the next decade some 700-800 middle and technician 
level employees would be required but only about 40-50 profe .sional 
engineers. While not necessarily representative of public and private 
industry generally, this opinion pointed to the need for adequate develop* 
mem of certificate of technology courses and perhaps some reduced 
emphasis on professional courses. 

After the publication of the Report, the Acting Secretary of the SEC 
(based in Melbourne) wrote to Partridge in order to correct the above 
figures: 

These figures are not correct and we cannot identify any Commission 
source of t hem. Our planning schedule of staff posts for the operation and 
maintenance of the Loy Yang project shows by June 1987 we -equired 59 
additional professional engineers and 125 sub-professional (technical 
officers) , , . 

You will see that the numbers in your Report are considerably different 
from our actual requirements and we believe they should be corrected 6 

The Partridge sub-committee on engineering had interviewed two 
members of the SEC, and the Chairman of the sub-committee and 
other members had visited both GIAE and YTC. Buchanan, Deputy 
Chairman of the full Partridge committee, had visited the Latrobe 
Valley with the Williams committee. It was surprising that the Com- 
mittee could he so incorrect with its figures. In replying to the Acting 
Secretary's letter, Buchanan stated that 'the numbers quoted in the 
report were provided to the committee by local SEC staff members 
during the course of a visit to the Yailourn Technical College', 7 

One of the Valley s most influential and publicly active citizens, Mr 
George Bates, Area Manager (Administration) of the SEC, was, at 
the time of the Partridge inquiry, the Chairman of the Regional 
TAFE Board, and heavily involved with YTC. While personnel from 
the SEC and other local industries have always been represented 
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on the College Council, in interviews concerning the impact of the 
Partridge Report on GIAE. several key informants noted that the 
Report had heightened their awareness of the need to involve such 
people as Bates more actively in Institute affairs. Institute leaders 
saw the need to move the Institute closer to the interests and 
requirements of local industry, and in 1981 Bates became a member 
of GIAE's Council. While such activities may have helped to secure 
the position of the Latitat* In its environment, they have also had a 
significant influence on ii;e organization's goals and objectives. 

In an interview, Bates explained that as a major employer he had to 
be involved with education at both the CAE and TAFE levels. 8 He 
commented that, since ho had the responsibility of securing the man- 
power r or Latrobe Valley developments, he had more than a passing 
ir.t <?st in the Institute. He stated, however, that before the Report's 
> lease he believed that the Institute did not have the proper regard 
lor the support it really needed — that is, from industry, hut that the 
Partridge Report 'blew this attitude all to pieces'. 

After the publication of the Report, Bates argued strongly for the 
retention of engineering at GIAE. He said that, if engineering had not 
remained at the Institute, then there would probably have been no 
Institute, and that the future of the college and SEC developments in 
the Latrobe Valley were very closely linked. Bates also explained that 
in the past he had some reservations about the Institute. First, while 
he had tried to foster closer links between the SEC and the Institute 
in terms of engineering activities, his initiatives were not, according 
to Bates, well received by members of the School of Engineering. He 
tried to stress to the School of Engineering that they had to do much 
more public relations work in order to demonstrate the relevance of 
the degree structure to institutions like the SEC, However he said 
members of the School did not take his comments seriously. 

The second reason for dissatisfaction was over the failure of a 
transformer at Yallourn. Its failure, according to Bates, presented a 
very interesting engineering problem which would probably never 
occur again. He asked the GIAE engineering staff to have a look at it, 
but they showed no interest Their attitude*, said Bates, 'was one of 
we will call you, don't you call us\ 

Lastly, Bates was not satisfied with the academic orientation of the 
foundation Dean of Engineering, Dr Brent Groves. Bates saw Groves 
as * more of a controls man who wanted to pursue pure theoretical 
problems 4 . According to Bates, he was not interested in the practical 
needs of the SEC. As an example, Bates referred to the fact that the 
SEC provided time release and support for their employees to study 
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at the Institute. They did this lor people who saw a career structure 
for themselves within the SEC and could fit in with the SEC 
organization. On two occasions, according to Bates, Groves criticized 
the SEC for 'moulding people's careers to suit industrial needs', 
rather than the n ;eds of the individual. He referred to one case where 
Groves had encouraged a student to do higher degree work in 
Melbourne. 'One of our lads, after completing a course at the 
Institute', Bates stated, 'wanted to go on and do a Masters in 
Melbourne in electrical controls'. The SEC refused: 'we paid for his 
course and expected him to fit back into our organization. He 
resigned, but later asked to come back'. 

Since the release of the Partridge Report, Bates has participated 
both formally and informally in furthering the interest of the 
Institute. Informally, he has made many public statements which 
?mphasize the extent of the industrial development in the Latrobe 
Valley and the role which the Institute can play in providing the man- 
power and other support services for this development. Moreover, he 
has had a good deal of interaction with, and influence on, Institute 
leaders. Formally. Bates became the Chairman of the Institute's 
Course Advisory Committee in Engineering. 

Once VPSEC was established, an Engineering Education Working 
Party was formed under the Chairmanship of VPSEC's Deputy- 
Chairman, Dr J. Watson. 9 The GIAE Course Advisory Committee in 
Engineering had the job of ensuring that the course would be 
favourably reviewed by the Working Party. 

The Working Party visited GIAE on 30 April 1980. Members 
inspected facilities and met with the Director, the Chairman of the 
Course Advisory Committee, two members of Council with engineer- 
ing backgrounds, the Dean of Engineering and Applied Sciences, and 
the Head of the School of Engineering. During the course of the visit, 
Watson indicated that the members of the Institute could rest 
assured that engineering would continue at GIAE. He also ques- 
tioned the Director with regard to internal allocation of funds and 
other resources among the various schools. 10 The Director replied 
that the survival of Gippsiand Institute depended on the survival of 
the School of Engineering, and that whatever needed to be done to 
protect engineering would be done. At the meeting rf the Course 
Advisory Committee following the visit of the Working Party, Bates 
noted the significance of the Director's comments." 

The VPSEC Working Party which issued Part I of its report in 
October 1980, realized that since the Partridge Committee's Report 
the situation with regard to engineering had changed at both the state 
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and national level*. For this reason, it saw no need to re-examine 
the employment figures of professional engineers advanced by the 
Committee. The Working Party went on to mention the power 
and proposed coal-to-oil developments in the Latrobe Valley and 
that 'these developments appear to provide an assured base need for 
electrical engineers well into the futureHp.9). 

It was quite remarkable that a school which seemed to have a dim 
future in 1978 was in a secure position by 1980. Several events coin- 
cided to help save the School of Engineering at GIAE, not the least of 
which was the conscious effort by certain members of the Institute to 
involve the SEC and other local industries more actively in Institute 
affairs. This involvement generated a significant degree of support 
for the Institute, but it has also initiated a process which may 
culminate in the organization changing its basic image and goals. In 
the early 1970s it seemed the future of GIAE lay in the direction of 
developing non- technological subjects— in expansion, diversification 
and outreach. Less than 10 years later the future is being defined in 
terms of consolidation around the technologies— particularly 
engineering. Many members of ihe SEC believe that the primary role 
of GIAE is to train professional manpower for the Latrobe Valley 
developments For example, Bates, who completed a diploma of 
engineering at YTC in 1952, believed that the Institute would not 
exist if it was not for the teaching of engineering. Institute leaders 
have, to a degree, come to see the institution in the same light. 

While Institute leaders are currently emphasizing development in 
science a nd technology, this involves more than a question of balance 
among the various schools. The phenomenon can either be regarded 
as a fundamental switch in priorities for survival purposes, or as the 
resurrection of a past image. As was discussed in Chapter 4, the YTC 
was built upon a technological world view which has dominated the 
Latrobe Valley at least since the 1920s. In terms of the complete 
history of GIAE, it is the developments between 1970 and 1978 in 
the non-technological areas which present the incongruity. 

Th? various external sociological factors which impinge upon the 
change in priorities and aims require thorough investigation; for, 
looking only at the internal operation of the Institute, it would seem 
unlikely that organizational leaders would want to transfer resources 
to the technologies now. Running technology courses costs a good 
deal more per student than does teaching in the non-technological 
areas. In a climate of steady state funding, increased activity in the 
technologies places extra strain on the organization. At the moment, 
the School of Engineering and Applied Science are small-scale 
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operations. In 1 980, total EFT enrolments in both schools combined, 
accounted for only 16 pet cent of all GIAE enrolments. The first year 
full-time sti dent intake for engineering courses was 31 in 1977. The 
figures fell to 16 and 18 in 1978 and 1979 respectively. In 1980 the 
first year full-time intake was only 32 students. 12 Moreover, while 
some increase ean be expected, there is no evidence to suggest that 
there will be a dramatic increase in the number of students seeking 
entry to GIAE engineering or applied science courses in the near 
future. For one thing, the base population of Year 1 2 students in the 
Gippsland region with mathematics/science prerequisites for entry 
to technological subjects is limited. Applied science, in terms of its 
full-time student intake, is in a worse position than engineering. The 
federal education authorities have yet to approve funding for GIAE's 
four million dollar technology building to be built on the Churchill 
campus. Engineering has remained a two-campus operation, with 
laboratory classes taught 30 kilometres away from the main campus, 
in cramped surroundings and with equipment which requires upgra- 
ding and modernization. Thus, given the internal circumstances, the 
essential sociological question is: why have institutional leaders 
chosen to emphazise the technologies now? 

It has been shown already that the Institute needed to give more 
emphasis to the technologies in defending itself against the Partridge 
Report, and that the Council on Advanced Education has reiterated 
the philosophy that courses in the CAEs must be vocational and 
applied. In the first volume of the 1981 TEC Report (August 1981). 
the Council on Advanced Education stated its belief that there would 
be a declining demand in teacher education, and no growth in the 
humanities and social sciences in the colleges for the 1982-84 trien- 
nium. The Report also forecast 'modest growth' in the areas of 
business/commerce and science/technology subjects, and suggested 
the transfer of resources saved through declining teacher education 
enrolments to these areas. 

These factors provide only a partial explanation of why Institute 
leaders have chosen to advance the technologies over certain other 
areas at this time. The CAE sector has been based on a philosophy of 
vocational and applied courses from the very beginning, and, GIAE 
has always supported engineering and applied science courses as 
part of its commitment to a multipurpose educational program. 
The Council on Advanced Education has maintained the philosophy 
that country colleges require a mandate to offer a broader range of 
courses than that which applies to metropolitan institutions. While 
teacher education quotas were being cut in the metropolitan 
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institutions, (ilAK was given a quota increase in teacher education 
from 350 to 500 EFT tor the 1982-84 triennium. Thus GIAE is not in 
a position to recoup savings from a wind -down of activities in teacher 
education. Any redistribution of resources within the Institute is in 
the nature of a zero sums game* Some members believe that the 
switch in emphasis and the accompanying redistribution of resources 
has once again put the B A, degree under severe threat. 

Clearly, the guidelines laid down by the TEC and the state co- 
ordinating authority have a direct impact upon the Institute. 
However, the degree of emphasis which Institute leaders are giving 
now to the sciences and technologies results from more than TEC 
guidelines. The Institute does not merely respond to the suggestions 
of educational authorities. It actively participates, to a degree, in the 
formulation of those suggestions by supplying VPSEC with informa- 
tion on proposed student quotas and staffing levels in each area. The 
Institute is restrained by frameworks set elsewhere, but, as has been 
demonstrated, the Institute has been able to challenge successfully 
external decision** which grossly conflict with internal interests. 

While the guidelines laid down by the TEC and other co- 
ordinating authorities for CAE development clearly have an effect 
upon the Institute, the switch of emphasis to the sciences and 
technologies at GIAE needs to be understood in relation to 
additional, more immediate factors: how the notion of growth and 
development operates in the Latrobe Valley in conjunction with the 
activities of the SEC, and the power of symbol and myth in relation to 
how some people regard the mineral resources boom. 

Mineral Resources Development, Social Control, 
and the State Electricity Commission 

One of the predominant features of the Latrobe Valley, as Puffin 
(1975) indicates, is that people have always believed that significant 
economic growth and development is just around the corner. 
Moreover, this belief is linked with the activities of the SEC. People 
have observed that when the SEC mounts new projects, more people 
are attracted to the Valley and the local economy is stimulated— at 
least for some. Since the 1920s, people have expected the trans* 
formation of the Valley into the Ruhr of Australia, but the reality has 
never lived up to people's expectations, and one wonders when this 
transformation is going to occur. The expectation is that mineral and 
energy resource development will spill over into other sectors of the 
economy. By and large this has not happened within the Latrobe 
Valley, at least not on a continued and sustained basis. 
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When the SEC builds new power stations, local businesses 
involved with the construction industry benefit As a result of the Loy 
Yang project, the Valley has experienced an inflation of the wages 
paid to construction workers, which increases the dependence of 
both labour and business on SEC activities. Because of the high 
wages paid hy SEC contractors, it is difficult for businesses involved 
in other sectors of the economy to retain labour— particularly adult 
males. Even the SEC loses many of its own apprentices and skilled 
workers to local contractors during the construction phase of power 
stations (see SEC, 198 1), Some members of the community c ide 
the mining/energy sector -such as real estate speculators— >ap 
large rewards from development projects. However, all research done 
on the Latrobe Valley draws the conclusion that both the local 
economy and social structure are dominated by gover*. nent and 
semi- government activities. 

While the above factors help to sustain peoples' belief in growth 
and development, it is the case, as was discussed in Chapter 3, that 
the Latrobe Valley lacks a well-developed economic and social infra- 
structure. Development within the mining/energy sector has largely 
been confined to that sector, without producing the simultaneous 
growth and development in all sectors of the economy as people 
expected. 

None the less, the belief in spontaneous economic growth and 
development linked with mining/energy production activities 
remains a powerful force within the Valley. During 1980 people 
throughout Australia were anticipating massive economic develop- 
ment based on the resources boom, and believed that the only factor 
which would retard development was the lack of skilled manpower. 
The Liberal government in Victoria was staking its political future 
on resources development and attracting to the State such energy 
intensive transnational industries as the ALCOA aluminium smelting 
plant Some economists and other observers (for example, see 
Davidson, 1980; The National Times, 9 to 15 November 1980; 
Richardson, 1980; Swan, 1981) were asserting that: 

the minerals/energy resources boom was more myth than reality; 

the activities of multinational corporations were highly dependent upon a 

fluctuating world economy; 

the introduction of new technologies would exacerbate Australia's 
rising unemployment; 

tLe history of the Australian tconomy was one of boom and bust; and 
the SEC had agreed to provide ALCOA with electricity at a cost per unit 
less than the cost of production (thus ALCOA would be subsidized 
hy the taxpayer). 
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Such observation* however, did not dampen enthusiasm for the 
belief in resources development It was government policy to attract 
Industrie* Hke ALCOA— and politicians believed that such new 
developments would solve the State's and the nation's economic and 
employment problems. Development plans for the Latrobe Valley 
were based not only on predictions of energy demands in relation to 
existing activities, but also on the belief that many more energy inten- 
sive industries would be established in the State. In February 1980 
the Victorian Government announced the establishment of a Minis- 
terial Council to plan and oversee development in the Latrobe Valley, 
and released the following statement: 

The Latrobe Valley differs from the rest of the State because of the 
unique nature and magnitude of its resources and by the extremely 
large scale of the developments currently in progress and planned for the 
future . . . 

While the projects at present under construction are lar/e by Australian, 
and indeed by world standards, they may well be dwarfed by projects 
likely to be undertaken during the next two or three decade? . . . 
The probability of an entirely new energy industry— oil from coal— being 
established in the region is high and if it proceeds this project alone could 
more than quadruple the current rate of brown coal extraction, 1 * 

In July 1980 the SEC Task Forte released its report detailing elec- 
tricity generation requirements for the next 50 years. The Report 
foreshadowed the building of a new power station in the near future 
at Driffield— equal or larger than the Loy Yang project, and 
discussed 2 1 possible sites for power stations and open-cuts to be 
developed as required. The report of the Task Force and subsequent 
statements by SEC representatives, consultative bodies, politicians, 
etc, predicted huge, almost unimaginable developments, massive 
population increases, and demands for additional labour which 
ranged from 24 000 to 45 000 worker-. In monetary terms, current 
and imminent developments were worth eight billion dollars. If a full- 
scale coal-to-oil conversion project was to be implemented, then it 
was generally regarded that this figure would at least be doubled. 

The report's release threw local institutions and citizens alike into 
a panic. Bodies such as the Town and Country Planning Board, the 
police, local welfare agencies, etc. held joint meetings to discuss how 
they were to cater for the proposed huge population increase and the 
resulting social problems and need for social services* Development 
was the topic of conversation throughout the Valley. People 
envisaged, some with enthusiasm others with regret, the creation of 
brown holes all around them- Some people looked forward with 
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anticipation to the rapid growth of towns like Churchill from 5000 
people to 25 000 or :tt> 000, even to 100 000 people. Others lamented 
the demise of small hamlets and the rural landscape. Some of the 
more sombre members of the community asked how the SEC was 
going to pay for 21 power stations when it seemed it was having 
difficulty in even raising enough capital to complete the building of 
Loy Yang. At the time of the report's release, few seemed to doubt 
that it was all going to happen, and happen with a speed they never 
dreamt possible. 

Clearly, the SEC is the most powerful organization within the 
Valley. There are other significant local industries— such as the 
APM— which are capable of wielding economic, political and social 
power. If it was not for SEC developments, the structure, nature and 
character of the Latrobe Valley would be entirely different from what 
it is today. There is no other single organization which can lay claim 
to this degree of influence. 

However, the power of the SEC within the Valley is not merely a 
function of its size. Much of its influence emanates from the fact that 
it holds to an ideology of growth and development, which too is 
accepted by a significant proportion of the local population. Because 
f f the paramount economic and social position of the organization in 
the Valley over many decades, an attitu4e has developed within both 
the organization and the local comm ^ y that what is good for the 
SEC is good for the Latrobe Valley. The people of the Latrobe 
Valley, lacking a well-developed social and economic infrastructure 
look at the facilities and services of the metropolitan and better- 
developed regional centres with envy. But the feeling of local 
deprivation does not dampen people's belief in growth and 
development. 

With the State and nation as a whole emphasizing the significance 
of the mineral/energy resources boom and the prospects of a coming 
energy crisis, the power of the SEC to influence other local 
institutions has been greatly increased. The SEC*s approach to 
development is largely a technical one and, though its members main- 
tain an interest in local educational facilities* they are primarily con- 
cerned with the production of skilled and professional technical 
manpower. During the period of field research, representatives of the 
SEC addressed several public forums, and stressed to parents that, if 
their children were going to be abk to take advantage of the develop- 
ment boom in the Latrobe Valley, they had to study mathematics and 
science while at school, and pursue a career in the technologies. At 
such meetings, members of the audience asked other questions. For 
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example, one person put the case that proposed and current develop- 
ments, beyond the construction stage, were largely capital intensive 
and based on imported technologies. He asked whether, given these 
factors, representatives of the SEC and others who supported 
mineral/energy resources development were not being overly 
optimistic in promising satisfying employment opportunities for 
all who pursued a career in engineering and related technological 
professions. Those who represented the position of resources 
development often found such questions puzzling. They seemed to 
think that it was self-evident that any proposed technological indus- 
try in the billion-dollar class would automatically produce numerous 
employment opportunities. In such debates, however, precise details 
with regard to future manpower requirements were never provided. 

The SEC has a great deal of influence— both manifest and latent— 
on the behaviour of people and institutions within the Latrobe Valley. 
While some members of the local community believe that the SEC's 
power to control events in the Valley is absolute, this is clearly not tie 
case. In terms of community power, the local SEC should be seen 
more as an instrument of social control and influence which is used by 
decision makers based elsewhere, than seen as an organization with 
sole authority. The Commission's Head Office in Melbourne plans 
the rate of development of power stations. Moreover, Commission 
planners themselves respond to political and economic decisions 
made elsewhere, and must themselves comply with the overall 
rhetoric and political policies of growth and development. 

In some respects, Puffin (1975) is correct when he claims that the 
Latrobe Valley is the colony of the metropolis. Activities within the 
Valley are dependent upon decisions made elsewhere. However, it is 
questionable whether people in the Latrobe Valley have any less con- 
trol over their immediate environment than residents of any other 
part of Australia. The literature on urban planning, for example, 
paints a rather pessimistic picture of the degree of power that urban 
residents, particularly lower income ones, have over what happens to 
their neighbourhoods and communities. The Latrobe Valley is pro- 
bably unusual in terms of the magnitude of the development which 
occurs as a result of decisions over which local residents have little 
control or influence. 

Because of the structural nature of the Latrobe Valley, there are no 
significant institutions to act as a counter-balance vis-a-vis the 
energy/natural resources oriented industries. The local government 
municipalities are more likely to fight among themselves than to unite 
to provide social plai ning and a coherent and strong response to the 
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less beneficial (both social and environmental) aspects of industrial 
development. Although other local institutions, like the Town and 
Country Planning Board, do participate in local social planning, they 
are themselves regional offices of state instrumentalities, and are 
limited in their capability to provide an objective critique of local 
developments. The people of the Latrobe Valley are dependent upon 
bureaucratic structures which are largely controlled by people exter- 
nal to the region, and many local residents feel that the bureaucratic 
structures are themselves more orientated to the significance of 
mineral resources than to decentralization and regional self- 
determination. Residents resent the fact that the principal decisions 
affecting the Valley are made in Melbourne and Canberra, and feel 
that reality runs counter to government s stated policy on decen- 
tralization. For example, in early 1980, the Premier announced that 
development in Central Gippsland would be overseen and co- 
ordinated by a three-man Latrobe Valley Ministerial Council 
(comprising the Premier, Planning Minister, and Minerals and 
Energy Minister), assisted by the Latrobe Valley Consultative Com- 
mittee (comprising twelve government departmental representatives 
and eight non-voting municipal delegates). Many residents thought 
that this was a move to centralize control over their lives even further, 
and an editorial in the Latrobe Valley Express (15 April 1980) 
summarized many of the local sentiments: 

Obviously the sudden emphasis on coal as an energy source has overrid- 
den the niceties of democratic and public participation . . . the new Con- 
sultative Committee dominated by very senior public servants shows 
clearly that the committee is to act not for the Latrobe Valley but for those 
arms of the state government with vital interests in the Valley. 

By default, the SEC has always had a distinct advantage over all 
other groups and organizations in the Latrobe Valley. It is the only 
large institution with a central organizational structure which spans 
all municipalities. The SEC is given state and national significance, 
and has direct access to State Cabinet through the Minister. It has 
both real and symbolic power merely through the vast sums of money 
it spends. GIAE is the only institution with the autonomy to act as an 
independent and critical forum. Members of GIAE have been active 
in the past in conducting social surveys in the region, and it is doubt- 
ful whether other local institutions would have either the expertise or 
freedom to produce Puffin's sensitive critical analysis, 'Life in 
the Latrobe Valley . Following the announcements of the SEC Task 
Force, several public meetings were held to discuss the impact of the 
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development plans on the Valley. At these meetings, many of the 
more articulate and vocal critics of the SEC plans were GIAE staff 
members from the non-technological areas. Many of the same people 
became active in the various local committees which were formed to 
investigate the social and environmental consequences of future 
industrial developments. Some of the proponents of SEC develop- 
ments believed that such activities of GIAE staff members were 
inappropriate, particularly concerning their critical comments made 
at public meetings. There are those who express an enthusiasm for 
the mineral/energy resources boom and a belief in its beneficial 
effects which borders upon religious zeal, and critics are regarded 
as heretics. 

The ideology of material and technological growth and develop- 
ment has been an aspect of Central GippslamTs social and cultural 
fabric for a number of decades. The ideology is strengthened in times 
of proposed industrial expansion, and somewhat weakened during 
periods of reduced industrial activity. Given all the activities 
associated with a supposed mineral resources boom in Australia 
generally and in the Latrobe Valley in particular, it is not surprising 
that some Institute members believe they have been chosen to 
produce the technological manpower for these developments. The 
emphasis which GIAE is currently giving the technologies is based on 
the belief, by some members, in the extent and benefits of the coming 
boom. On the other hand, it is no coincidence that the Institute 
is attempting t * strengthen and expand engineering and applied 
sciences and reduce its dependence on the social sciences and liberal 
arts at a time when the major powers-that-be within the Latrobe 
Valley would prefer not to have any articulate and well-organized 
grass roots opposition to industrial development 

Since by necessity any transfer of resources within tht Institute 
is in the nature of a zero sums game, any major redistribution of 
resources will be accompanied by severe internal conflict. Part of the 
conflict will be based on vested group interest, but it is likely that a 
significant proportion of it will be based on differences in perspective 
and world view. It is this aspect of conflict which is the most difficult 
to resolve. 

The Melanesian Cargo Cult and the Institute's 
Aims and Objectives 

The process of planning within complex organizations involves much 
more than merely writing down major goals and aims, and then 
designing strategies for achieving them. The plan will, to some extent, 
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he based on objective information: available technologies, market 
needs and requirement*, environment constraints (political, economic, 
and social), and so on, It will also reflect the biases and world views of 
the planners. In this sense, no plan or scheme for development can 
be entirely objective or evaluated only in relation to empirical infor- 
mation. Knowledge is itself relevant to the techniques and concepts 
of particular times and places, and is structured by the interests 
and world views of those in positions of control (Bernstein, 1973; 
Bourdieu, 197;?; Hopper, 1971; Vaughan and Archer, 1971; Williams, 
1961; Young, 1971). In understanding the plans which members of 
GI AK are making for the future of the Institute, it is necessary to look 
not • Iv at how members are attempting to translate objective 
enter *n institutional aims and objectives, but also at the ideolo- 
gical and symbolic factors which underlie the process. 

Towards the end of 1980 and throughout 1981, members of the 
Institute started to examine the future direction of the Institute and 
to re-write its aims and objectives. This process was concentrated in 
the Director s Executive Committee. In December 1980 the Director 
and Executive members spent three days in isolation at a retreat 
hotel in Warburton to discuss the future of the Institute. This 
exercise was repeated in early 1981 and, throughout most of the year, 
every other Council meeting was devoted to a discussion of future 
directions. For example, in the minutes of the April 1981 meeting of 
Council, it was recorded: 

The Executive Committee has prepared draft documents to allow 
Council, with the help of the Management Committee, to identify impor- 
tant issues . . . 

The Director finished his opening remarks by stating that Council 
now has a unique opportunity to take advantage of development when 
advanced education authorities are giving support to expansion in the 
technologies. During the ensuring discussion the following points were 



• The development of professional services to the community is vital 

for the Institute's future , , . 

• There is no room for argument about the requirement of vocational 
aspects of Institute courses . . . 

• The science and technology base is the reason for the existence of 
the Institute, 

• The aims and objectives must he clear and unambiguous . . . 

• The aim of preparing a graduate to be able to commence work 
immediately after graduation implies tailoring courses where 
graduates get jobs and cutting down courses where graduates can't , 
he employed . . . 



made; 
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• The need to consider the role of the college on the spectrum from 
general education to vocational training. 14 

Stating aims and objectives is not what changes or re-orientates an 
organization. While they serve as rationales for action, their 
generality allows for the justification of numerous and sometimes 
contradictory activities. Change is implemented through hard- 
headed practical decisions to strengthen or weaken particular 
functional areas through the allocation of financial and other resources. 
In this respect, Institute leaders, to a degree, are living up to their 
philosophy that the future of the organization lies primarily with the 
technologies and, to a lesser extent, with rather narrowly defined 
vocational training in the non-technological social science area. 
Student quotas are being cut in the social sciences area and expanded 
in engineering and applied science. It can be expected that, to some 
extent, the transfer of financial and staff resources will follow the 
transfer of student quotas. 

In the past, the technologies, in relation to other areas within the 
Institute, have been weak, and the Partridge Report placed engineer- 
ing under severe threat. Given the favourable political climate, now 
may well be the time to build up engineering and applied science in 
order to safeguard their future* However, the current discussion 
of GIAE's aims and objectives involves more than the equitable 
distribution of resources among the teaching areas, and the correc- 
tion of any imbalance which may have occurred in the past The 
degree to whicn the technologies are being given priority may well be 
to the exclusion of certain other activities. 

In terms of Gouldner*s theory, an organization turns to loyal local 
staff in times of threat. The technologies are not being emphasized 
merely because of their intrinsic merit, but also because organizational 
leaders believe that the process will help protect and advance the 
organization. Some people seem to believe that once the authorities— 
particularly government at state and federal level— recognize GIAE's 
supposedly essential role in producing manpower for Latrobe Valley 
developments, the Institute will be treated far more favourably in 
terms of financial allocations. This attitude contains a sense of out- 
rage over government's obvious failure to provide adequate funds for 
the teaching of engineering at GIAE, Members' attitudes towards the 
technologies are also affected by various myths and symbols which 
they attach to growth and development and the mineral resources 
boom. Any substantial expansion of the technologies at GIAE cannot 
be easily vindicated in relation to either the current demands by 
students for these courses or by dramatic short-falls in the supply of 
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professional engineers and applied scientists to local industry. There 
is* in the Latrohe Valley* a shortage of some categories uf skilled 
labour, and there certainly is a local need for professional engineers 
and applied scientists. Presently, it seems GIAE engineering 
students have adequate prospects for employment, but it is question- 
able if the Institute should (or could, in relation to student numbers) 
significantly expand the output of engineering graduates. The extent 
of future needs is largely unknown, and will he dependent upon both 
economic factors and the nature of imported technologies. The more 
exaggerated statements on future manpower requirements are often 
based on speculations about the needs of industries, such as full- 
scale coal-to-oil conversion projects, which do not yet exist. 15 

The role of myth and symbol in people's perception of the 
significance of mineral resources is not confined to GIAE. Blainey 
U968L for example, discusses the fact that various aspects of the 
Melanesian cargo cult are associated with the history of Australia s 
mineral policies. 

The cargo cult is a singularly Melanesian phenomenon, based on 
the notion that material wealth can be obtained exclusively through 
ritual. Lawrence M9fi4, p.l) defines the cargo cult as the 'natives' 
belief that European goods (cargo) ... are not man-made but have to 
be obtained from a non-human or divine source'. 

Cargo movements are a combination of religious beliefs and political 
drives. The myth of cargo is not only an explanation of how to obtain 
material wealth, but is also an expression of its followers' dissatis- 
faction with their status . . . which is to be improved imminently or 
eventually by the acquisition of new wealth' (Lawrence, 1964, p.l). 
Cargo has such power as to alter existing social institutional 
relationships, The Melanesian villagers "blocked from realistic 
economic modernization . . . devised rituals and organ iEational forms 
for attaining everything that was beyond their grasp within the struc- 
ture of New Guinea's plural society' (Ryan et al, 1972, p. 1049). 
Similar to other millenarian movements, the cult is most likely to 
emerge when there is 'dissatisfaction with existing social relations 
and of yearnings for a happier life* (Worsley, 1970, p,25l). 

Because of the unique nature of Melanesian belief systems, the 
cargo cult is distinctive to indigenous cultures. Except in the most 
general of terms, the idea of cargo myths cannot be usefully divorced 
from the sociological and epistemological conditions under which 
they occur. But it is often worthwhile to question our assumptions of 
the contemporary world by comparing them with the yearnings and 
beliefs of an alien culture. It is not totally far-fetched to associate 
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cargo myth* with the western assumption that continual and spon- 
taneous economic growth and development will be sparked off by a 
mineral resources boom, and that this will return society to the 
material well-being of a bygone age. 

According to Blainey (1968) Australian politicians have tended to 
treat mineral resources as cargo sent from the heavens, and in order 
to invoke another cargo they re-enact the ritual they remember as 
coinciding with the arrival of the last one. The thrust of his analysis is 
that minerals are not just natural resources— cargo sent from the 
heavens— but only take on economic and social significance when 
acted on by man. Minerals cannot by themselves be treated as 
cargo— brown coal or oil in the ground is not money in the bank- It 
requires human intervention for a mineral resource to have economic 
consequences. The Concise Oxford Dictionary defines 'resource* as 
'means of supplying a want*. 

There are touches of the cargo myth in how some GIAE members 
regard the seams of brown coal in the Latrobe Valley and the oil 
deposits of Bass Strait. They believe that the mere existence of the 
minerals themselves will produce massive wealth, and that, by stating 
in public or in the n.edia the extent of the resc arce (usually translated 
into billions of dollars), some of the cargo will be, or should he, 
automatically directed towards the Institute. They observe that state 
politicians, when speaking of GIAE, link the activities of the Institute 
with the mineral resources of the Latrobe Valley and that their 
statements on the existence of brown coal and oil helped save the 
School of Engineering (though the general political outcry and the 
fact that the Prime Minister and another powerful federal Minister 
have their electorates in rural Victoria probably had much more to do 
with the rejection of Partridge's recommendations than did the 
mineral extraction activities of the Latrobe Valley). Members also 
observe that political statements linking GIAE with mineral extrac- 
tion industries have not broug 1 * the Institute any additional money 
outside of the TEC grant. They put this down to the fact that Morwell 
is a safe Labor seat; it does not lead them to question their belief that 
there is, or should be, (once development is truly underway) a 
mysterious connection between wealth from minerals and wealth 
for GIAE. 

In fact, a real cut in funds in the present can even strengthen 
members* belief in the cargo of the future. In May 1981 the Institute 
was claiming that the knife of the so-called Razor Gang had missed 
GIAE. In a press release issued by the Community Services Officer 
and quoting the President of Council, it was stated; 
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The Razor Hang decisions on education have further strengthened the 
role of the Gippsland Institute . . . 

GIAE Council President . . . said that the Institute had argued for some 
time that if regional colleges of advanced education were to he further 
developed and consolidated . . . then some rationalization of universities 
and colleges , . ( in the Melbourne me crop Sitan area had to take 
plate . . . 

Obviously the national importance of the Gippnland Region as a major 
growth centre is becoming increasingly recognised in Canberra and 
Melbourne. 1 *' 

By September, however, members of the Institute were complaining 
about a cut in funding, hut still maintained faith in future wealth: 

The cutback by the Tertiary Education Commission in Canberra of 
5..V V in Gippsland Institute funding for next year was taken behind closed 
doors in Canberra. This will mean a $400 000 reduction in funds in 
1982 ... 

Tho.se who made this decision in Canberra obviously have no concept of 
the importance of the Gippsland region to Victoria and Australia. 
This Region produces enormous wealth but there is very little evidence 
that Canherra is prepared to build up the community resources of the 
region ... 1 * 

In October 1981, the Director, in a letter to The Age, stated: 

With more than $8 billion of energy projects under way or foreshadowed 
in this region, there is a growing demand for skilled workers at 
professional trade and middle levels . . . 

The (TEC| cuts conflict with the resource development policy of the 
State and Federal Governments for the Gippsland region. They limit 
the ability of the Gippsland Institute to respond to the urgent needs of 
industry . . , 

The Federal Government receives by way of world parity tax $ 10 million a 
day on Gippsland oil production. This amounts to a staggering $3.6 billion 
a year. 

Gippsland produces enormous wealth for the rest of Victoria and 
Australia but it gets very little in return. 

Since the 1920s, people have been making grand predictions 
about the extent and pace of the economic growth and development 
that is to occur within the Latrobe Valley as a result of coal extraction 
and energy production. Over the same period of time, as was 
documented in Chapter 4, arguments for the expansion of technical 
education have been linked to such predictions. However, power 
generation requirements have always been limited to the provision of 
power for Victoria's needs 18 and, even if the boom does occur to the 
extent which some people expect, the delivery of goods to the College 
does not follow. Comparative to the Gippsland population, it is 
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dnubttui tli<ii |M'<;plr living elsewhere in Australia are dispropor- 
tionately advantaged hv the wealth created through Latrohe Valley 
activities the nation has not misappropriated the cargo originally 
intended for ( tippslanders or their institutions. 1 ■* 

SKC developments will proceed in the Latrohe Valley* but pro- 
bably at a pare that resembles ihr intermittent rate of development 




Plate 5 Coal Dredge at Work in the Open Cut Mine 
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which occurred in the past, rather than one which conforms ta the 
accelerated rate of growth which some expect for the future. There 
will always he a need for skilled and professional labour in the 
Latrohe Valley, but more work needs to be done on how the introduc- 
tion of new technologies will affect the structure of the professional 
workforce after the power station construction phase. 

While electricity output has increased, the number of people 
employed to operate power stations has remained fairly stable for the 
last 15 years. The SEC operations workforce doubled between 1947 
and 1966: from 4000 workers in 1947 to 8000 workers in 1966. 
However, between 1966 and 1980, the operations workforce declined 
to 7300 and 7100 workers in 1971 and 1976 respectively, and then 
rose to over 8000 workers in 1980 (SEC, 1981 t ch. 12,p.7). Up to the 
year 2000 the SEC expects a linear increase in its operations 
workforce, with the figure being over 15 000 workers. Given past 
experience and technological innovations, such a linear progression 
of employment opportunities may be overly optimistic. 

Even a brief tour of the Valley's major organizations leaves one 
impressed with the degree of automation and the role of the com- 
puter in modern industry. A representative of the APM noted that, 
since the early 1950s, the size of the organisation in terms of output 
and capital equipment has quadrupled, while the size of the 
workforce has remained much the same. The APM mill, located near 
Traralgon, is impressive by the amount of sophisticated equipment 
present and the small number of workers required to operate it From 
the time the timber arrives at the mill until it comes out the other end 
as large rolls of paper, it remains virtually untouched by human 
hands. In 1980, the APM employed 960 wage workers and 180 staff 
members. Out of its professional workforce, 30 were engineers, 15 
were chemical engineers, and 10 were chemists/ 20 

Whatever the rate of development in the power generation and 
other Latrobe Valley industries over the next two decades, it is likely 
that the Valley will continue to lack a well-developed social and 
economic infrastructure, and suffer a highly imbalanced labour 
market. Certain categories of skilled labour will remain in high 
demand, while other categories, such as unskilled juvenile males and 
females of all ages, will be oversuppiied. The number of males regis- 
tered as unemployed in the Morwell district between 1976 and 1980 
fell from 1122 to 773 people, while the number of females 
unemployed for the same period rose from 554 to 830 people. 

The number of unemployed males has declined in recent years, 
probably because of construction activities at the Loy Yang project 
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The number of unemployed females, however, has increased 
dramatically in recent years. The situation for females is probably 
worse than the figures show, since many fail to register as 
unemployed. 

As a further illustration of the imbalance in the labour force, in 
.January 1980, 570 vacancies were registered at the Morwell CES 
office and in March the figure was 520. Most of the vacancies were for 
skilled tradesmen and, despite the high number of vacancies, the 
March 1980 unemployment figures were up by 64 people on the 
figures for the same period in 1979 (LVE, 24 April 1080), At the end 
of March 1980 there were 1499 people registered as unemployed: 
559 junior females, 288 junior males, 315 adult males, and 337 adult 
females. As might be expected, the largest unemployment problem 
rests with females seeking clerical and administrative positions and 
with males seeking unskilled labouring jobs. 

The majority of employment opportunities which exist in the 
Latrobe Valley are industrial in nature, though clearly, even within 
this sector, there are not jobs for everyone. If the training of skilled 
and technological labour for industry becomes the Institute's primary 
raison dvtn\ then it was probably a historical mistake to have 
disturbed the structure of the tertiary division of YTC. YTC 
participates in the SEC's extensive apprenticeship scheme, which 
presently recruits approximately 300 youths annually, and trains 
a variety of technicians at the para-professional level. If what the 
people of Gippsland want and need is technical education for 
employment in the power industry and related activities, then public 
money would have been better spent from the beginning in upgrading 
the facilities of the technical college. The technical college provides 
the great majority of locally trained skilled labour, and requirements 
for professional engineers could easily be accommodated by one of 
Victoria's other eight schools of engineering. Even in 1981 , the Razor 
Gang assessed that Victoria had too many schools of engineering. 
There is no evidence to suggest that training engineers in close 
proximity to industrial activities produces better engineers. In fact, 
most of the knowledge which is associated with engineering is imported, 
along with the technology and many of the engineers themselves. 
Further more, it is unreasonable to expect the Australian taxpayer to 
support two large and expensive educational institutions in the 
Latrobe Valley dealing primarily with the technologies. 

On the other hand, if the justification for rural CAEs is to provide 
people with educational opportunities that would not otherwise be 
available in the region, then the nature of the situation is drastically 
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altered. This philosophy gives GIAE a brief to be a truly multi-level, 
multi-purpose institution, which does, of course, include both 
technological and non-technological areas. However, even in these 
terms, the balance of internal educational activities needs to be 
related to the nature of the social setting. 

If one of the main purposes of a regional college is to offer 
educational variety and make available knowledge and cultural 
activities which would not otherwise be accessible to the local 
population, then, during a period of scarce resources, it is possibly 
the non-technological activities which require the most protection. In 
relation to access and opportunity, it needs to be recognized that any 
change in direction which significantly diverts resources from the 
non-technological areas will disproportionally affect certain seg- 
ments of the local population. For example, few females participate 
in the technologies generally, and even fewer seek careers as 
engineers. In 1980, although the Institute had 751 female students 
and 70ft male students (in terms of EFT enrolments), only one female 
student was enrolled in the Bachelor of Engineering course and eight 
in the Bachelor of Applied Science. GIAE commenced operation in 
1970 with a male-dominated student population, but very rapidly 
extended educational opportunities to females. The increase in the 
participation rate of women within the Institute is one of GIAE's 
significant accomplishments, and it would be unfortunate if the unin- 
tended consequence of a change in direction was a reversion to a 
male-dominated student body. 

The Latrobe Valley is dominated by a technocratic world view— 
what some informants refer to as an 'engineering mentality or 
approach' to ail problems. GIAE, in terms of its staff, courses, and 
students, extends to the local social milieu a cultural and intellectual 
diversity which would not otherwise exist 

This process takes place on a variety of levels. For example, staff 
sponsor art shows at the Institute, and participate in exhibitions at 
art centres throughout the region. Each year, the School of Visual 
Arts invites a well-known practising artist to be srtist-in-residence for 
a short period of time. This person not only interacts with staff and 
students, but also extends his knowledge and expertise to interested 
people in the local community. Other staff give guest lectures at 
community-sponsored adult education classes, and deliver talks at 
Rotary clubs and other societies. Many of the staff belong to these 
societies, which allows for an interaction and an exchange of views 
between GIAE members and an influential segment ot the local 
population. A few staff have become members of local government 
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and, as previously mentioned* a number of staff participate in com- 
munity discussions on important local issues. In this regard, social 
science staff often have a vital role to play. In the Latrobe Valley, 
"community* tends to be defined in economic rather than social 
terms. It is important that there exists locally a group of people who 
can appreciate and evaluate the social consequences of industrial 
expansion. 

On an informal and less structured basis, staff interact with local 
residents at hotels, parties, restaurants, and at other social venues. 
Besides the main urban centres, the Latrobe Valley consists of many 
small hamlets. A significant proportion of the staff live in or near 
these hamlets, which bring them into contact with the rural popula- 
tion. They bring to the rural communities a diversity of opinion 
and outlook. 

Not all GIAE staff have been well suited for life in rural com- 
munities. Some have viewed the region as culturally barren, and rural 
community life as narrow-minded and insular. When people refer to 
the Latrobe Valley as being culturally barren, they are usually refer- 
ring to the absence of high culture and high society: orchestral con- 
certs and music recitals, theatre, ballet, opera, well-endowed art 
museums, literary activities (such as poetry recitals), and so on. 
Possibly, because of various historical factors — such as the absence 
of an established and wealthy squattocracy and the concentration of 
heavy industry— Central Gippsland, relative to some other regions, 
has been lacking in high culture. But the region does have an impor- 
tant history- and culture, though it is probably more rural working- 
class in nature than oriented to metropolitan middle-class values and 
life-styles. It is a setting in which football and other sporting events 
become a primary cultural outlet. 

Some staff serve as a bridge between the academic culture of 
GIAE and the values and life-styles of the local community. They 
participate in local sporting events and, through farming and related 
activities, form a working relationship with a significant section of the 
local population— particularly with those who do not belong to the 
local elite. While some people see such staff members as living a dual 
life— that of academic, on the one hand, and that of sportsman and 
hobby farmer on the other— their activities are highly interrelated, 
rather than being mutually exclusive. Their interaction with the local 
population on these levels allows for an active and healthy 
interchange of views and opinions in an atmosphere of mutual trust 
and acceptance. It allows average local citizens to sha k in academic 
explanations about life around them, and have access to a broader 
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rang? of ideas than otherwise would be the case. For example, ~iaff 
living on farms often ask their more experienced neighbours for 
advice and assistance, and the conduct of a particular chore— such as 
shearing sheep— will be intermixed with lengthy conversations about 
the economy, the current political situation, the reasons behind 
development in the Latrobe Valley and its consequences, and so on. 
Some residents feel bewildered and overwhelmed by developments 
in the Valley, and they turn to certain members of GIAE staff whom 
♦hey know and trust for a better understanding of the social forces 
which are changing their lives. 

Many of the students from Gippsland attend GIAE because of 
the ir attachment to their local communities and their desire not to 
leave the region. While their experience at GIAE may modify their 
involvement with local communities, it is often to their own and their 
; immunity « benefit. Though it is a difficult phenomenon to measure 
precisely, it seems that the type and style of education offered by the 
Institute is. in various ways, flowing out into the community through 
graduates and ex-students. In interviews and discussions, several 
past students and graduates were keen to note that, while their 
experience at GIAE had made them more critically aware of the 
environment in which they lived, it had also broadened their social 
horizons and given them t he confidence to look at their lives and their 
place in the community *n a more positive and progressive way. This 
is a function of the skills and training they received at GIAE, and a 
product of the general/liberal educational values which some staff 
have attempted to make part of the Institute's academic culture. 
Many of those who have experienced GIAE have learnt not only to 
think more creatively for themselves, but to become more creative in 
their involvement with the local community. For example, it is pro- 
bably no coincidence that the current state Labor representative for 
Morwell was GIAF/s first female Union President Other graduates 
have enriched community life by coupling their intrinsic interests 
with business pursuits, such as a glass-blowing concern established 
by two visual arts graduates which attracts custom locally and from 
Melbourne. One of the area's leading amaieur agists, who is also an 
engineer with the SEC, completed the Institute's visual arts course. 
Mrny other GIAE graduates, in various ways, have diversified and 
enriched life in the region. 

If the Institute had failed to develop the non-technological areas, 
the region would be even more restricted in its social and cultural 
opportunities than it is today. In this sense, it is probably more 
important, for example, to teach visual arts within the Latrobe Valley 
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than train engineers. There will always be engineers present within 
the local society, but the local population has few opportunities 
to associate with professional artists, or to learn from them an 
appreciation of the visual, cultural and aesthetic aspects of their 
environment. The mere presence of the Institute's academic staff- 
educationalists, humanists, artists, psychologists, economists, etc.— 
has introduced an entirely new element into Gippsland society and, 
in the process, has enriched the social and cultural life of the region. 
While this is an extra-formal function of the institution, it is an 
important one. 

When considering the balanced development of the Institute, the 
School of Engineering deserves some special consideration. In the 
past, for various reasons, the rest of the Institute developed while the 
School of Engineering lagged behind. There is a need for corrective 
measures which will allow the School to become more effective. 
However, it is difficult to argue that training engineers in particular, 
or technologists in general* is the essential and primary function of 
any regional college with limited resources. 

Institutional Autonomy and Sectoral Rivalry 

Some members of the Institute feel that, while it was necessary in the 
past to publicize engineering and the technologies in response to the 
Partridge Report, Institute leaders now believe their own propa- 
ganda. These members also believe that, while the Institute worked 
as a whole to save engineering, now that the social sciences are out 
of favour and possibly under some threat, the engineering staff are 
finding it convenient to have short memories. The majority of those 
who belong to the School of Engineering have a far different view 
of the organization from other members. They are more prone to 
support the position of management than other members, and give 
their primary loyalty to the institution itself, Lngineers differ 
significantly in behaviour, attitudes, and lile-style from their 
cosmopolitan counterparts in the non-technological areas. For exam- 
pie, the present Head of Engineering asked his staff to look and dress 
like lecturers— neat in appearance and wearing coats and ties. 
According to the Head, this was because students used potentially 
lethal equipment in the laboratory and, in case of an emergency, 
they needed to be able to identify immediately a person in 
authority. 21 

In an attitudinai sense, engineering and applied science are seen as 
the safe and established areas on which to base the future of the 
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organization, while development in the social sciences and related 
areas is regarded as the more risky, dangerous and unknown alterna- 
tive. This attitude is reinforced by the fact that the role of Deakin 
University in external studies had yet to be clarified. The VPSEC 
Working Party on Engineering has secured the position of Engineer- 
ing at GIAE, at least for the time being. Moreover, there is no com- 
petition between Deakin University and GIAE with regard to 
business study type of courses at the undergraduate level. The 
greatest areas of overlap between the two institutions are in liberal 
studies in the B.A. degree and in education. This is one of the reasons 
why Institute leaders are currently discussing vocational packages in 
the non-technoiop xal areas. Associating such disciplines as sociology 
with business studies and making English an integral part of visual 
arts and education limit the institution's vulnerability to a straightout 
takeover bid by Deakin University in these areas— thus helping to 
preserve the autonomy of the institution. 22 

There is a strong feeling among some members of the Institute that 
a technological image will firmly secure the position of the organiza- 
tion in its environment for the foreseeable future. While such a belief 
may or may not be true, it helps to obscure the basic purpose of 
organizing educational activities in an institutional framework. To 
preserve autonomy, educational activities are re-aligned so as to 
neutralize any external threat to the institution. Though external 
threats cannot be ignored, the process should be the reverse, at least 
ideally. The institutional framework should be re-aligned and adjusted 
so as to further the goals and purposes of the educational 
activities. 

For a number of yeers. the Institute and Deakin have had dis- 
cussions about closer association and co-operation, but Institute 
leaders have been wary of Deakin s underlying motives. The survival 
of both organizations depends on a viable external studies program, 
and so far both institutions have been fairly equal in terms of the size 
and quality of their external operations. As Deakin gains more 
experience in the area, and because of its greater financial resources, 
the balance may shift in its favour. 

Recently, educational policy makers have been concerned that 
some institutions are developing external studies for the sole purpose 
of keeping up their level of student enrolments. In part, GIAE has 
increased its external activities in the eastern suburbs of Melbourne 
in order to keep up the enrolment figures. Overall, external studies is 
an integral well-developed and executed part of GIAE's teaching 
program. What has been done in the external mode at GIAE is a true 
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credit to the initiative and foresight of the Director. Hopper initiated 
external studies at GIAE at a time when the concept was neither well 
supported by tertiary education authorities nor well understood by 
teaching staff. The development of external studies at GIAE has 
largely been by trial and error, but the resulting scheme is an 
educationally sound one, to which the majority of staff are highly 
committed. It is no coincidence that GIAE chose for its first Director 
a man with extensive experience of external studies programs. 

The basic philosophy behind external studies at GIAE is to 
maximize interaction between staff and students, even though the 
student is .studying at a distance. This interaction is achieved by 
various methods. Once each month during the academic year a 
weekend or vacation school is staged at the Churchill campus* 
Though largely non-compulsory, these schools, particularly the early 
ones ; n each term, are well attended by external students. A weekend 
external studies school brings the campus to life, with well over 1000 
students travelling to Churchill On occasions, tutorials are held at 
the various study centres. Staff may either travel to the study centre, 
or talk with students via a telephone link-up, The telephone tutorials, 
as they are called, seem to be very successful, and the Institute is 
investigating more ways o f involving modern technology in external 
teaching. The location of some students presents particularly 
difficult problems in terms of staff/ student interaction. For example, 
there are a few external students from Pentridge Gaol whom staff 
must visit. 

The weekend and vacation schools have a social as well as an 
educational significance. Institute-sponsored dances and dinners and 
informal student parties allow for a degree of interaction among 
students who spend most of their time studying at home or in small 
groups a*, the study centres. On these occasions, students get 
together to discuss a variety of problems: difficulties with 
assignments, the pressure of work and home duties on their study 
pi ogram, their personal growth, and what they hope their courses will 
achieve in terms of career advancement. Many of the staff participate 
in the various social functions. 

Physical and cultural isolation is a problem for many of the 
students living in small communities in the Gippsland region. It is not 
uncommon to find students, both young and mature, who claim that 
they have never been to Melbourne, or have visited the city only a few 
times in their lives. The weekend and vacation schools bring 
Gippsland students and their metropolitan counterparts together 
and, in a sense, the external program brings the metropolis to 
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Gippsland. This allows Un* the interaction of people with different 
backgrounds, experiences, values, and social perspectives. During 
the weekend and vacation schools, students discuss a variety of social 
and political questions, and it seems many of the students— both 
Gippslanders and city dwellers— benefit through being presented 
with a diversity of opinion and outlook. 

The bringing together of a large number of diverse people—even 
for a short period of time— has some impact on the local population 
who do not directly participate in Institute affairs. During the 
weekend and vacation schools, students spill over into local hotels 
and restaurants and* though it is limited, do have some interaction 
with local residents. Internal students do this as well, and on a more 
sustained basis. Because of the large number of external students, a 
weekend or vacation school certainly highlights the presence of 
GIAE. Furthermore, these occasions benefit the local economy. 

Some critics of external study programs believe that they cater 
solely for the bored housewife, with minimal educational qualifi- 
cations and interested only in trendy courses such as sociology and 
politics. The provision of cultural and generalist educational oppor- 
tunities to women, particularly those resident in Gippsland, is an 
important aspect of GIAE's external study program. It would be a 
shame if these opportunities were ever restricted. The evidence 
suggests that the external student body is highly heterogeneous, with 
a great many of the external students already in employment and 
holding sound educational qualifications. 

Educational policy makers in Victoria are concerned that, if too 
many institutions are involved in external studies, the quality of the 
programs will be diluted and there will be a wasteful duplication of 
effort and resources. They have recognized the need for overall co- 
ordination of external studies and for allowing only select institutions 
to develop certain external programs in pre-speeified course areas. 
The political questions are: which institutions are going to be allowed 
to continue to develop external studies, and in what areas; and which 
institution or body is to provide overall rationalization and co- 
ordination? 

The Partridge committee's recommendation that Deakin Univer- 
sity be recognized as the principal provider and co-ordinator of exter- 
nal studies was, like the other recommendations, referred to VPSEC 
for further investigation. VPSEC appointed a Working Party (Chair- 
man's Advisory Working Party on Off-Campus Studies) for this pur- 
pose. 2 A The Working Party submitted its report in January 1980, and 
the only substantial recommendation was that VPSEC establish a 
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Standing Committee to oversee* co-ordinate and rationalize off- 
campus programs. It seemed that GIAE might not now have anything 
to fear from Deakin University. 

Following the report of the Working Party, VPSEC established the 
Advisory Committee on Off-Campus Studies, and in May 1980 wrote 
to the GIAE Director asking him to become a member of the Commit- 
tee. 24 The letter outlined the Committee's terras of reference and 
went on to state: 

The Committee is required as a matter of urgency to advise the Commis- 
sion about the role of Deakin University in the provision of off campus 
studies, with particular reference to financial and administrative 
arrangements which would enable Deakin University, under guidelines 
and general policies of the Commission, to be the co-ordinating centre for 
all off-campus studies in Victoria . . . n 

The Director and the Council believed that the autonomy of the 
institution was once again under threat from Deakin University. 

The Director had discussions with the Chairman of VPSEC and 
reported to the July meeting of Council that VPSEC did not really 
mean what it said. The Director said that the Chairman 'had 
indicated that his letter on the matter could have been better 
expressed and that there was no reason to worry about the continuing 
role of the Gippsland Institute in external studies'. The letter was 
'certainly not intended as a method of freezing this Institute out of 
the external studies area* 26 Council accepted the assurances of the 
Commission's Chairman with some scepticism. 

Members of the Institute once again looked for a political solution 
to the external threat which Deakin seemed to pose. In July 1980, the 
Victorian Minister of Education (Mr A.J. Hunt) was invited to open 
the institute's new multi-purpose auditorium. The opening was con- 
veniently staged during a GIAE external studies weekend school. 
The Minister was given an extensive tour of the Institute, and the 
Community Services Officer prepared a press release on the visit, 
which the Minister personally approved. The press release said, 
in part: 

Mr Hunt said that the Victorian Post- Secondary Education Commission 
had been given very clear guidelines to maintain the viability of the 
Institute, 

♦Both the State and Federal government were committed to decentralisa- 
tion ... We all understand the national importance of the Gippsland 
Region and the role the Institute will play in its further development' 



MR HUNT STRONGLY INDICATED THAT THE GIAE EXTERNAL 
STUDIES PROGRAMME WOULD BE MAINTAINED, 27 
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On the release of the a hove statements, the Deputy Chairman of 
VPSEC had a telephone conversation with GIAE's Director. He took 
exception to the Minister s statements, claiming that VPSEC was a 
statutory authority and was not dictated to by the Minister. The 
Director himself recognized that the Institute could overplay its 
political trumpcard. The long-term interests of the Institute lie in the 
direction of convincing VPSEC of the viability and sincerity of the 
organization, and short-term political activity might well alienate the 
Institute from the educational authorities/ 28 

Immediate and pragmatic political solutions to complex problems 
may not only antagonize educational authorities, but can also limit 
the organization's options in exploring various solutions to the pro- 
blems. Once the goal of organizational survival becomes paramount, 
a great deal of flexibility and creativity in adapting the organization to 
its environment is lost. People may pursue the goal of institutional 
survival without asking why the institution should exist in the first 
place, and any questioning of organizational arrangements and 
.suggestions of greater collaboration with other institutions becomes 
tantamount to treason. 

GIAE\s Director joined VPSEC's Advisory Committee, which sub- 
mitted an Interim Report in October 1980. With regard to the co- 
ordination of external studies, the Committee stated that it was *not 
persuaded that a single institutional model would be the best for co- 
ordination . 29 This took some of the pressure off GIAE in relation to 
Deakin University. But the Committee was continuing its task of 
identifying appropriate roles in off-campus education for all 
institutions, The Committee hoped to define the areas in which each 
institution should be allowed to develop and continue external 
courses. The Committee also indicated in its October 1980 report 
that major increases in enrolments in humanities and social science 
programs should be the particular responsibility of Deakin University. 
This and the Committee's continued investigation put the con- 
tinuance of GIAF/s external B.A. degree program in some doubt 
Some members of the Institute feared that Institute leaders would 
rather shed parts of the B.A. program than be forced into an unwanted 
marriage with another institution. 

Though one can point to examples of co-uperation between 
educational sectors, it needs to be recognized that, on several planes, 
fierce sectoral and institutional rivalry and competition exist The 
structure of the system has forced institutions to spend more of their 
time and energy in defending their autonomy and staking out 
territory than co-operating for the good of all students. As members 
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of (J1AK have had to fight vigorously the external threats to the 
Institute's continued existence, it is quite remarkable that they have 
had the time and energy left to establish sound educational 
programs. Substantial opportunities have been lost through the con- 
tinual need for members to protect the institution politically. For 
example, in November 1980, the Board of Studies in Arts passed a 
motion that the Institute consider a merger/closer relationship with 
Deakin University or another tertiary institution. The motion, along 
with a supporting paper by two staff members, was put to the 
December meeting of the Academic Board. 30 The paper stated that 
there were several political, administrative, and academic difficulties 
associated with the notion of merger or closer relationship with 
another institution. Nevertheless the authors thought there were 
several strong educational reasons for investigating the idea. Their 
argument was, basically, that GIAE, like many other regional 
colleges, lacked depth both in terms of the range of course offerings 
and in terms of staff expertise. They suggested that the 'creation of a 
wider academic environment ... is an essential requirement in our 
development and that . . . merger or closer liaison with a larger body is 
the best available means to resolving this problem*. GIAE is a small 
institution with only about 100 members on the teaching staff. Any 
arrangement which attracts more academic expertise into the region, 
and at the same time increases the educational opportunities avail- 
able, is deserving of consideration* 

Discussion on the staff paper was stifled at the Academic Board. 
The Assistant to Director argued strongly against even considering it 
He was not so much opposed to its content as to the mention of a 
possible merger, at a time when the Council was considering future 
relationships with Deakin. He argued that the policy of Council, 
though not explicitly stated, was to not merge with any institution 
outside of the region and, therefore, the Board had no brief to discuss 
a proposal which went against Council policy. The minutes of the 
meeting recorded; 

It was explained that discussions at Council on the possible centralisation 
of control of external studies with the Deakin Institute (sic) had evoked a 
response which led him (Assistant to Director} to believe that Council's 
unwritten policy was to oppose any merger with any institution outside 
the region. On these grounds it was entirely inappropriate to be consider- 
ing even an enquiry into a merger with Deakin or any other 
university. n 

A greater and more useful association among institutions does not 
necessarily threaten GIAE's academic programs. In fact, it seems a 
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larger threat is posed to certain aspects of the external study pro- 
gram, particularly to the external B.A. degree, by GIAE standing on 
its institutional autonomy. 

The GIAE Engineering (Technology) Building, TAFE, 
and Sectoral Rivalry 

In terms of sectoral rivalry, GIAE has truly had 'cannon to the right of 
them cannon to the left of them'. The introduction of Deakin to the 
system increased the rivalry between GIAE and the university sector. 
Its relationship with the TAFE sector has not been any more 
cordial. 

The description of GIAE's attempt to transfer engineering 
facilities to Churchill from the Newborough campus illustrates much 
of the politics of higher education, frustrating bureaucratic delays, 
and inter-sectoral rivalry. It also shows how attempts at educational 
innovation cannot he considered outside the overall political 
context. 

For many years, GIAE has sought capital funds to build an 
engineering building (currently called a technology building) on the 
Churchill campus. In October 1973 the Institute started planning 
building projects to house Engineering and Applied Science. In May 
1975 the Commission on Advanced Education approved the expen- 
diture of $150 000 for planning the Engineering Building Stage 1, 
Applied Science Building Stage 2, and Technical Services Building. 
The Commission's Fourth Report on the 1976-78 triennium included 
an allocation of $1,667 million (1974 prices) for construction of GIAE 
Engineering Building Stage 1. At the end of 1975, the Federal 
Government did not accept the Commission's Report, and the funds 
made available to GIAE for planning the building were reduced 
to $82 000. 

Again in 1976 the Commission on Advanced Education recom- 
mended the allocation of $2.5 million (1975 prices) to the construc- 
tion of GIAE's engineering building. At the official opening of GIAE's 
Churchill campus on 20 November 1976, the Commonwealth Minis- 
ter for Education, then Senator Carrick, announced that the 
engineering building would be started in 1977 (LVE, 23 February 
1977). Funds were allocated to the project in the States Grants Act of 
November 1 976. The Institute had the full support of the VIC for the 
construction of the building, architectural plans had been prepared, 
and it seemed that work would commence on the project in the very 
near future. 
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However, in early 'January 1977 the Acting Secretary of the Com- 
mission on Advanced Education informed the VIC: 

The Commission considered that in the light of the general demand for 
engineering courses and the declining enrolments at Gippsiand, the 
Institute should be advised to cease planning further campus develop- 
ment pending a review of the situation. 32 

The concern at the time was that Victoria had an over-provision of 
places within its schools of engineering. But the basic problem was 
over which sector, CAE or TAFE, was going to teach middle-level 
certificate or UG3 associate diploma courses. The Commission was 
concerned that both GIAE and YTC were developing courses in the 
para-professional engineering area which would result in wasteful 
overlap and duplication of resources and facilities. 

The Institute was informed of the Commission's decision on 13 
January 1977. The Council responded strongly, and support was 
solicited from Gippsiand politicians and local industry. A deputation 
from GIAE*s Council visited Canberra to discuss the issue with the 
Minister for Education, and Philip Law of the VIC wrote to the Chair- 
man of the Commission, giving the VIC*s unecuivocal support to the 
immediate construction of the building™ The Commission was 
assured by the Institute that GIAE had the full co-operation and 
support of YTC with regard to the development of UG3 engine- 
ering courses. 

It seems that the TAFE sector in Victoria was concerned that the 
activities of members of the Institute, the VIC, and pressure from 
local politicians would influence the Commonwealth Government 
and the Commission. On 10 March 1977 the Conference of Principals 
of Victorian Technical Colleges sent the following urgent telegram to 
Senator Carrick: 

Have just learned of Proposal by government to spend $3 million on new 
post secondary engineering facilities at Gippsiand Institute of Advanced 
Education . . . Believe serious mistake being made . . . Resources already 
available in region . . . Recommend project be halted . . . Letter 

follows/* 4 

The letter which followed stated: 

It i understood that the proposed facility to be established at Gippsiand 
Ins: ute of Advanced Education was to cater for UG3 diploma 

cour> * . . . 

We art . . aware that the only way in which a market for such courses can 
be created locally is for these courses to replace the existing Certificate 
of Technology courses which Yalloum . . . either currently offers or can 
quickly mount . . . 
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The effec t of opening a new facility at the Gippsland Institute would be to 
cause a corresponding closure of existing facilities at Yallourn . . . 
Conference urges you to stop all progress with any proposals to duplicate 
engineering facilities in Victoria until the matters raised . . . have been 
fully considered and investigated. 15 

No doubt, tertiary education is a rough political game. 

The above letter stated that it was largely untrue' that GIAE had 
discussed the development of UG3 diploma courses in engineering 
with YTC. GIAE's Council took great exception to this statement 
and, on 29 March 1977, the two institutions issued a joint 
statement: 

The Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education and the Yallourn Techni- 
cal C ollege have enjoyed a close and amicable relationship at all 
levels ... 

It was agreed that the proposed Engineering building a' Oie Gippsland 
Institute is essential for both institutions/* 6 

The conflict was not specifically between YTC and GIAE. Over 
the years, there has been co-operation between the two institutions 
with regard to areas of mutual interest The conflict over the 
engineering building centred on sectoral rivalry at the state and 
federal level over which class of institutions was going to control 
middle-level training. In a statement written at the end of March 
1977, the Director of GIAE made this point clean 

The Commission on Advanced Education expressed the view that the 
Institute should ... be offering two-year UG3 Associate Diploma courses 
m engineering. The Institute was able to assure the Commission that it 
was planning such courses in close consultation with the Yallourn Techni- 
cal College ... One can only assume that the Technical College Principals 
saw a decision to proceed with the engineering building at the Gippsland 
Institute as a threat to their aspirations to control exclusively para- 
professional middle-level engineering education. It appears that they 
sought to make the Gippsland situation the test case . . . ' ,7 

Throughout 1977, members of the Institute continued to cam- 
paign for the engineering building. The local press supported the 
Institute, and a GIAE student deputation travelled to Canberra by 
bus to speak with Senator Carrick. However, the issue largely 
remained in abeyance while people awaited the publication of the 
Partridge Report. 

The Partridge Report emphasized the role of YTC in training 
para-professional engineers and limited GIAE to the first two years 
of professional training. Almost immediately after the release of the 
Partridge Report, GIAE and YTC established a Joint Committee to 
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investigate the future relationship between the two institutions. On 
the recommendation of the Joint Committee, the Councils of the two 
institutions agreed in principle that the long-term aim 'should be the 
merging of the two institutions into a single comprehensive post- 
secondary institution'.** However, any merger of the two institutions 
has not proceeded past statements of principle. The fact that the 
Partridge recommendations were not accepted by government took 
the pressure off the Institute. By 1979 the emphasis had returned to 
the training of professional engineers, and the Institute was no longer 
as concerned about UG3 associate diploma courses. During the 
period of field research, there was little discussion of a formal 
association between the two institutions. In addition, TAFE 
institutions have been gaining strength over the years and, if any- 
thing, the rivalry between the two sectors has increased. 

The concept of a single post-secondary institution for a rural 
region is worthy of investigation. If the conflict in Gippsland over the 
engineering building had brought this about, then it would have pro- 
bably been justified. Significant institutional change is usually 
brought about by external pressure. The sectoral rivalry between the 
CAEs and TAFE has largely been negative in nature, and has 
resulted in the very duplication of resources and staff expertise that 
people had hoped not to create. The problem is that participants in a 
competition often couch their arguments in terms of educational 
rationalization, co-operation, and co-ordination, while their underly- 
ing motives are *o stak* out their own educational territory and 
strengthen and preserve the autonomy of individual institutions and 
sectors—even sometimes at the expense of the integrity of 
educational programs. This is a problem with the total system, and it 
is not surprising that it is reproduced in competition between 
local institutions. 

In Gippsland, GIAE continues to cope with poor and inadequate 
facilities in its attempt to train professional engineers, while the YTC 
has recently received $5 million from the TEC for capital works at 
the Newborough site. In 1980, VPSEC supported GIAE's submis- 
sion to the TEC for a new technology building though not as a first 
priority. Also, with inflation, the ante for the building has been raised 
to four million dollars. Funds were not forthcoming in the 1982-84 
triennium for the building, but expectations are high that funds will 
be released around 1985. In any case, five million dollars for YTC 
and a proposed four million dollars for GIAE do nothing to promote 
the principle of close association between the two institutions. On the 
other hand, nine million dollars allocated to a single post- secondary 
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education institution for Gippsland may have formed a basis for true 
rationalization and co-operation. 

A member of the Council on Advanced Education has commented 
that, at the federal level, the educational sectors— universities, CAEs 
and T AFE-are 'like three dogs all fighting over the same bone'. 39 A 
member of the Universities Council (Fensham, 1981) has been criti- 
cal of the national structure of tertiary education. Though the pro- 
blem did not originate with the TEC, he believes that the TEC, 
rather than making creative inputs into higher education, is forced to 
make decisions, based on inadequate information, on the competing 
demands of the various sectors. It is not surprising that individual 
institutions, like GIAE, are often forced into a situation where they 
must pursue survival for survival's sake, rather than devoting their 
energy to planning and delivering creative and challenging educa- 
tional programs. 

Diversity among educational institutions must be maintained if the 
full range of community educational needs is going to be met. 
Possibly, too much emphasis is placed on the maintenance of sectoral 
boundaries, and not enough effort put into exploring how structures 
may be created which will further institutional co-operation. It may 
be that what is required is a greater understanding and appreciation 
of the needs and requirements of specific institutions set within 
particular environments, without the discussion on such matters 
being unduly restricted by the sectoral location of particular 
institutions. 
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THE FUTURE: THE ROLE OF A 
MULTI-LEVEL, MULTI-PURPOSE 
HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 
IN A RURAL REGION 

Much of the problem relating to the organization of tertiary education 
in Australia is due to the fiction of a binary system, particularly a 
binary system that draws the line at the wrong place ... 
Higher education can undoubtedly best be served by the development 
of a diversity of institutions . . . (Neil Batt, 1978) 

In 1965 Professor P.H. Partridge raised the subject of uniformity 
among Australian higher education institutions. Though he was con- 
eermd mainly with Australian universities, his comments are also 
pertinent to the CAE experience over the last 17 years. According to 
Partridge (1965, p. 17) 'we may be able to keep all our institutions of 
university rank roughly equal and uniform provided we do not mind 
them being equally bad or equally mediocre . . 'He asked two 
fundamental questions: 

Should we expand our provision for higher education mainly by expanding 
our present institutions and by multiplying institutions of the same type, 
or should we try to build up a greater variety of institutions with their 
different and more specialized functions? (p.7) 

Should we continue our practice of keeping all our universities generally 
uniform in character and standard or should we . . . develop universities 
and colleges with different characters and functions, and reaching 
different academic or intellectual levels? (p.9) 

In answering these questions, Professor Partridge opted for diver- 
sity among institutions. The Martin report and the consequent 
government reactions to it, produced a somewhat different effect 
It attempted to diversify Australian higher education through the 
creation of two sectors— the binary system— each with distinct 
characteristics. But diversity through the establishment of 
supposedly divergent educational sectors has not proved entirely 
successful There has been a tendency for the colleges endeavouring 
to assume functions and characteristics similar to those of the univer- 
sities and. according to some critics, there has been some lack of 
clarity in educational philosophies and objectives, accompanied by 
some contradiction in the structures through which they wore to be 
implemented (Lublin, 1977; Woods, 1978). While such criticisms 
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have been applied to the system as a whole, they may have a 
particular significance for the role and function of certain regional 
P colleges— such as, GIAE. 

The central policy makers (most recently, the Tertiary Education 
Commission) have always envisaged a special role for regional 
colleges. For example, the regional colleges have been given a 
broader mandate than the one which applies to metropolitan 
institutions to offer general education courses and the liberal arts. 
But statements on the role and purpose of the regional colleges are 
not advanced as explicitly as are the statements which pertain to the 
system as a whole. The 1981 TEC Report firmly states that the 
CAEs should not develop liberal studies courses which resemble 
those offered by the universities. The Report also states that regional 
CAEs, because of their location in country areas, may offer such 
courses. It has not been made clear whether or not the policy makers 
see this as one of the primary functions of regional colleges. At least, 
there seems to be no definitive statement on the subject Possibly 
this is one factor which has made it difficult for members of GIAE to 
construct one image and set of goals which can bind them together 
behind a common purpose. There may be a need for policy makers to 
make more definite statements on the role and purpose of regional 
colleges, though such statements should be broad enough to allow 
the regional colleges to adjust to the particular characteristics of their 
respective localities, and to explore different and creative relation- 
ships with their environment 

Educational change and innovation require an assessment of the 
nature of the particular social setting in which an educational institu- 
tion is placed. This necessitates an understanding of the social make- 
up of the student body, the needs of various social groups (including 
those of industry and commerce), historical factors, and the overall 
social structure of a particular region, It may be worthwhile to look 
at the possible future development of GIAE, not as a CAE which 
happens to be placed in a rural region, but ^ther as an educational 
institution for the people of Gippsland. 

CAEs can never and should never be completely autonomous, self- 
sufficient institutions, pursuing educational programs without 
reference to state and national needs and priorities. It is obvious that 
higher education in Australia requires co-ordination and rationaliza- 
tion, and that all educational institutions need to adapt to changing 
economic, cultural, and social patterns. If this is to be achieved, the 
rationalization of higher education will require more than just the 
imposition from above of a pattern of education. The educational 
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planner and innovator must ask what is the social, cultural and 
economic significance of higher education in relation to the needs and 
requirements of a particular group of people. Above all, a regional 
college must consider regional as well as state and national 
requirements. 

The following discussion on educational innovations pertains, in 
the first instance, to GIAE. A number of colleges facing similar 
environmental circumstances may also find the suggestions worthy of 
investigation, though it must be kept in mind that any innovatory 
scheme needs to be adapted to local conditions. 
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Public Image and Student Access 

The public image of a higher educational institution depends to a 
great extent on its reputation in local schools and on the academic 
standard of its students. There has been a fairly general view that the 
colleges should not rigidly follow university entrance requirements. 
(MAE selects the majority of its immediate post-secondary students 
on the basis of examination results for the Higher School Certificate. 
However, like other colleges, each year the Institute enrols a few 
students who have failed their HSC examinations. This is done only if 
there is strong evidence of extraordinary circumstances, such as ill- 
ness or a death in the family at the time of the HSC examination, and 
on the recommendation of the high school principal that a particular 
student is capable of higher study. While this practice can be de- 
fended on both moral and educational grounds, some members of the 
Institute were concerned that it also cast the Institute in a bad light in 
the local community. Some members feared that the attitude among 
high school students was that the weaker students felt that if they 
did poorly in the HSC they could always go to GIAE, while those who 
were better scholastically would choose other institutions. The good 
student would not wish to be associated with an institution which 
accepted failures. 

Other members of staff, however, argued that the Institute was 
serving the needs of the region by having a liberal entry policy for cer- 
tain categories of students. They stated that the quality of students 
which the Institute accepted did not really matter; it was the quality 
of the graduates that was of primary importance. Still other staff 
members argued that the problem rested with the high school prin- 
cipals who testified to the academic merit of students who failed HSC 
for reasons other than scholastic ones. This view would be countered 
by the argument that principals were willing to recommend students 
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for entry to GIAE who would not be recommended to a metropoHtan 
institution— thus confirming the lowly status of the Institute in the 
eyes of the community. While some members believed, philo- 
sophically, that the Institute should have a liberal student selection 
policy, they also felt that i .? the sake of the Institute's image the 
policy should be made more stringent for a few years, then relaxed. 
The issue was a complicated one, with staff opinion apparently 
unrelated to position or school membership. 

The degree to which a preparedness to take students with low 
examination scores is detrimental to the Institute's image withir ,^he 
schools is difficult to judge. Certainly, there is a basis to some of the 
fears in this regard. But it does not necessarily follow that the 
Institute should become more stringent with regard to student selec- 
tion. Possibly, because of the isolation of many parts of the 
Gippsland region, and the lack of middle-class cultural outlets 
throughout the region, GIAE might reasonably enrol local students 
who would not be given entry elsewhere. 

Many of the teachers within the schools praised the Institute for its 
flexible entry policy. During a conversation with two careers teachers 
from East Gippsland and members of GIAE staff, the issue of enrol- 
ling students who had failed HSC was raised. The careers teachers 
both thought that the Institute would do itself more harm by discon- 
tinuing the practice than by continuing it. They argued that there was 
a group of students in East Gippsland who, for a variety of reasons, 
would do poorly in their HSC examinations, and that these students 
deserved a 'fair go— a chance to make it'. They noted that before the 
establishment of GIAE it was virtually impossible for such students 
to continue their education and that, as it became known that 
Bairnsdale and other East Gippsland students performed well at 
GIAE, the problem of image would disappear. 1 

It takes time for an institution to build an academic reputation, and 
GIAE has been in operation for only 10 years. It has not had the time 
to build up an old-boy network, nor to establish its reputation firmly 
in other ways. Wherever one travels in Gippsland, one finds people 
who are aware of GIAE. Certainly this would not have been the case 
10 years ago, and probably not even five years ago. Of course, not 
every qualified student within the Gippsland region attends GIAE, 
for a variety of reasons, only one of which would be academic reput- 
ation. There is the simple fact that the Institute does not offer all 
courses. The student interested in medicine, law, pharmacy, and a 
number of other professional areas must go to Melbourne for higher 
education. Some professional families, including some GIAE staff 
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members, prefer the universities in terms of higher education for 
their children, but other prominent local citizens have encouraged 
their children to attend GIAE. Two basic problems which the 
Institute faces in attracting students outside of the Latrobe Valley 
are the psychological effects of distance and geographical location. 
Many informants noted that people living in East Gippsland con- 
sidered the Latrobe Valley as being just as far away as Melbourne. 
Moreover, as noted in Chapter 3, there is a social stigma attached to 
the Latrobe Valley and its institutions, by people living elsewhere 
in Gippsland. This is mainly because of historical factors and the 
perceived working-class nature of the Valley. For some people, the 
Latrobe Valley is a place to drive through as quickly as possible on 
their way to or from Melbourne, 

On the other hand, many people living in country areas do not wish 
to leave the region for their higher education, and there is a long 
tradition in Australia of country people campaigning to have higher 
education facilities established locally. The existence of GIAE allows 
people to undertake higher studies, while remaining in a small 
community— though, unless they are studying externally, some of 
them may have to travel to Churchill There is a substantial amount 
of evidence to suggest that a proportion of rural youth can be 
overwhelmed and alienated by city life, which, in turn, may have 
a negative effect on their academic results if they are studying at 
metropolitan institutions. GIAE staff noted that several of their 
students were young people who had failed, or had done poorly, at a 
metropolitan institution and had subsequently returned to the 
region. The Institute has helped many of these people to 'get back on 
their feet\ both academically and emotionally. While some of these 
students complete a degree at GIAE, staff noted that others, once 
they had matured and gained more self-confidence, found that they 
required more outside stimulation and they returned to a 
metropolitan institution in their second or third year. It is important 
that rural colleges serve this dual function; provide education oppor- 
tunities to country people who do not wish to leave the region and 
provide a form of academic rehabilitation for rural youth who have 
had negative experiences at metropolitan institutions. 

Gippsland is a region which lacks a well-developed tradition of 
higher education. In Central Gippsland, secondary education was 
established later and developed more slowly than in other regions of 
the State (Blake, 1973, Vol. II p.1171). Before 1943 there were only 
two high schools within the general Central Gippsland region— one at 
Warragul and the other at Leongatha (ibid). By 1980, the whole of 
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Gippsland had 20 state high schools, six registered secondary 
schools, and eight technical schools. Secondary education still takes 
place in small schools spread throughout the region, with the Year 12 
HSC enrolments below the level of viability in many of the schools 
(see Table 4). 

People within and without GIAE often lament the fact that more 
students do not study mathematics and science at the HSC level 
With schools having Year 12 enrolments of seven students, eleven 
students, thirty students, and so on, it is impossible for the schools to 
offer a full range of HSC courses, much less to specialize in the 
maths/science area. When visiting the smaller schools in the region, 
one gets the impression, from both students and teachers, that many 
of the students are there only as a holding operation until they find 
jobs. They have little interest in their subjects and seemingly no 
intention of continuing with their education. 

In advice given to the TEC for the 1982-S3 triennium, the Council 
on Advanced Educ tion suggested that CAEs introduce bridging 
courses for students who wished to study in the technologies but 



Table 4 I9H0 Year 12 Enrolments in Gippsland High Schools and 
Registered Secondary Schools 





No. of HSC 
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49 
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27 
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Dnniin 


:u 
41 
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Si 






Mnruvll 


tin 






Yarram 


:tn 







Information provided by Gippsland Regional Education Office. 
h Informal ion provided by GIAK's Community Services Officer. 
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lacked appropriate mathematics/science qualifications. However, for 
certain rural areas, a far more revolutionary concept might need to be 
introduced. 

Many of the universities operating in new nations have faced a 
problem similar to the one confronting GIAE. Because of the lack of 
educational developments in the past, the new nations have not had a 
large pool of secondary students with educational qualifications 
appropriate for higher education. To overcome this problem, such 
institutions as the University of Papua New Guinea (UPNG) 
introduced a preliminary year program. At UPNG the preliminary 
year is a year of teaching by university staff which is designed to 
bridge the gap between Form IV education and university matricula- 
tion. The preliminary year was one of the university's most successful 
innovation*, and it worked because it was an integral part of the 
institution's activities— not a separate program run by a different 
group or 'class' of staff (Meek, 1982). 

GIAE initially ran a form of preliminary year for students entering 
from technical schools after Year 1 1; and other CAEs, which retain in 
their structure some TAFE operations, still run similar programs. 
What is being suggested here is a rather different notion* namely that 
the Institute should run a full matriculation program, employing its 
own staff in the exercise. A preliminary year program attached to 
GIAE but run through, or by, a separate organization would only 
result in conflict and structural strain, for two classes of staff would 
be created. 

The Institute already has the staff expertise to run a preliminary 
year and the residential accommodation to bring many students from 
outlying areas to the Churchill campus. The purpose of the 
preliminary year would be to provide country students wuh more 
opportunities to achieve matriculation status. The preliminary year 
should not be seen solely for matriculating students into GIAE 
degree courses. It would only be judged a success if students 
completing the year had equal opportunity to continue with their 
education at a Melbourne institution* or remain at GIAE. 

This suggestion runs headlong into the interests of other 
organizations and cuts across present funding guidelines. Possibly, 
some of the difficulty could be overcome by continuing with the 
recommendation that YTC and GIAE amalgamate their activities. 
Such an amalgamation, as local participants recognize, would not be 
successful if TAFE and CAE activities remain structurally distinct. 
In a joint resolution by representatives of GIAE and YTC Councils 
made in September 1979, it was stated: 
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The -Joint Committee agreed at its first meeting on 27 April 1978 that the 
interests of the people of Gippsland would bent he served by a single 
comprehensive Institution governed by a Council drawn predominantly 
Zcom (iippsland, with powers similar to those of Councils of Colleges of 
Advanced Education . It was agreed that such a model would be feasible 
<ml\ if Vl*SE( were able to fund the proposed institution as a wmprehen- 
sa*< institution, and not if it were to he regarded as tiro component parts 
each 'MtmpinH* to a sector of post-secondary' education. 2 



A single post -secondary education institution for the Gippsland 
region makes good sense -the population is too small and thinly 
spread to benefit from a variety of different institutions engaged in 
similar, and sometimes competing activities. However, it may be 
worthwhile to investigate how the concept of a single, high quality 
educational institution can be extended into the secondary area 
through the idea of a preliminary year. 

The success or failure of any educational innovation will depend 
ultimately on the relationships which an institution forms with the 
people around it. During the period of field research, some members 
of GIAE were extremely worried about the organization s image and 
reputation in the local community. The notion of image and public 
relations does not necessarily always reflect an objective public con- 
senstis. The threat of public opinion can be used to establish an 
organizational character in the image which certain people want to 
see created. 

There is every reason why members of the Institute should have a 
healthy regard for the organization's image and reputation in the 
local community. In some respects, however, GIAE will never be fully 
integrated with its local community. This is just as true for a major 
university, or any other higher education institution, as it is for GIAE. 
Whether the front door of an educational institution is on the lawns of 
Churchill or facing Swanston Street in the middle of Melbourne, the 
majority of people who pass through it will have different reasons for 
doing so. There will always be some misunderstanding and suspicion 
between groups with different life-styles, values, habits and back- 
grounds. In this respect, the academic staff of GIAE are a distinct 
group and will remain so. The mere presence of GIAE academic staff 
within the Latrohe Valley provides a degree of diversity and stimulus 
to the local social structure that would otherwise be lacking. In 
no sense are GIAE academic staff a homogeneous group t but 
academics— mainly through their professional socialization— are 
identifiable and cannot be supposed to integrate fully in a community. 
The social development of the Gippsland region, and particularly the 
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sub-region of the Latrohe Valley, can only be furthered by a healthy 
competition among groups with different norms, backgrounds and 
values. 

Academic Programs in Terms of the Social/Cultural 
Functions of the Gippsland Institute of Advanced 
Education in its Region 

One important factor which justifies the existence of GI AE is that it 
offers the people of the Gippsland region — in both an educational 
and social sense—an alternative. The mere existence of an 
autonomous academic institution in a region dominated by semi- 
government bureaucracies and with a large proportion of the popu- 
lation devoted to highly utilitarian tasks is important in itself. The 
Martin and Wark Reports envisaged the introduction of liberalizing 
influences in the transformation of technical colleges into CAEs. 
Liberal education has become an integral part of GIAE— possibly to 
a degree that goes beyond what Wark and Martin had in mind. It is a 
liberal education which can be justified in its own right, and one that 
provides some opportunity for students enrolled in science and 
technology courses to broaden their social and cultural horizons. 

There is, as one might expect, some strain between the 
requirements of specialized courses, particularly in the technologies, 
and the amount of time students can devote to courses with broader 
social and cultural emphasis. Some members of the Institute believe 
that broadening courses in the liberal arts and humanities for 
technology .students is largely a waste of time. They would like to see 
such courses specifically tailored to the vocational needs of engineer- 
ing and applied science students. GIAE has both the structure and 
the environment for an exciting and meaningful integration between 
the scientific/technical and liberal/humanities aspects of higher 
learning. The trend in recent years in Australia has been to reinforce 
the study of traditional courses using traditional teaching methods. 
This is largely a result of the fact that people believe, often quite 
unreasonably, that economic failure and high unemployment is some- 
how a result of educational practices. However, if the CAEs are to 
provide a true alternative form of higher education, they must be 
given some latitude to explore and innovate. 

A Bachelor of Technology 

In the previous chapter, various reasons w«-re given forthe Institute's 
present emphasis on engineering courses in particular, and the 
technologies in general. It was also shown that the Institute lacks 



both the facilities and, more importantly, the student numbers for 
any significant expansion of engineering and applied science. In an 
interview* a member of the School of Applied Science stated that he 
believed that the Institute had made a mistake in establishing both 
engineering and applied science; *it should have developed either 
engineering or applied science*. He based this observation on the fact 
that the number of HSC students in the Gippsland region with 
maths/ science backgrounds was quite limited, and splitting them 
between the two areas did not provide sufficient enrolments for 
either. He believed that what the Institute should do is 'grasp the 
nettle and combine the two into something quite new: a Bachelor 
of Technology. It is this type of innovation which CAEs should be 
making; it is on our shoulders more than on those of the universities'. 3 
For several reasons, such a concept has merit. It is well suited to the 
multi-disciplinary degree structure of the Institute, and the environ- 
ment in which the Institute is placed. 

There are difficulties to be overcome— the professional recogni- 
tion of such a course, and employer recognition for its graduates. 
Further, there is the conservatism which develops in recessionary 
times and stands against educational innovation. Even so, the 
Institute should not ignore the possibilities: a Bachelor of Techno- 
logy or a Bachelor of Technology and Science could meet several 
requirements in a course design with a common foundation year and 
then subsequent streaming. A student would only specialize after the 
frst year of degree work, and even then the option of a double major 
in, say, highly technical subjects and subjects in the social sciences 
should be possible. There is no reason why such an educational pro- 
gram could not cater for students with a variety of interests and back- 
grounds. Marv of the newer educational institutions, both within 
Australia 'md abroad, have attempted to build educational programs 
around a similar concept, and it may be worthwhile for members of 
GIAK to investigate what is being done at other institutions. 4 

The purpose here is to provide one example of how educational 
innovation might be achieved. A further strength of such a degree is 
that it would fit well with the major topics of research within the 
Gippsland region. The region provides a huge natural laboratory for 
the scientist, the social scientist and the historian. Possibly, the 
Institute should consider establishing a unit concerned with the 
study of science and technology from a scientific, social, economic 
and historical point of view. 
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Plate 6 Yarram Farm Land with the Loy Yang Power Station in 
the Distance 



The Hole of Research 

On several occasions in the past, there were attempts to establish 
research facilities on or near the GIAE campus. For example* in 1979 
the f Yntrnl Gippsland Regional Planning Authority Interim Committee 
in conjunction with (JIAK and several other local organizations pre- 
pared a submission to the Parliamentary Standing Committee on 
Public Works regarding the location of a research laboratory complex 
for the CSIRO n Division of Chemical Technology. The submission 
argued that since the Division was mainly concerned with applying 
'chemical technology, and particularly polymer technology* to 
developing ways whereby Australia's forestry, agricultural water 
resources and wastes can be more effectively utilised", the ideal loea- 
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lion for the laboratory would he in the Latrobe Valley, adjacent to 
(1IAK. (Central Gippsland Regional Planning Authority, 1979, p.3) 
This location would also allow for a sharing of expertise between the 
Institute and the laboratory. However* metropolitan institutions pre- 
sented more compelling arguments and the laboratory was 
established in Melbourne. 

During 1980 the Institute hoped that a brown coal research 
laboratory would be established on the Churchill campus, as well as 
the office of the CSIRO's forest research division. But neither of 
these hopes had seen fruition by the end of the field research period. 
In 1978 a lecturer in English, Mr P. Morgan, suggested the establish- 
ment of courses in Gippsland studies which might eventually lead to 
the creation of a research centre for Gippsland studies. 5 He 
envisaged that the courses and the centre would be involved with a 
variety of issues: Gippsland history, and contemporary Gippsland 
problems of mining, energy, water resources, environment and pollu- 
tion, timber, rural industries, politics, and so on. Morgan's proposal, 
however, was over-shadowed by his conflict with the Council 

For several years members of GIAE have been involved with 
externally funded research projects. However, it is highly unlikely 
that GIAE will ever be a major autonomous research institute— in 
either the technologies or the social sciences. In fact, the 1981 TEC 
Report, while supportive of research within the universities, did not 
provide any equivalent endorsement for research within the CAEs. 
The Institute has neither the facilities nor the depth, in terms of staff 
expertise, to be a significant research organization. There are no 
sound educational arguments for the government to increase GIAE's 
funds dramatically in order to turn it into a research organization. 

Any proposed GIAE research centre would have to be established 
in conjunction with several other institutions: universities, govern- 
ment authorities and private industry. It could usefully be a co- 
ordinating device and a clearing house for information. Another 
purpose would be to attract to the region, for a set period of time, 
various scholars and researchers interested in the unique empirical 
cases which the region presents. These would range from issues in 
rural sociology, history and the environment to those in engineering 
and science. There is no logical reason why all research needs to be 
self contained within individual institutions. The centre need not 
employ outside scholars and researchers; they could remain attached 
to their home institution. 

The advantages to the region of stimulating more research are 
obvious. There i* a pressing need for more historical work to be done 
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on the Gippnland region— particularly in the area of oral history. The 
Latrohe Valley faces many problems concerning air and water pollu- 
tion which require further research. The investigation of the social 
and economic impact of highly capital intensive, mineral resources 
based industries on rural populations is of significance to both the 
region and the nation. Attracting a diverse group of researchers to the 
Institute would further the Institute's basic purpose of teaching 
students at the tertiary level The research centre could develop 
mechanisms which would allow visiting scholars either to deliver 
guest lectures or to teach on a part-time basis. If, on the other hand, 
this suggestion interfered with the Institute's basic purpose of 
teaching students, then it would prove to be a retrograde step. 

Liberal Education and the 'Counter- Saga* 

Regarding the general issue of liberal education at GIAE, it must be 
stressed that courses presently offered in the social sciences, 
humanities, and visual arts provide opportunities to the people of 
( iippsland for social and cultural enrichment With the current finan- 
cial situation and the hope for future wealth and expanded employ- 
ment opportunities via the minerals/energy resources boom, some 
people within and without the Institute regard courses in polities, 
visual arts, English literature, sociology, etc. as esotenc and 
extraneous to the central task of training people for employment in 
commerce and industry. It is surprising that such attitudes persisted, 
at least at GIAE. The attitude was remarked upon by Murray-Smith 
in 1970: 

The one really worrying thing about the colleges is that too often one feels 
they do not really know what humane values are. They are not, for instance, 
something that you strive to arouse an interest in. Thev are a person's way 

of life . . . 

And. incidentally* they are not to be taught to help people to 'adapt* to life 
or to become aware of the 'role* they can play in a balanced community: 
they are to be taught to make them dissatisfied, unhappy and unbalanced 
individuals. By and large I do not think this is understood in the 

colleges , . . 

Many members of GIAE have long been aware of the general senti- 
ments expressed by the above statement. A high proportion of 
students are in the process of upgrading qualifications for the 
purpose of career advancement, and in this sense— whether they are 
enrolled in business studies or politics courses— students are study- 
ing primarily for vocational reasons. For both the bank manager 
enrolled for a business degree and the full- time housewife majoring in 
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English, the liberalizing effect of many of the courses is apparent 
This is largely the result of the dedication, enthusiasm, and teaching 
skills of the majority of staff. It is impossible to measure with any 
degree of precision the extent of liberal influences within an 
educational program. By talking with students and observing lectures 
and tutorials one gets a feel for the educational process which is 
ocTUi.ing within an institution— however nebulous and ill-defined 
that process may be. At GIAE there are staff dedicated to providing 
sound academic courses while at the same time broadening the 
cultural and social outlook of their students. 

This process, as one might expect, has been 'mythologized'; that is, 
staff have constructed stories, based on historical fact but 
embellished with emotion and sentiment through constant re-telling, 
which symbolizes the educational process itself and their commit- 
ment to it. It may be useful to have a brief look at some of these 
myths. 

Academic staff at nearly every academic institution tend to talk at 
length about a few special students. Though the individuals they 
speak about arc unique, the stories come to symbolize a general 
category of students and what makes teaching in a particular institu- 
tion worthwhile. For staff at GIAE, Arthur Leslie Martin was one of 
these exceptional people and a number of staff recounted his intellec- 
tual career— a career cut short by his untimely and tragic death. 

Arthur Martin came from South Gippsland and, according to infor- 
mants, was somewhat on the fringe while at school *He was one of 
those country kids who could not live in Melbourne, and he had enor- 
mous doubts about his intellectual potential'. Few of his teachers at 
school gave him much hope of academic success. Nevertheless, he 
enrolled at GJAK for the internal B.A. degree. 

According to those who knew him, everything began to click for 
Arthur Martin at GIAE. 'He asked the big philosophical questions', 
said one staff member, 'the causes of his own alienation and that of 
the community in which he lived'. He came to the Institute severely 
lacking in self-confidence. Though he had a good deal of trouble with 
certain subjects, such as statistics, he soon became one of the most 
challenging and interesting people to teach. His imagination and 
creativity were stimulated by his interaction wth staff and other 
students, and through his contact with such subjects as politics, 
literature and sociology. He became a phenomenon among staff, and 
gained a strong following among a certain section of the student 
bodv. 
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He had only a few credit points to complete for his B.A, degree 
when, tragically, he was killed in a road accident The myth of Arthur 
Martin is based as much on his funeral, as on his intellectual career. 
Staff and students provided the family with a great deal of help and 
.support during their time of bereavement, which the family publicly 
acknowledged: *We would especially like to thank Mr Patrick 
Morgan, Dr John Milton- Smith, staff and students of the GIAE for 
their attendance and help during these last weeks' (Foster Mirror, 18 
May 1977), Though this was a simple expression of appreciation, 
staff noted that it gave them a sense of belonging to the local 
community, and all those who told the story mentioned this 
aspect. 

At the funeral service, the minister made reference to Arthur 
Martin's student days at GIAE and, according to informants, said 
that his life had not been lived in vain because of the knowledge and 
self-awareness he had gained. Many of the staff paid their last 
respects at the graveside — a sombre, rural setting in South 
Gippsland- where, in the sorrow of the occasion, they shared a 
feeling that their work anu efforts in Gippsland had a reason and pur- 
pose. Many of the sentiments expressed in the story of Arthur Martin 
are summed up by one of the following lines from the death notices: 
So many dreams unfulfilled, so many plans undone. Tragic loss of a 
brilliant mind (Foster Mirror, 28 April 1977). He was awarded his 
B.A. degree posthumously in 1978. 

During a conversation with one GIAE lecturer, I asked whether the 
expenditure of public money on GIAE was justified. He answered my 
'juery by telling a story about another student Several years ago, 
i . <Hn\, woman from the region had approached him at a social 
'!£ and enquired about studying at the Institute. She was a 
d 'all-time housewife with small children, and had dropped out 
. i ; »■ A before completing her HSC studies to run a home and raise 
a family. Like many young married women in the region, she had had 
few opportunities to travel beyond Gippsland, Moreover, she disliked 
large cities and had been to Melbourne only a couple of times in her 
life. ( Staff members noted that some of their students had never been 
to Melbourne.) The lecturer encouraged her to enrol as a mature-age 
student in the B.A, external study program at the Institute. Though 
interested, she expressed a feeling of inadequacy about her ability to 
do further study. Over several months the lecturer continued to 
encourage her to attempt the B.A. program, and eventually she 
decided to enrol. For several years, she studied part-time and 
externally. She religiously attended weekend and vacation schools, 
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even though this infant arranging child care facilities for her young 
children -often she would have to bring her children to the lectures. 
Balancing the requirements of study with her domestic duties put 
some strain on the marriage, but she was one of the Institute's best 
students, and eventually graduated with high marks in all her 
subjects. The lecturer felt that through her experience at GIAE her 
horizons had been broadened, and that, though she still had no desire 
to leave (lippsland, she had experienced a world which stretched far 
beyond the region. This was the lecturer s answer— this is what made 
it all worthwhile for him. 

There were many other similar stories, springing from the same or 
similar historical events, and expressing the same themes: the exten- 
sion of educational opportunities in what was regarded as an 
educationally and culturally deprived region, and the expansion of 
the social, intellectual and cultural horizons of students who might 
not otherwise imagine a world beyond the boundaries of Gippsland. 
In the sense that Chirk (1975) uses the term, these stories or myths 
constitute part of GIAE's \saga\ They do not form one overall saga 
which binds members of the organization together. Rather, they are 
part of the 'counter saga* adhered to by only one segment of the 
institution. 

It was discussed in Chapter 6 that part of the counter-saga was 
based on instances of internal conflict and dispute. The purpose here 
has been to illustrate some of the more positive aspects of the 
symbols and myths of academic staff. Even in this regard there is the 
potential for conflict, for there is a fear that changes in the Institute's 
aims and objectives may displace, completely, the general/liberal 
aspects oi the teaching program with a hard professional/technological 
educational model. 



External Studies 

It would be a pity to think that Australia was so impoverished that it 
could not afford to maintain and extend educational opportunities in 
a region as culturally and educationally deprived as Gippsland. The 
extension of educational opportunities, particularly for women- 
whet her it is called 'humanistic' or criticized for being non- 
vocational is one of GIAE's primary social functions. External 
studies r • (lippsland women present the participants with several 
problems. There is the strain between finding time for study and the 
responsibilities of running a home, raising a family and often being 
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engaged in either part -time or full-time employment: in terms of 
social attitudes, Gippsland is a highly conservative region. One 
purpose of many of the B.A, courses is to challenge established 
attitudes and opinions, which makes it difficult for some women to fit 
hack easily into their friendship and family networks. Some husbands 
resent the fact that their wives are becoming more educated than 
themselves. The weekend and vacation schools, with their dances, 
parties, and other forms of extra-curricular activity, provide the 
opportunity for many married women to enjoy themselves for a 
couple of days away from the responsibilities of the home. Both staff 
members and students commented on how a few husbands would not 
allow their wives to attend weekend and vacation schools for this very 
reason. However, the majority of stories which married women told 
with regard to their study experiences were ones of support, com- 
passion, and understanding by partners and family. Nearly every 
story was about fundamental change in home routine, but there were 
few students who did not think that, in the end, the benefits of their 
studies outweighed the difficulties they encountered. 

It needs to be recognized that the external arts degree provides a 
limited number of course options and, because of the financial situa- 
tion, there is little possibility for the Institute to broaden the range of 
courses within the degree— even if Institute leaders wished to. These 
circumstances should encourage members to look to other organi- 
zations which can provide the courses which GIAE lacks. As 
discussed in the previous chapter, institutional autonomy and 
feelings of loyalty often prevent inter-organizational co-operation. 
None the less, there are sound educational reasons why members of 
the Institute should seek help from other organizations in an attempt 
to expand the range and variety of courses which can be made avail- 
able to the people of Gippsland, 

GIAE and the Community College Concept 

During different periods in the history of Australian tertiary educa- 
tion, educators and others have considered establishing community 
colleges. The Martin Committee investigated the community college 
model in the early 1960s, and interest was renew u in the concept 
following the report by John Dennison (1976) (a Canadian Professor 
of Kducation) to the Poverty Commission. Dennison argued strongly 
for the introduction of community colleges into Australia, and it is 
interesting to note that he visited Gippsland during his stay in 
Australia in 1976 (Hopper, 1979, p.51). 
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A true amalgamation of GIAE and YTC might create a community 
college along the lines of the North American community (junior) 
college model Any consideration of the concept should be informed 
hy Harman's (1979, p. 1 2 1 ) comments that 'one major problem in 
the current discussion about community colleges is that the term 
"community college" is being used in many different ways, and often 
those who use the term fail to make explicit the precise meaning they 
wish to convey*. Harman shows that there is no one Canadian or 
North American model for the community college, but a variety of 
different types of institutions with diverse goals and purposes. For 
this and other reasons, he believes that a straight-out transplantation 
of overseas community college models in Australia would not be 
desirable.^ 

It <s not very useful to attempt to relate the North American com- 
munity college model in all its varieties to the Gippsland region. 
However, there are three aspects that are common to most com- 
munity colleges which require consideration in terms of the present 
discussion: student access to a variety of non-degree, para- 
professional type courses; the restriction of degree work in the 
colleges to the first two years of study; and the related notion of 
transfer from a community college to a university for the completion 
of degree studies. 

There are various reasons why members of GIAE may wish to look 
more closely at establishing a greater variety of lower-level, para- 
professional types of courses. Many residents of the Gippsland 
region lack the qualifications for formal degree study, and many may 
not wish to gain them. Yet they may desire some form of tertiary 
study, and should be given the opportunity to obtain it locally. An 
amalgamation of GIAE and YTC would certainly increase the range 
and variety of associate diploma, para-professional and other lower- 
level courses which could be made available. This would occur 
basically through the removal of the stifling effects of CAE/TAFE 
rivalry, Several staff members were found to have innovative ideas 
on running lower-level courses. For example, the Head of Social 
Sciences (who also ran the welfare course) wished to introduce a one- 
year parMime program which would deal with the general problems 
and processes of a welfare society. The course would be designed for 
nurse*, bank managers, law enforcement officers, and others who had 
to deal directly with the public on a day-to-day basis. He felt that with 
high unemployment and a furthering of the gulf between the haves 
and the have nots within Australian society, people in positions of 
public responsibility would be increasingly faced with clients suffer- 
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ing from social dislocation. The course would not make welfare 
workers out of bank managers and nurses, hut would provide infor- 
mation on the type and availability of various support agencies. 7 
However, it was difficult even to think about implementing such ideas 
in the context of TAFE/CAE sectoral rivalry and CAE sector 
restrictions. 

An amalgamation of the two institutions has advantages in that 
Gippsland lacks people with the appropriate qualifications to study 
in the technologies at degree level In addition, it seems that the man- 
power requirements in such fields as engineering continually shift 
between the para-professional and professional areas. By bringing 
the training of all professional and para-professional personnel under 
the umbrella of one organization, appropriate mechanisms could be 
more readily devised to allow students to transfer from one area to 
the other, as well as aiding both the institution and the state co- 
ordinating authority in balancing student numbers between pro- 
fessional and para-professional areas. Possibly the preliminary year, 
through providing the appropriate bridging courses, could assist in 
the transfer process. 

Members of GIAE should make every attempt at forming 
relationships with metropolitan institutions for the purpose of 
transferring course credits for students who wish to study at those 
institutions. Students, individually, can approach any institution they 
choose with regard to course transfer. But the process needs to be 
formally regulated, with a view to expediting it (see Williams, 1979), 
Either through personal preference or the mere fact that the range of 
courses taught at GIAE is limited, there will always be some students 
who will want to transfer from GIAE. GIAE has already established 
some formal relationships with other institutions along these lines, 
but the process needs to be extended and diversified, with GIAE 
forming transfer relationships with a variety of institutions, including 
the universities. 

It would be undesirable for GIAE to be seen merely as a feeder 
college for metropolitan insti.utions, or for it to be restricted to the 
first two years of degree work, with students automatically transfer- 
ring to metropolitan institutions. The Institute should retain its 
degrees and. as suggested above, expand and diversify them through 
more meaningful associations with other institutions. Because of 
their educational and symbolic significance, it is quite likely th?.t the 
local population would complain vehemently if the degrees were 
removed from GIAE. 




Summary 

The suggestions for possible future developments within GIAE made 
in this chapter are net detailed proposals— they are only suggestions. 
They are put forward in the light of the analysis which has been pre- 
sented in previous chapters, The goals of GIAE should not be 
restricted to those of narrow vocationalism in either technological or 
non-technological subjects; rather, the college should develop 
abound a philosophy of educational variety and extended educational 
opport unity. In order to fulfil the requirements of such a philosophy, 
the Institute should look to other institutions for support and, in the 
process, it may need to forego some of its own institutional autonomy. 
In other words, GIAE should be seen as both instigating and facilitat- 
ing educational opportunities for the people of Gippsland. Various 
structural and political difficulties present implementation pro- 
blems, for some of these proposals cut across the current sectors and 
funding formulae. There is a strong case to be made for adopting 
a different approach, recognizing the distinction between the 
multiplicity of needs in a rural setting, and the variety of alternatives 
in metropolitan areas. 
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PART V 
CONCLUSION 



11 



A BRIEF THEORETICAL REVIEW 



The understanding of human behaviour is impossible without the use 
of theory. As Kouzes and Mico (1979, p.450-1) put it, 'people 
develop theories to organize and describe their experiences, to pre- 
dict consequences of their future behaviours, and to better control 
the conditions influencing their lives' . . . Some social scientists 
engaged in evaluative studies have been inclined to believe that their 
research is more applied than theoretical. This stance ignores two 
fundamental points: that all observation, as discussed in Chapter 1, is 
theory dependent; and that the structures of the social systems under 
observation are themselves based upon theory (Schon, 1971). Social 
structures do not occur at random. Rather, the particular social struc- 
tures which people create are based on numerous premises about the 
nature of human hehaviour, and peopie believe that some structures 
are better than others in eliciting certain desired human responses. 
As well as assessing the practical and pragmatic factors associated 
with the achievement of stated goals and aims, the researcher 
intei.-sted in the nature, character, and function of complex 
organizations must examine participants' theories, symbols, and 
world views. To do this without the use of theory is an 
impossible task. 

The principal line ot social cleavage within GIAE has been iden- 
tified as the result of individuals and groups holding to different 
attitudes and values about the purpose of the institution and how it 
should be structured. The top echelon of the administration and 
many members of Council exhibited support for a hierarchical 
command structure, based on management principles drawn from 
the world of commerce and industry; academic staff, particularly 
those in the non-technological areas, held to participatory traditional 
notions of academic self-government. 

Within all professional organizations— including colleges and 
universities— a degree of conflict between the professional body and 
the central bureaucracy is common. The professional member wishes 
to make the basic decisions which affect his professional role within 
the organization, such as what to teach and how to teach it, and he 
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also wants the maximum amount of resources for his activities. The 
bureaucrat, on the other hand, has the re spon nihility of allocating 
scarce resources to all functional areas, and will often have a broader 
picture of the various political forces which impinge on the 
organization's development. At GIAE, this general form of 
organizational conflict was elevated to the level of fundamental 
ideological (in the narrow sense of the word) cleavage. 

The norms, values, theories, world views, etc., of GIAE academic 
staff on the one hand, and those of members of Council and the top 
echelon of the administration on the other, differed so radically that 
useful dialogue between the two groups was extremely difficult to 
achieve. Each group formed a separate organizational sub-culture, 
and developed divergent symbols and myths which they attached 
to the Institute's history and development— what was termed in 
Chapter 6 as the 'saga' and the 'counter- saga. 

Emotion and sentiment are important aspects of complex 
organizations, for organizations are more than a collection of rational- 
legalistic bureaucratic forms and structures. The stories which 
members of GIAE had to tell about the history of the organization, 
about development in the face of adversity and about their various 
achievements and exploits, helped to reinforce emotional bonds 
within the groups and to socialize new recruits into the way of the 
organization. The various organizational myths had their roots in his- 
torical fact, and offered explanations of how GIAE was able to grow 
and develop despite adverse circumstances. The Director and key 
members of Council often publicly expressed how they were able to 
advance GIAE in spite of the external threats imposed by the 1972 
funding cuts and the recommendations of the Partridge committee. 
Academic staff had shared stories about their activities in helping to 
protect and advance the organization, and about how they had 
worked over the vears to extend educational opportunities in what 
they regarded as an educationally and culturally deprived region. The 
various legends served a symbolic function within the organization 
that went well beyond their factual content, and they constituted 
sagas in the sense that they were embellished with emotion and senti- 
ment through constant re-telling (see Clark, 1975). 

Clark (1980S and Baldridge (1975) note that, while some 
institutions may have very strong sagas, others will develop quite 
weak ones; they believe that the structure and function of 
organizational belief systems should be viewed in terms of a con- 
tinuum. According to Baldridge (1975): 
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At one end of the continuum would he organisations with sharply defined 
sagas, widely .shared among participants and reinforced by the environ- 
ment. At the other end would he organizations with weak sagas or flabby 
fragmented beliefs, poorly articulated* that produce many subunit goals 
that have no unifying effect. 

The evidence collected at GIAE suggests the occurrence of a 
different phenomenon— that is, organizational members may 
develop competing myths and symbolic belief systems, which in turn 
offer different emotional and sentimental interpretations of the 
organization's history. One might hypothesize that the greater the 
degree of structural strain and dispute over basic philosophical ideals 
within that portion of the exogenous environment with which mem- 
bers have their most direct interaction— in this case the CAE 
sector— the greater is the likelihood that competing and contradic- 
tory organizational myths and belief systems will develop. 

Members of GIAE developed two sets of organizational myths or 
symbolic 1 belief systems: one set was believed in by members of 
academic staff (particularly those in the non-technological areas) and 
the other set commanded the allegiance of the top echelon of the 
administration and Council. The myths of each group offered an 
emotive explanation of GIAE\s history which claimed that that group 
had advanced the institution despite the activities of the other. 
Contained within each myth were explanations— based on fact, but 
embellished with emotion and expanded through constant re- 
telling—of a saga of dispute and dissension with the other group. 
These symbolic belief systems served as powerful social forces for 
continuing the animosity between the old timers, and for convincing 
new recruits to one group that members of the other group were to be 
viewed as the enemy. The saga and counter-saga not only provided 
contrary emotive viewpoints of the organization's history, but also 
perpetuated the basic ideological cleavages. 

It has been suggested that, for members of GIAE to es abiish more 
appropriate conflict resolving mechanisms, the t « "anemic process 
may need strengthening: both structurally, through Setter codifica- 
tion of bureaucratic procedure and through providing the Academic 
Board with greater powers and responsibilities, and symbolically, 
through a greater recognition of the importance of the academic 
norms and values which pertain to higher education institutions, It 
has also been suggested that some of the structural problems 
experienced by members of GIAE are, on one level of analy> a 
reflection of some of the ambiguities and unintended consequences 
of development of the CAE system as a whole. While poorly 
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institutionalized internal organizational systems 'facilitate power- 
related conflicts, the contradictions and conflicts that arise during 
|the| » . . process of institutionalization are also partly founded on 
each system's relations with its environments' (Pettigrew,197;*, 



The colleges were to have equality with the universities in terms of 
course standards and institutional prestige, but because of their 
applied and vocational nature, they, supposedly, occupied a different 
educational domain. As the colleges developed, there was a tendency 
for some emulation of the universities. There was also the tendency 
for blame for any diversion of the colleges away from their vocational 
charter to be placed on the scholastic and academic inclinations of 
rank and file staff -so-called upward academic drift. This may have 
helped to create a link between the perceived need to contain upward 
academic drift and the creation of hierarchical authority structures. 
The notion that the CAEs, relative to the universities, were to serve, 
more immediately, the needs and requirements of commerce and 
industry may have contributed to a belief that the structure of the 
CAEs should resemble those of commerce and industry. Further- 
more, such factors may take on a particular significance in a region 
where the dominant organizational model is that of a powerful semi- 
government agency (see Puffin, 1975, p,39). Institute policy makers 
have been inclined to tie their aims and objectives to those of indus- 
try* commerce and the community through administrative fiat. The 
hierarchical bureaucratic structure emphasizing the role of executive 
management may he merely a reflection of what members see as the 
CAE sector ideal type of structure. 

However, several aspects of the structure of G1AE clash with many 
of the norms and values basic to higher education institutions. 
Academic organizations have developed an elaborate pattern of 
socialization, enculturation. and induction. The discipline is the basic 
unit of socialization, and such norms and values as academic 
freedom, -ritieal inquiry, democratic participation in decision 
making, a ,! fiance to the canons of a discipline, and so on, influence 
the behav.ou. of academics—whether they actually believe in these 
norms and values or not. Academics often take a radical, anti- 
establishment view of the society in which they live, and research has 
suggested that the more academics are successful in their respective 
disciplines, the more likely their political views will tend to be left 
of centre (Ladd and Upset, 1975), When it comes to protecting and 
conserving the values and norms of their disciplines and their 
institutions, the behaviour of academics can border on the 
reactionary (Halsey and Trow, 1971). 
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The ideological cleavage within C5IAK was also shaped by various 
forces within the immediate environment. The conflict was not only 
over the structure of the Institute, hut also involved the purpose of a 
regional college. Basically, the conflict was between consolidation 
around the technological areas and the extension of non-technological 
educational opportunities which had never before existed in the 
Gippsland region. Institute leaders are currently emphasizing 
courses in engineering and applied science, in the belief that this will 
secure the position of the Institute in its environment. It is no coin- 
cidence that this phenomenon has occurred at the time when the 
SKC has planned, or commenced to build, new power stations, and 
the nation as a whole has expected the return to economic prosperity 
through a mineral resources boom. Since the late 1920s, educational 
activities within the Latrobe Valley have been tied to the needs and 
requirements of the SE(\ and have been justified in terms of indus- 
trial expansion and growth. This has not produced a distinctive 
technological education institution, nor has it created either a social 
or economic infrastructure independent of SRC activities. There are 
those who believe that the growth of GIAE is closely tied to the 
expected continuous economic growth and development of the 
Latrobe Valley. However it is likely that the future rate of develop- 
ment will continue to be the halting, intermittent pattern that has 
been established over the last 60 years, with employment oppor- 
tunities within the Valley remaining highly unbalanced. GIAE is pro- 
bably the only institution within the Latrobe Valley which has helped 
to alleviate the dependence of the region on the SEC, and which has 
presented an alternative to the technological and materialistic world 
view which dominates the region. 

Those who use political models to explam behaviour within com- 
plex organizations (Baldridge, 1971; Conrad, 1978; Pettigrew, 1973; 
Pfeffer, 1977; Salancik and Pfeffer, 1981; van den Berghe, 1973) 
tend to treat conflict as being functional for the organization, and as a 
natural element in the human condition. Political models are 
generally based on 'conflict theories of social order (see Coser, 1956; 
Dahrendorf, 1959). This set of theories assumes that social order is 
not maintained through individuals internalizing norms and values 
governing their role behaviour, but that the unity of the whole is 
created through the 'very fluidity and instability of internal 
alignments* (van den Berghe, 1973, p.263). Alliances shift as the 
issues shift, and today's enemy may be tomorrow's friend. Political 
models of organizational behaviour and conflict theory assume that it 
would he a strategic folly for any one group totally to alienate another 
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group, and that the mechanism which members devise for resolving 
conflict will have a positive impact on the development of the 
organization. Rather than polarization, social conflict, in the end, 
creates social unity. 

Though members of GIAE experienced a high degree of social con- 
flict, this did not destroy the organization: no one group was prepared 
to kill the institutional 'goose which lays the golden eggs' (van den 
Berghe. 1973. p.262). As is typical of a variety of higher education 
institutions, much of the conflict within GIAE centred around 
members' allegiances to the various intellectual disciplines. The 
multi-disciplinary degree structure and the size of the Institute 
helped to prevent every discipline, such as economics and sociology, 
physics and chemistry, etc., competing with each other. None the 
less, there was a significant degree of conflict between staff in the 
technological and the non-technological areas, with a particularly 
sharp difference in both the material interests and world views of 
engineers and social scientists. Over certain issues, such as the 1974 
dispute involving the role of the B.A, degree, members of the School 
of Business and Social Sciences saw that they were in conflict with 
the School of Education. Members belonging to the School of Visual 
Arts have, largely, stood apart from the rest of the Institute. 
Members of the Schools of Engineering and Applied Science more or 
less co-exist with each other. While both areas are involved with the 
technologies, they have not, except when it is in their immediate 
mutual interest to do so. formed a strong alliance. The fact that there 
was a variety of competing interest groups did not alone threaten 
overall stability. 

Within GIAE. classic discipline rivalry coincided with other 
attitudinal cleavages, such as the difference in attitudes and 
behaviour of cosmopolitan and local staff. Though the advanced 
education sector was founded upon the principles of vocational and 
applied courses in the technologies, such colleges as GIAE had to 
develop the non-technological areas of liberal arts, social science, 
teat her education, and so on, in order to survive. In the initial years of 
development, GIAE leaders hoped to develop a new image for the 
organization— an image that stressed its tertiary nature and which 
would attract the HSC matriculant interested in non-techological 
subjects. To achieve this goal. Institute leaders, particularly the 
Director, believed that it was more important to recruit cosmopolitan 
staff with professional expertise and higher degrees than to promote 
the interests of local staff, who were concentrated in engineering and 
applied science. In more recent years, as threats from the exogenous 
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environment both real and perceived— have intensified, organi- 
zational lenders have discovered the importance of institutional 
loyalty and have turned to staff in the technologies for the expression 
of this sentiment. 

Staff in engineering and applied science in the early years of 
development realized that they needed the non-technological areas 
in order to .secure the Institute's, and thus their own, survival. 
Currently, staff in the general areas of arts, visual arts, and teacher 
education are becoming increasingly dependent upon the techno- 
logies for their survival. This change in circumstance has not lessened 
the degree of conflict between the two groups; they still compete with 
each other for their share of scarce financial resources. Each group, 
while recognizing its dependence upon the other, claims that it is the 
real heart and soul of the Institute, while the other is merely the 
facade. However all of the various competing groups function— at 
least partially— in such a way that the overall survival of the organi- 
zation is assured. 

On this level of analysis, the political model, particularly as it is for- 
mulated by Baldridge (1971, p. 19-26) explains much of the 
behaviour within (5IAK. In the endogenous environment there are 
numerous interest groups in competition with each other over scarce 
resources, and decisions are made within a climate of interest 
articulation - policy decision - execution - generation of new con- 
flicts. Political models and conflict theory (as they are normally con- 
structed) do not take sufficient account of normative behaviour, the 
occurrence of conflict through normative opposition, and the fact 
that conflict may. under certain circumstances, be dysfunctional and 
tend to polarize the organization. For these reasons the political 
model does not entirely provide adequate explanations of social 
behaviour within (5IAE. The political model assumes from the outset 
that all participants understand and accept the rules of the game, and 
that groups consciously recognize the strategic folly of totally alienat- 
ing other groups. The model runs into difficulty when faced with a 
situation where the main conflict is over the very structure and pur- 
pose of the organization. Under such circumstances, the rules of the 
game are themselves brought into question. Groups are inclined to 
speak different languages, and interact with each other on different 
social and intellectual planes, thus impeding the development of con- 
flict resolving mechanisms. On occasion, conflict within GIAE 
became symmetric, splitting the social fabric into two warring camps. 
While the basic ideological cleavage over the structure and purpose 
of the Institute was latent within the organization from the beginning, 
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it became manifest with the first hint of internal crisis. Some 
organizations may simply experience ever-deepening circles of con- 
flict, and maladjustment to their environment, without evolving 
mechanisms to resolve the conflict or to change their patterns of 
human relationships. 

There are no simple strategies for the effective management of 
conflict and change within complex organizations, or for strengthen- 
ing organizational unity. Approaches available from the relevant 
literature range from hum*n relations models, which emphasize 
s<x*ial psychological factors, to traditional structural-functional 
models, which stress line-staff arrangements and formal authority 
structures. For example, Golembriewski (1967, p.6) writes that 
Vailing for change in staff behaviour is no substitute for appropriate 
changes in structure and technique'; while Lawler (1973, p.6) states 
that *if we are e^er to have effective organizations v iUSt under- 
stand how to encourage effective individual performance*. 

There is a growing body of evidence to suggest that past research 
has drawn a false dichotomy between structure and human 
behaviour. An appropriate structure and leadership style may be a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for organizational effective- 
ness; organizational culture or climate, as such factors are created by 
particular actors under specific historical circumstances, must also 
be appropriate. In any case, this seems to be one conclusion to be 
drawn from the present study. Much more research is required on the 
phenomenon of organizational culture, including members' ideologies, 
belief systems, folklores, myths, etc; for a change in members formal 
pattern of interrelationships can be more readily achieved, at least 
superfically, than can a change in culture or climate. 

Scholars such as Gouldner and Clark have made valuable 
contributions to the understanding of the emotional, cultural and 
symbolic aspects of complex organizations. Researchers who have 
studied these aspects of organisational life have tended to treat 
emotional and cultural factors in isolation from wider problems of 
power and control. While cultural factors within the organization may 
well operate as inde t ^ent variables, a more systematic interchange 
between theories of culture and theories of power and conflict is 
required. 

While t he , tlitical model with its emphasis on power and conflict, 
is the most appropriate one available for understanding the dynamics 
of complex organizations, it requires some alteration in order to take 
greater account of organizational culture. As already suggested, the 
a priori assumption of the political model that conflict is always 
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normal and functional arising from a division of labour which is 
inevitably unequal ignores the theoretical possibility that certain 
ideologically or culturally based cleavages may tend to threaten 
organizational unity on a grand scale. A brief extension of 
this c riticism may point the way to some usefui modifications of the 
political model. 

Power - its use. control and manipulation- is the underpinning 
concept of the political model. There is no doubt that the modei is 
most apt at explaining conflict in terms of the .vay in which power is 
structured and mobilized within an organization. Haldridge, for 
example, provides a thorough account of the structure of power 
within New York University, and of how organizational unity was 
maintained through the political compromise of the inflicting 
interests of staff, students and administrators over the future of the 
t niversity. His examination of the structural sources of instability in 
decismn making fails, as Millett (1978, p. 15-7) observes, to locate 
power struggles within the wider context of organizational purpose, 
style and content of governance, and the general ambience of the 
university. 1'owcr not only flows from the immediate structure of the 
situation, but is contain* and directed by historical precedents and 
cultural forces which faii outside the articulation of group interest 
and conflict at any one particular point in time. The partial inability 
of the political model to come to terms with wider cultural historical 
and ideological issues mav be because the theory of power itself on 
which the model is commonly based ignores the cultural and historical 
circumstances under which power arises. 

In several places it has been noted that the concept of power within 
the political model of complex organizations is either implicitly or 
explicitly based on Kmerson's (1962) dependency theory (see Blau 
I!MU: Pettigrew. 197.*, pp.26 -30: Pfeffer, 1981, p.101; Robinsoa 
1982. p.l(>6~7;). "Dependency is', according to Pettigrew (1973), 
"a product of an imbalance of exchange between individuals and 
the ability of one actor to control others through hit: possession of 
resources' lp.27). As Robinson (1982) observes, a theory which 
regards power primanS- as arising from the control and exchange of 
resources which others want or need 'assumes free market conditions 
for its operation* (p. 107). In other words, dependency theory assumes 
that the market in which power brokerage takes place is constrained 
by no other factors than the ability of actors to obtain and exchange 
resources to the detriment of others. Moreover, the theory concen- 
trates on the processes of resource exchange to the extent vhat the 
meanings and norms of the conscious actor may be lost sight of. 
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The ability nt an organizational member to control resources, 
which may range from control over finances to control over 
knowledge and information, may make others dependent upon him 
and give him power over them. This is only one aspect of power, 
which, if taken no further in the analysis, treats power relations in an 
ahistorical and acultural fashion. The starting point for an analysis of 
power needs to be the normative, historical and ideological context in 
which certain types of power relationships (both formal and informal) 
are sanctioned, for it is these factors which will determine the way 
in which resources can be controlled and exchanged. Clearly, the 
content of the situation in which power is operationalized and has 
meaning is culturally and historically specific. For example, while 
governments in, say, Iran and the USA may both depend upon 
obtaining and controlling scarce and essential resources in order to 
exercise power, the content, style and character of power relations in 
the two countries are vastly different 'The management of power, 
notes Robinson (1982), 'reflects wider issues, amongst which is the 
maintenance of economic advantage, the protection of status as well 
as mechanisms within the organization itself (p. 108). 

The political model directs the researcher's attention at delineat- 
ing the structural sources of power and conflict within an organiza- 
tion and in so doing, frees the researcher from tne old images of the 
organization as being either a well-oiled machine or a commune of 
people bonded together by common values and purpose. Authors 
such as Baldridge (1971), Pettigrew (1973), Pfeffer (1981), and 
Salanick and Pfeffer (1977), are quite correct to emphasize the 
ubiquity of power within complex organizations, and to claim it as a 
fundamental reference point for analysis. But power is not merely a 
product of the control and exchange of resources; it is embedded in 
the very nature of both the organization itself and its relationship 
with the environment. As Giddens (1976, p.161) states, meanings, 
norms, and power are three concepts which *are analytically 
equivalent as the "primitive" terms of social science, and are logically 
implicated both in the notion of intentional action and that of struc- 
ture: every cognitive and moral order is at the same time a system of 
power, involving a "hortaon of legitimacy'". 

The call for organizational analysis to set power in the context of 
wider social issues, and, thus, provide a better understanding of the 
complex interplay between structure, culture and human action, has 
theoretical, methodological and practica 1 implications. In terms of 
theory, a more adequate conceptualization of power might begin with 
the many works of Max Weber, Robinson (1982, p-108), in reviewing 
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Pfeffer iliWi), notes that 'Weber was concerned with the issues 
Pfeffer addresses, particularly the delineation of conflict along lines 
of class, status and party'. While organizational analysis has drawn 
heavily on Weber's theory of bureaucracy, it has paid little attention 
to the rest of his sociology. The many recent theoretical works of 
didder = (see in particular 1976 and 1979) are also highly useful to 
anyone wishing to rethink the concept of power. The main theoretical 
point here is that our theories of organizational behaviour must 
ultimately explain how members produce and reproduce social 
reality under particular structural, cultural and historical circum- 
stances. This requires that power be analysed not merely as a process 
involving the control and exchange of resource^ but as part and 
parcel of the meanings and norms which conscious actors employ in 
producing social reality. 

Theory and method are highly interrelated, for method is never 
atheoretical (dans, 1962, p.336; Pettigrew, 1978, p.55). Social theory 
has little or no meaning outside the empirical and the methods used 
to render it intelligible. The task of the social scientist is to observe 
and desc ribe the actions of human beings and their characterizations 
of social reality; social science is the researcher s interpretation of the 
layman's interpretation of what he and his compatriots are up to 
(Geertz, 197;?, pJO). In a similar vein, Giddens (1976, p.161) states 
that, while the social scientist must transform his observations and 
descriptions 'into categories of social-scientific discourse', the 
'mutual knowledge' which the researcher shares with laymen is not a 
series of corrigible items, but represents the interpretative schemes 
which both sociologists and laymen use, and must use, to "make 
sense" of social activity, i.e. to generate "recognizable" characteris- 
tics of it \ Hidden* goes on to state that 'immersion in a form of life is 
the necessary and only means whereby an observer is able to 
generate such characterizations*. The methodological implication of 
these observations for organizational analysis is not merely that more 
researchers need to spend extended periods of time in the field, but 
that the starting point for analysis must be the conscious actor, and 
that, to understand what people are up to, the researcher must share 
their interpretative schemes in the context of real situations. This 
approach sharply focuses the researchers attention on the 
meanings which may involve myths and folklores a ; well as 
'rational' interpretations— which conscious actors, under specific 
structural and historical circumstances, attach to power relations. 

Practitioners (i.e. those who are associated with the operation and 
management of organizations) may find it useful to relate questions 
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of power within the organization to issues of culture and climate. 
Practitioners have given a great deal of attention to the design and 
redesign of formal authority structures— usually regarded as the 
legitimate structuring of power—in organizations. As indicated 
above, a formal structure constituted in ignorance of the culture or 
climate of the organization may result, at the minimum, in the 
organization not optimising its performance, and, at the extreme, in 
polarization and severe ideological cleavage. It behoves anyone who 
wishes either to manage or to introduce change into an organization 
to understand fully its normative base and the meanings which 
members attach to the organization. Moreover, the formal authority 
struc ture is only one aspect of power within an organization, and, if 
taken in isolation from other factors, is not a very important one, 
Organizational leaders often introduce structures in order to solicit 
desired human responses. It seems that structural innovations fail in 
their purpose when the formal pattern of interrelationships is not 
consistent with members* norms and values and the organizational 
culture* which they produce over time. The understanding of human 
behaviour must simultaneously involve the concepts of meanings, 
norms and power as well as that of structure. 

If power relations and the conflicts which they may generate are to 
lie more fully understood, then possibly the analysis of power needs 
to be better located, both in terms of internal organizational 
mechanisms and in terms of the organization's relationship with the 
environment, in a wider structural, historical and cultural context 
The intention here, however, is not to present a new political model of 
complex organizations, but to suggest ways in which past conceptuali- 
zations might be modified in the light of the GIAE experience. 

The analysis has been critical of certain aspects of both GIAE in 
particular and the CAE system in general. This criticism should not 
detract from what has actually been achieved by GIAE and other 
colleges. Members of GIAE have developed an organization which 
offers the people of Gippsland educational opportunities which have 
never existed before in the region, and local residents would be 
educationally and socially worse off if the Institute had not been 
created. If the institution is to fulfil its full potential as a multi- 
purpose, multi-level regional college, then change may be necessary. 
In Chapter lu it was suggested that such change could best be 
achieved through viewing GIAE as both providing and facilitating 
educational opportunities within the region. Rather than the Institute 
guarding its autonomy against external threats and sectoral ri% ? alry, a 
climate of close and useful association between GIAE and a variety of 
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other educational institutions might be created. GIAE should not be 
forced into a centralized mould of higher education but assessed in 
terms of its unique and individual relationship with its social 
environment. 
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Twenty ywi ago, tht Martin CommitUt recommended 
the diversification of higher education in Auatralia 
through the development of colleges offering sub-degree 
coursee with e strong vocational and technological 
emphasis. This led to the creation of colleges of advanced 
education (CAEs). 

Using methods drawn from the sociology and anthropology 
of complex organizations, this study examines the 
relationship between the internal structure of the 
Gippsland Institute of Advanced Education and the 
structure of the environment i* which it is locatsd. It 
attempts to balance ethnographic detail with general 
social theory in the context of an analysis of the develop- 
ment of the Institute. Hie findings of the study extend to 
the character, function and role dflemmaa of CAEs in 
general and of regional colleges in particular, and show 
that the value of their contribution is clear. 
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